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SMITH. 


Edmund Smith is one of those lucky wnters who 
have, without much labour, attained high reputa- 
tion, and who are mentioned with reverence rather 
for the possession than the exertion of uncommon 
abilities. 

Of his life little is knoum ; and that little claims 
no praise but what can he given to intellectual 
excellence, seldom employed to any virtuous pur- 
pose. His character, as given by Mr. Oldiswoith, 
with all the partiality of friendship, which is said 
by Dr. Burton to show what fine things one man 
of parts can say of another, and which, howev^er, 
comprises great part of what can be known of Mr. 
1=^ Smith, it IS better to transcribe at once than to 
f ' take by pieces I shall subjoin such little me- 
monals as accident has enabled me to collect. 

Mr. Edmund Smith was the only son of an 
eminent merchant, one Mr. Neale, by a daughter 
of the famous Baron Lechmere Some misfortunes 
' of his father, which were soon followed by his death, 

\ were the occasion of the son’s being left very young 
I in the hands of a near relation (one who marned 
Mr. Neale’s sister), whose name was Smith. 
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This gentleman and his lad}' treated him as 
their own child, and put him to Westmmster-school 
under the caie of Dr Busby; wlience, aftei the 
loss of his faithful and generous guardian (whose 
name he assumed and retained), he was lemoved 
to Christ-church in Oxford, and theie by his aunt 
handsomely maintained till her death, after which 
he continued a member of that learned and in- 
genious society till within five years of his own , 
though, some time befoi e his leaving Chnst-church, 
he was sent for by his .mother, to Worcester, and 
owned and acknowledged as her legitimate son , 
which had not been mentioned, but to wipe off the ' 
aspersions that were ignorantly cast by some on 
his birth It IS to be remembered, for our aiithour’s 
lionoui, that, when ,at Westminster election ,he 
stood a candidate for one of the universities, he so 
signally distinguished himself by his conspicuous 
performances, that there arose no small contention, 
between the representative electors of Trinity- 
college in Cambridge and Christ-church m Oxon, 
which of those two royal societies should adopt 
him , as , their own But the electors of Trinif^' 
college having the preference of choice that year, 
they resolutely elected him; who yet, being invited 
at the same time to Christ-church, chose to accept 
of a studentship there Mr. Smitli's perfections 
as well natural as acquired, ,seem to have been 
formed upon Horace’s plan; who says, in i, his 
“ Art of Poetiy 

— Ego nec studimn sine divite renA, > , 

Nec rude quid prosit video ingenium alteniis sic 

Altera poscit opem res, et conjurat amice 
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He was endowed by nature wth all those excel- 
lent and necessary qualifications wbich are previous 
to the accomplishment ofa great man. Hismemory 
was large and tenacious, yet by a curious felicity 
chiefly susceptible of the finest impressions it re- 
ceived from the best autbours he read, which it 
always preserved in their primitive strength and 
amiable order. 

He had a quickness of apprehension, and idVacity 
of understandmg, which easily took-in and sur- 
mounted the most subtle and knotty parts of ma- 
tliematicks and metaphysicks His wit was prompt 
and flowing, yet sobd and piercing, his taste deli- 
cate, his head'clear, and his way of expressing his 
thoughts perspicuous and engaging." I shall say 
nothing of his person, which yet was so well tinmed, 
that no neglect of himself in his dress could render 
it disagreeable ; msomuch that the fair sex, who 
observed and esteemed him, at once commended 
and leproved him by the name of the handsome 
sloven. An eager but getierous and noble emula- 
tion grew up mth him ; w'hich (as it were a rational 
sort of instinct) pushed him upon striving to exCel 
in every art and science that could make liira a 
credit to his college, and that college the ornament 
of the most learned and pohte university; and it 
was bis happiness to have several contemporaries 
and fellow-students who exercised and excited this 
virtue in themselves and others^ thereby becoming 
so deservedly m favour with this age; and so good 
a proof of its nice discernment His judgment, 
i naturally good, soon ripened into an exquisite fine- 
ness and distinguishing sagacity, which as it was 
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active and busy, so it was’ vigorous and manly, 
keeping even paces with a nch and strong imagina- 
tion, always upon the wing, and never tired with 
aspiring Hence it was,' that 'though he writ as 
young as Cowley, he had no puenhties , and his 
earliest productions weie so far from having any 
thing in them mean and tiifling, that, hke the 
junior compositions of Mi Stepney, they may- 
make gi ay authouis blush Theie are many of his 
first essays in oratory, in epigram, elegy, and 
epique, still handed about the university in manu- 
script, which show a masterly hand , and, though 
maimed and injured by frequent transcnbing, make 
their way into our most celebrated miscellanies, 
where they shine with uncommon lustre Besides 
those verses in the Oxford books, which he could 
not help, setting Ins name to, several of his com- 
positions came abroad under other names, which 
his own singular modesty, and faithful silence, 
strove in, vain to conceal The Encoenia and 
pubhck Collections of the Umveisity upon State 
Subjects, weie never in such esteem, either for 
elegy and congratulation, as when he contributed 
most largely to them , and it was natural for those, 
who knew his peculiar way of < writing, to turn to 
his share in the work, as by fai the most lehshing 
part of the entertainment As his parts were ex- 
tiaordinaiy, so he well knew how to improve them 5 
and not only to polish the diamond, but enchase 
it in the most solid and durable metal. 1 Though 
he was an academick the gieatest part of his life, 
yet he contracted no sourness of temper, no spice 
of pedantiy, no itcli of disputation, or obstinate 
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contention for the old oi new philosophy, no as- 
suming way of dictating to otliers, which aie faults 
(though excusable) \\hich some are insensibly led 
into, mIio are constrained to dwell long within the 
walls of a pri\ ate college. His conversation was 
pleasant and instructive ; and what Horace said of 
Plotius, Vanus, and Virgil, might justly be applied 
to him : 


Nil ego contulerim jucundo sanus Amico 

Sat. V 1 1 

As coirect a writer as he w as in his most elaboi ate 
pieces, he read the works of others with candoui, 
and reserved his greatest seventy for'his own com- 
positions ; being readier to cherish and advance, 
than damp or depress, a rising genius, and as 
patient of being excelled himself (if any could excel 
him) as industiious to excel others 

'Tw’ere to be wished he had' confined himself to 
a paiticular profession, w'ho W'as capable of sur- 
passing in any j but, in this, his w’ant of application 
was in a great measure owing to his want of due 
encouragement 

He passed through the exercises of the college 
and university with unusual applause, and though 
he often suffered his friends to call him off from 
his retirements, and to lengthen out those jovial 
avocations, ‘yet Ins return to his studies w-ere so 
•much the more passionate, and his intention upon 
those refined pleasures of leading and thmkingso 
vehement (to wluch his facetious and unbended 
intervals bore no proportion), that tlie habit giew 
upon him, and the series of meditation and re- 
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flection being kept up whole weeks together, he 
could better sort his ideas, and take m the sundiy 
parts of a science at one view, without interruption 
or confusion. Some indeed of his acquaintance, 
who were pleased to distinguish between the wit 
and the scholar, evtolJed him altogether on the 
account of these titles; but others, who knew him 
better, could not forbear doing him justice as a 
prodigy in both kinds He had signalized himself, 
in the schools, as a philosopher and polemick of 
extensive knowledge and deep penetration, and 
went tlirough all tiie courses with a wise regard 
to the dignity and importance of each science. I 
leraember him in the Divinity-school lesponding 
and disputing -with a perspicuous energy, a ready 
exactness, and commanding foice of argument, 
when Dr. Jane worthily presided in the chair; 
ivhose condescending and disinterested commenda- 
tion of him gave him such a reputation as silenced 
the envnous malice of his enemies, uho durst not 
contradict the approbation of so profound a master 
in theology. None of those self-sufiicient creatures, 
who have either trifled with philosophy, by at- 
tempting to ridicule it, or have encumbered it 
with nov^el terms and burdensome explanations, 
understood its real' weight and purity half so well 
as j\Ir. Smith. He was too discerning to allow of 
the character of unprofitable, rugged, and abstruse, 
which some superficial sciolists (so v^ery smooth 
and polite as to admit of no impression), either 
out of an unthinking indolence, or an ill-grounded 
prejudice, had afijxed to tins sort of studies He 
knew the thorny terms of philosophy served well 
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to fence in the triie doctrines of leligion; nud 
looked upon school-divinity as upon a rough but 
well-wrought aimy, which might at once adoin 
and defend the Christian heroj and equip him for 
the combat 

Mr Smith liad a long and perfect intimacy \vitli 
all the Greek and Latin classicks , with whom he 
had carefully compared wliatever was worth pe- 
rusing in the Trench, Spanish, and Itahan (to 
-which Itinguages he was no stranger),' and an all 
the celebrated writers of his own country. But 
then, according to the cuiious observation of the 
Eail of Sliaftesbury, he kept the poet in awe by 
legular criticism; and, asitweie, mariied the twm 
arts for their mutual support and improvement 
Theie was mot a tract of credit,' upon that sub- 
ject, which he had not dibgently examined, from 
Aristotle down to Hedelm and Bossu, so that, 
having each rule constantly before lum, , he could 
carry the ait through every poem, and at once 
point out the graces and deformities. By this 
means he seemed to read with a design to coiTect, 
as w'ell as imitate 

Being thus prepaied, he could not but (taste 
everyhttle delicacy thatwas set befoie him; though 
It was impossible for him at the same time to be 
-fed and nourished wuth any thing but what was 
substantial and lasting He considered the ancients 
and moderns not as parties or rii als for fame, but 
as aiclutects upon one and the same plan, tlie Art 
of Poetry; according to wdiich he judged, ap- 
. ‘ proved, and blamed, without flattery or detraction 

If he did not ahvays commend the compositions 
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of Others, it was not ill-nature (which was not in 
his temper) ; but strict justice would not let him 
call a few flowers set m ranks, a glib measure, and 
so many couplets, by the name of poetry, he was 
of Ben Jonson’s opinion, who could not admue 

— ^'erses as smooth and soft as cream. 

In wl'idi there was neitlier depth nor stream 

And therefore, though his n ant of complaisance 
for some men^s overbearing vanity made him ene- 
mies, yet the better part of mankind m ere obliged 
by the freedom of his reflections 

His Bodleian Speech, though taken from a re- 
mote and imperfect copy, hath shomi theworld how 
great a master he was of the Ciceronian eloquence, 
mixed with the conciseness and force of Demo- 
sthenes, the elegant and moving turns of Plinj, 
and tlie acute and vise reflections of Tacitus. 

Since Temple and Boscommon, no man under- 
stood Horace better, especially as to his happy 
diction, rolling numbers, beautiful imagery, and 
alternate mixtuie of the soft and the' sublime. 
This endeared Dr. Hannes’s odes to him, the finest 
genius for Latin linck since the Augustan age 
His friend hlr. Philips’s ode to Mr St John (late 
Lord Bohiigbroke), after tlie manner of Horace’s 
Lusorj, or Amatorian Odes, is certainly a master- 
piece : but Mr. Smith’s Pocockius is of the sub- 
hmer kind, though, like Trailer’s writings upon 
Oliver Cromwell, it i\ants not the most delicate 
and surprising turns peculiar to the person praised. 
I do not remember to have seen any thing like it 
in Dr Bathurst, vho had made some attempts this 
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way with applause. He was an excellent judge 
of humanity; and so good'aU Instoriau, that in 
familiar discouise he W’ould talk over the most 
memorable facts m antiquity, the lives, actions, 
and characters of celebrated men, with amazing 
facility and accuracy As he had thoroughly lead 
and digested Thuanus’s works, so be was able to 
copy after him, and his talent in this kind was so 
well known and allowed, thathediad been singled 
out by some great men to wwite a history ; 'winch 
it Avas for their inteiest to have done ‘With the 
utmost art and dexterlt 3 ^ I shall not mention for 
what reasons this design ivas dropped, though they 
are imry much to 3\Ii Smith’s honour. The truth 
IS, and I speak itbefoie living witnesses, whilst an 
agreeable company could fix him upon a subject 
of useful literature, nobody shone to greater ad- 
vantage ; he seemed to be that Memmius w hoin 
Lucretius speaks of : . . , 

; 

— Quem tu, Dca, tempore in omni^ 

Orauibus ornatum \oluisti c-\ccllerc rebus 

T f 

His works are not many, and those scattered up 
and doAvn in miscellanies and collections, ' being 
wrested from him by his ft lends v/ith great dif- 
ficulty and reluctance ’All of them togethei make 
but a small part of that inuch greatet body which 
lies dispersed in the possession of numerous ac- 
quaintance; and cannot pel haps be niade*entire, 
without gieat mjustic’e tolhm, because few of them 
had his last hand, and the transcribei was often 
obliged to take the' liberties' of a fiiend His con- 
dolence for the death of Mr Phihps is full of the 
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noblest beauties, and hath done justice to the ashes 
of that second Milton, whose writings will last as 
long as the English language, geneiositj, and 
valour. Foi him Mr. Smith had contracted a per- 
fect fnendship , a passion- he was most susceptible 
of, and whose laws he looked upon as sacred' and 
inviolable. 

Every subject that passed under lus pen had all 
tlie life, proportion, and embelhshments bestowed 
on it, which an exquisite skill, a waim imagination, 
and a cool judgment, possibly could bestow on it 
The epique, lyrick, elegiack, every sort of poetry 
he touched upon (and he had touched upon a great 
variety), was raised to its proper height, and the 
differences between each of them observed with a 
judicious accuracy We saw the old rules and 
new beauties placed in admirable order by each 
other ; aud there was a predominant fancy and 
spirit of his oivn infused, supenour to what some 
draw off fiom the ancients, or from poesies here 
and there culled out of the moderns, by a pamful 
industry and servde imitation. His contrivances 
weie adroit and magnificent, his images hvely 
and adequate ; his sentiments charming aud ma- 
jestick , his expressions natural and bold , his num- 
bers vanous and sounding, and that enamelled 
mixture of classical wit, which, without redundance 
and affectation, sparkled through his writings, and 
weie no less peiiinent and agreeable. 

His Phaedia is a consummate tragedy, and the 
success of it was as great as the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of his friends could promise or foiesee. 
The number of nights, and the common method 
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of fillintr thcliou^e, nrt* notal«n>sthc surest marks 
encoura'rcnient a ])!ay meets willi : 
but the gcacrosih of nil tlie persons of a refined 
taste about town \\as remark ibic on tins occasion j 
and it must not be forgollon Iiow '/cnlously Mr, 
Addison espoused bis inleresl, with all the elegant 
judgment and dillusi\c good-nature fbi Avlucb tiiat 
accoinjibslicd gcntlemau and aulhoui is so justly 
valued by mankind, lint as to Plimdra, she lias 
certainly made a finer figure under Mr Smith’s 
conduct upon the I'nghsb stage, than either ni 
Home or Athens; and if she o\ccls the Greek and 
Latin Phmdra, I need not sa^ slie surpasses the 
l''icnch one, though cmhcllished vith Mhafever 
regular beauties and moving softness llncine him- 
self could gne her. 

No man had a justcr notion of the diflicully of 
composing than !Mr. Smith ; and ho sometimes 
Avould create greater difficulties than hchad icason 
to apprehend. 'Writing \Mth ease, what (us Mi. 
M'ycherlcy speaks) maj be easily Miittcn, moved 
his indignation. When he was writing upon a sub- 
ject, he would seriously consider what Demo- 
sthenes, Homer, Virgd, or Horace, 'if alive, would 
say upon that occasion, which w betted him to ex- 
ceed himself as well as others.. Nevertheless, lie 
could not, or would not, finish sevcial subjects he 
nndcitook , winch may be imputed either to the 
briskness of his fancy, still hunting after new mat- 
ter, or to an occasional indolence, which spleen and 
lassitude brought upon him, which, of all Ins foibles, 
the w'oild was least inclined to foigive TJiat this 
was not owing to conceit or vanity, or a fulness of 
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himself (a fiailty which has been imputed to no less 
men than 5 hakspeare and Jonson), is clear from 
hence, because he left his works to the entire dis- 
posal of his friends, whose most rigorous censures 
he even courted and solicited, submitting to their 
animadversions, and the freedom tliey took with 
them, with an unreserved and prudent lesignation. 

I have seen sketches and rough draughts of some 
poems to be designed, set out analytically; wherein 
the fable, structure, and connexion, the images, in- 
cidents, moral, episodes, and a great vai lety of orna- 
ments, were so finely laid out, so w'ell fitted to the 
lules of art, and squared so exactly to the piece- 
dents of the ancients, that I have often looked on 
these poetical elements with the same concern with 
which curious men are affected at the sight of the 
most entertaining remains and rums o'f an antique 
figure oi building Those fragments of the learned, 
which some men have been so proud of their pains 
in collectmg, are useless rarities, Avithoutfoim and 
mthout life, wdien compared with these embryos 
which wanted not spirit enough to presenm them ; 
so that I cannot help thinking, that, if some of them 
w^eie to come abroad, they "would be as highly va- 
lued by the poets, as the sketches of Julio and 
Titian are by the painters , though there is nothing 
111 them but a few' outhues, as to the design and 
proportion 

It must be confessed, that Mr Smith had some 
defects in his conduct, which tliose are most apt to 
remember who could imitate him in nothing else. 
His freedom with himself drew severer acknow^- 
ledgemeuts from Inm than all the mahce he ei'er 
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provoked was capable ofadvancing, and he did not 
scruple to give even his misfortunes the hard name 
of faults; but, if the Avoild had half his good-na- 
ture, all the shady parts v ould be entirely struck 
out of his character. 

A man, vho, under poverty, calamities, and dis- 
appointments, could make so many friends, and 
those so truly valuable, must haic just and noble 
ideas of the passion of friendship, in the success of 
which consisted the greatest, if not tlic only, hap- 
piness of his life. Heknev icrv veil v hat was due 
to Ins birtli, though Fortune thiew him short of it 
in every other circumstance of life. He avoided 
making anj , though perhaps reasonable, complaints 
, ofhci dispensations, under which he had honour 
enough to be easy, ivithout touching tlie favours 
she flung in Ins -way -when offered to him at a piice 
of a more durable reputation. He took care to 
have no dealings with mankind, in which he could 
not be just; and he desired to be at no other ex- 
pense -in his pretensions than that of mtnnsick 
ment, which was the onlj’ burthen and reproach 
he ever brought upon liis friends He could say, 
as Horace did of himself^ wdiat I never yet saw 
translated : 

Mco sum pauper in mre 

At his coming to towm no man was more sur- 
rounded by all those who really had or pretended 
to w’lt, or moie courted by the great men, who had 
then a power and opportunity of encouraging arts 
and sciences, and gave proofs of their fondness for 
the name of patron in many instances, which will 
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ever be remembered to their glory. Mr. Smith’s 
character grew upon his friends by intimacy, and 
out-went the strongest prepossessions which had 
been conceived in Ins favour. Whatevei quarrel a 
few sour creatures, whose obscuiity is their hap- 
piness, may possibly have to the agej yet amidst a 
studied neglect, and total disuse of all those cere- 
monial attendances, fashionable equipments, and 
external recommendations, which aie thoiight ne- 
cessary introductions into the grande monde, this 
gentleman was so happy as still to please, and 
whilst the rich, the gay, the noble, and honourable, 
saw how much he excelled in wit and learning, they 
easily forgave him all other diffei ences. Hence it 
was that both his acquaintance and retirements 
were his own free choice. What Mr. Prior observes 
upon a very great chaiacter was true of him, that 
most of his faults brought their eiTcuse zvith them. 

Those who blamed him ■ most understood him 
least, it being the custom of the vulgar to charge 
an excess upon the most complaisant, and to form 
a character by the morals of a few, who have some- 
times spoiled an hour or two in good company ' 
Where only fortune is wanting to make a great 
name, that single exception can never pass upon 
the best judges and most eqmtable observers of 
mankind ; and when the time comes for the world 
to spare their pity, we may justly ‘enlarge our de- 
mands upon them for their admiration 

Some few years before his death, he had engaged 
himself in several considerable undertakings, in all 
which he had prepared the woild to expect mighty 
things from him I have seen about ten sheets of 
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hi*: English Pindar, v Inch exceeded any thing of 
that hind I could c\cr hope for in our onni lan- 
guage. He had dra u out a plan of a tragedy of 
lheLad% danc Grey, and had gone through 6e\ cial 
scenes of it. But he could not well have bequeathed 
that work to better hands than vhcre, I liear, it is 
at present lodged ; and the bare mention of two 
such names ina} justify the largest expectations, 
and IS vSiiiTicient to make the town an agreeable in- 
\ itation. 

His greatest and noblest undertaking vas Lon- 
ginus. He had fimshcd an entire translation of the 
Sublime, v hicli he sent to the rc\ crend Mr Ilichnid 
Parker, a fnend of Ins, late of j\Icrton College, an 
exact critick in the Greek tongue, from whom it 
came to m)‘ hands. The Erench version of ^lon- 
sicur Boilcau, though trul} \ahiahlc, vas far short 
of it He proposed a laige addition to tliis vork, 
of notes and observations of his ow n, v ith an entire 
system of the Art of Poetry, in three books, under 
the titles of Thought, Diction, and Figure. I saw 
the last of these perfect, and in a fair copy, in which 
he shoved prodigious judgment dnd reading; and 
particularly had reformed the art of rhctonck, by 
reducing that vast and confused heap of terms, vath 
which a long succession of pedants had encumbered 
tlie world, to a^cry nanow compass, comprehend- 
ing all that was useful and ornamental m poetry. 
Undei each head and chaptei, he intended to make 
remarks upon all the, ancients and moderns, ^ the 
Greek, Latin, English, Fiench, Spanish, and Ita- 
lian poets, and to note their seveial beauties and 
defects. 
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What remains of his works is left, as I am in- 
formed, in the hands of men of worth and judg- 
ment, who loved him. It cannot be supposed they 
would suppress any thing that was his, but out of 
respect to his memory, and for. want of proper hands 
to finish what so great a genius had begun 

Such is the declamation of Oldiswoith, written 
while his admiration was yet fresh, and his kindness 
warm ; and therefore such as, without any criminal 
purpose of decemng, shows a sti ong desire to make 
the most of all favouiable truth I cannot much 
commend the performance. The piaise is often 
indistinct, and the sentences are loaded with words 
of more pomp than use There is little, however, 
that can be contradicted, even when a plainei tale 
comes to be told 

Edmund Neale, known by the name of Smith, 
was born at Handley, the seat of the Lechmeres, 
in Worcestershire The year of his birth is un- 
certain * 

He was educated at Westminster. It is known 
to have been the practice of Dr Busby to detain 
those youth long at school, of whom he had formed 
the highest expectations Smith took his mastei’s 
degree on the 8th of July, I696, he theiefoie was 
probably admitted into the university in 1689, when 
we may suppose him twenty years old 

His reputation foi literature in his college was 
such as has been told , but the indecency and li- 

By Ills epitaph lie appears to hare been 42 rears old wlien 
he died He \ras consequentlv born in the rear 1C68 
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ccntiousness of Ins behaviour thcw upon him, De- 
cember £1', IGPJ, ^\lu]c he was yet only Bachelor, 
a pubhek aclnionitiori, entered upon record, in order 
to his expulsion. Of this icproof the chect is not 
known He was piobablylcs'; notorious. At Ox- 
ford, as we nil know, much will be foi given to 
literary incnt ; and of that he had exhibited suf- 
ficient e\ulcnce by Ins excellent ode on the death 
of the great ononlahst, Dr. Pocock, who died in 
1691, and whose praise must haicbeen written by 
Smith wdicn he had been hut two } cars in the nni- 
^elslt3• 

Tins ode, wdnch closed the second \olume of the 
Musje AngTican<ii, though peihaps some objections 
may be made to its Latinit), is bj* far the best 
l^nck composition m that collection; nor do I 
know w’licic to find it equalled among the modern 
writers. It expi esses, wntli great felicit}, images 
not classical in classical diction; its digiessionsand 
retuins ba\e been deservedly recommended by 
Trapp as models for imitation. 

He had several imitations from Cowley : 

Testatur lane lot scrino coloribus 
, Quot tu, Pococlvi, dissinahs tui 

Orator offers, qiiot pcissmi 
To mcuiorcs cclcbrare gaudent 

’ il Will not commend the figure wdiich makes the 
orator pronounce the coloxns^ or give to colours 
memory and delight. I quote it, however, as an 
imitation of these hnes * 

So many languages be bad m store. 

That only Fame speak of lam in more 
\OL II C 
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The simile, by iihich nn olil man, lelaimng the 
fire of Ills youth, is compaietl to yEtnu flaming 
through the snow, which Smith has used w itii great 
pomp, is stolen fiom Cowley, ho\\ever little worth 
the labour of coinc}ancc 

Hepiocccdcd to take his degiec of mastei of 
aits, July 8, Of the e\eicises which he jici- 

formed on that occasion, I have not heard an) thing 
meinoi able. 

As Ins yeais advanced, he advanced in lepiita- 
tion , forhc continued to cultn ate Ins mind, though 
he did not amend his iriegulanties by which he 
gave so much offence, that, April 24, 1700, the 
Dean and Chapter declared “the place of Mi. 
xSmith void, he having been convicted of riotous 
behavioui in the house of Mr Cole, an apothccaiy 
but it w'as refen ed to the Dean when and upon 
wfliat occasion the sentence should be put in c\c- 
I cution.” 

Thus tcndei ly was he ti cated the governoui s of 
his college could hardly keep him, and yet wislied 
that he would not force them to drive him .iw^ay. 

Some time aftei wards he assumed an appearance 
of decency in his own phrase, he whiicned himself, 
having a desiie to obtain the censorship, an office of 
honour and some profit in the college , but, wflien 
the election came, the prefeience Avas given to Mr 
Foulkes, hisjunioi * thesamc, I suppose, thatjomed 
with Freind in an edition of pait of Demosthenes 
The censoi is a tutor, and it was not thought 
proper to trust the supenntcndance of others to a 
man who took so little care of himself 

From this time Smith employed his malice and 
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ins wit against the l^enn, Dr ^\ltlnch, whom he 
consulercd as the opponent of lin claim Oi Ins 
lampoon iijion him, I once hcaid a single line too 
gross to he repealed. 

But he was still a genius and a scholar, and 
Oxford was unwilling to lose hun : lie was endured, 
wMth all Ins pianks and Ins vice'?, tw o j cars longer 5 
but on Dec 20, 170J, at the iiistnice of all the 
canons, the sentence declared ti\ e } cai s before was 
put in execution. 

Tlic execution was, I believe, silent and icndci , 
for one of his friends, from wlioin I Icai ned much 
of Ins life, appeared not to know it 

He w'as now driven to London, where he as- 
sociated liimself with the Whigs, whether because 
they were in jiowci, or because the Tones had ex- 
pelled Inm, 01 because lie was a Wing bj principle, 
may perhaps be doubted He was, how’'c\er, 
caressed by men of great abilities, whalevei were 
their party, and was supported by the hbeiaht^ of 
those wdio dehglited in Ins conversation. 

There was once a design, hinted at by Oldis- 
Avorth, to have made him usef il. One evening, as 
he was sitting wath a fnend at a tavcin, he Avas 
called down by the Avaitcr, and, having staid some 
time below, came up thoughtful After a pause, 
said he to Ins Jfhend, “ He that Avanted me below 
Avas Addison, whose business was to tell me tliat a 
History of the Revolution Avas intended, and to 
propose that I should undertake it I said, ‘ Wliat 
shall I do with the character of Lord Sunderland^’ 
and Addison immediately returned, ‘ When', Rag, 
A\ere jou drunk last and w^ent awaj 

c2 
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Captain Rag Avas a name which he got at OAford 
by his negligence of diess. 

This stoiy I heaid from the late Mr. Clark of 
Lincoln’s Inn, to whom it was told by the friend 
of Smith 

Such scruples might debar him fiom some profit- 
able employments , but, as they could not deprive 
him of any real esteem, they left him many fi lends ; 
and no man was ever bettei introduced to the the- 
ati e than he, who, in that violent conflict of parties, 
had a prologue and epilogue from the first wits on 
either side 

But learning and nature will now and then take 
diflPerent courses His play pleased the cnticks, and 
the cnticks only' It was, as Addison has lecorded, 
hardly heaid the third night Smith had indeed 
trusted entirely to his meiit, had ensured no band 
ofapplaudeis, noi.used anyartificeto force success, 
and found that native excellence was not sufficient 
for its own support 

The play, however, was bought by Lmtot, avIiO 
advanced the pi ice from fifty guineas, the current 
rate, to sixty, and Halifax, the general patron,' 
accepted the dedication Smith’s indolence kept 
him from wilting the dedication till Lmtot, after 
fiuitless importunity, gave notice that he would 
publish the play without it Now, therefoie, it 
was written , and Halifax expected the authour AVith 
his book, and had prepared to reward him with a 
place of three hundied pounds a yeai Smith, by 
y pride, or capiice, or indolence, oi bashfulness, 
neglected to attend him, tliough doubtless warned 
and pressed bv his fi lends, and at last missed his 
1 e\\ ai d by not going to solicit it 
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Addison has, in tlie Spectatoi, menlioned the 
neglect of Smith’s tragedy as disgraceful to the 
nation, and imputes it to the fondness foi operas 
then prevailing The autlioi ity of Acl dison is great , 
yet the voice of the people, when to please the 
people is the piii-pose, deserves regaid. In this 
question, I cannot but think the people m the 
right. The fable is mythological, ‘a story which 
we are accustomed to reject as faulty , and the 
manners are so distant from our own, that we 
know them not from sympathy, but by study the 
ignoiantdonot understand the action , the learned 
reject It as a school-boy’s tale, mo ediilus och. What 
I cannot for a moment believe, I cannot for a 
moment behold with interest' or anviety. The 
sentiments thus remote from life are removed yet 
fuither by the diction, which is too luxuriant and 
splendid for dialogue, and envelops the thoughts 
rather than displays them. It is a scholar’s play, 
such as may please the reader rathei than the 
spectator, the work of a vigorous and elegant 
mind, accustomed to please itself with its own 
conceptions, but of little acquaintance with the 
course of hfe. 

Dennis tells us, m one of his pieces, that he 
had once a design to have ivritteu the tiaged)'- of 
Phmdra , but w^as convinced that the action ivas 
too mythological. ' , ^ 

In 1709, a yeai aftei the exhibition of Phiedra, 
died John Philips, the friend andPeUow-collegian 
of Smith, who, on that occasion, wrote a poem, 
which justice must place among the best elegies 
which our language can show, an elegant mixtiiie 
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of fondnebS and adnniation, of digmty and softness 
Tlieie are some passages too ludicrous j but e\ery 
human performance has its faults. 

This elegy it was the mode among his friends to 
purchase foi a guinea; and, as his acquaintance 
was numerous, it was a very profitable poem. 

Of his Pindai mentioned by Oldisworth, I have 
ne\ ei other wise heard His Longinus he intended 
to accompaii}' with some illustratious, and had 
selected ‘his instances of the false sublime from 
the works of Blackmore 

HeiesoKcd to tiy again the fortune ofthe stage, 
w ith the story of Lady Jane Grey It is not un- 
likely that his expenence of the inefficacy and in- 
ciedibihty of a mythological tale might detei mine 
him to choose an action from English history, at 
no great distance fiom oiii own times, which w'as 
to end in a real e\ent, produced by the operation 
of knovm chaiacteis 

A subject wll not easily occur that can give 
move opportunities of informing the understand- 
ing, foi whicii Smith w’as unquestionably quahfied, 
or for moving the passions, m which I suspect him 
to have had less powei 

Having foi med his plan and collected matcrinis, 
he declared tliat a few months would complete his 
design, and, that he might puisne his woik A\ith 
less frequent arocations, he was, in June, I7IO, 
iimted !)> Mi. George Ducket to his house at 
Gaitham, in iriltslnie Heie he found such op- 
portunities of indulgence as did not much forward 
his studies, and paiticulaily some sliong ale, too 
delicious to be resisted He ate and diank lill lie 
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found himself plethorick * and then, resolving to 
ease hinisolf by e\ aciialioii, he nrotc to an apothe- 
cai y in the neighbourliood a prescription of a purge 
so forcible, that the apothecary thought it his duty 
to dela> it till he had gnen notice of its danger. 
Smith, not pleased witli the contradiction of a shop- 
man, and boastful of Ins o\mi knowledge, treated 
tlie notice with rude contempt, and swallowed Ins 
own medicine, winch, in July, 1710, bi ought him 
to the grave He was bulled at Gartliain. 

Manv -^ears afterwards. Ducket communicated 
to OldmiNon, ibe historian, an account pi etended 
to ba\ e been received fi om Sniitb, that Clarendon’s 
History was, in its publication, corrupted by Al- 
drich Sinalndge, and Atterbury; and that Smith 
was emplo}cd to forge and insert the alterations 

This stoiy was published triumphantly b} Old- 
ini\on, and ma} be supposed to ba\c been eagerly 
received , but its progress was soon checked , for, 
finding its wa3\into the Journal of Trevoux, it 
fell undei the eye of Atterbur^', then an exile in 
France, who immediately denied the charge, wnth 
this remarkable particular, that he ne\er in Ins 
whole life had once spoken to Smith , his company 
being, as must be inferred, not accepted by those 
wdio attended to their characters 

The charge w^as afterw^ards veiy dihgentlj’^ re- 
futed by Dr Burtou, of Eton, a man eminent for 
literature , and, though not of the same party wuth 
Aldncli and Atterbur^", too studious of truth to 
leave them burthened with a felse chars:e. The 
testimonies which he has collected hav'e convinced 
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mankind that either Smith or Ducket was guilty 
of wilful and malicious falsehood. 

This controversy brought into view those paits 
of Smith’s life which, with more honour to his 
name, might have been concealed 

Of Smith I can yet say a little moie. He was 
a man of such estimation among his companions, 
that the casual censures oi praises which he dropped 
in conversation weie considered, like those of Sca- 
liger, as wmrthy of preseivation 

He had srreat readiness and exactness of cri- 
ticism, and by a cursor} glance o\era new compo- 
sition would exactly tell all its faults and beauties 
He W'as remarkable for the power of reading 
wuth great rapidity, and of retaining with gieat 
fidelity w hat he so easily collected 

He therefore always knew what the present 
question required, and, when Ins friends expressed 
their wonder at his acquisitions, made in a state of 
appaient negligence and drunkenness, he never 
discoi eied his liours of reading or method of study, 
but involved himself in aftected silence, and fed 
his own \aiiity with then admiration. 

Onepiactice he had, which was easily obsci\ed 
if any thought or image was presented to Ins mind, 
that he could use or improve, he did not suffer it 
to be lost; but, amidst the jollity of a tavern, or 
in the warmth of coni ersat ion, lery diligently 
coninnttcd it to paper. 

Tluis it was tliat he had gathered two quires of 
hints for Ins new liagcd} , of which Rowe, when 
they were put into Ins hands, could make, as he 
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says, ^ ery little use, but which the collector con- 
sidered as a \aluable stock of Inaterials. 

When he came to London, his way of life con- 
nected him with the licentious and dissolute ; and 

j 

he affected the airs and gaiety of a man of pleasure ; 
but his dress was always deficient; scliolastick 
cloudiness still hung about him, and his memment 
was sure to produce the scorn of his compamons. 

With all his carelessness, and all liis vices, he 
V as one of the murmurers at Lortune , and won- 
dered wh} he was suffered to be poor, when Addi- 
son w as caressed and preferred , , uoi v ould a very 
little have contented him , foi he estimated his 
wants at six hundred pounds a year. 

In Ins course of reading, it was particular that 
he had diligently perused, and' accurately remem- 
bered, the old romances of knight-eirantr}*. 

He had a high opinion of his own merit, and was 
something contemptuous m his treatment of those 
whom he considered as not quahfied to oppose or 
contiadict him. He had man}* frailties; yet it 
cannot but be supposed that he had great merit, 
who could obtain to the same play a prologue from 
Addison, and an epilogue fiom Pripr; and n ho 
could have at once the patronage of Halifax, and 
the praise of Oldisn orth. 

For the power of communicating these minute 
memorials, I am indebted to' my conversation with 
Gilbert Walmsley,late registrar of the ecclesiastical 
court of Lichfield, who was acquainted both with 
Smith and Ducket; and declared, that, if the tale 
concerning ' Clarendon were 'forged, he should 


sus])ect Ducket of the falsehood , “foi Hag was a 
man of gieat veracity.’* 

Of Gilbert Walmslcy, thus presented to my 
mind, let me indulge myself in the lemcmhiance 
I knew him veiy eaily, he was one of the fiist 
fi lends that literature procured me, and I hope 
that at least my giatitude made me woithy of his 
notice. 

He Mas of an advanced age, and I Avas only yet 
a boy, yet he never lecened my notions vith 
contempt Hev'as a Whig, Avith all the Airulence 
and malevolence of his paity, yet diffcience of 
opinion did not keep us apart. I honoured liim, 
and he endured me 

He had mingled with the gay Avoild vithout ex- 
emption from Its vices oi its follies, but had nc\ei 
neglected the cultnation of Ins mind, Ins belief 
ofHcvelatioiiAVas unsliaken, his learning preseivcd 
his piinciples, he grew first legulai, and then 
pious. 

His studies had been so vaiious, that I am not 
able to name a man of equal knowledge. His ac- 
quaintance w itli books was great , and Avhat lie did 
not immediately know, he could at least tell where 
to find Such Avas Ins amplitude of learmng, and 
such his copiousness of communication, that it may 
be doubted Aidiethei a day now passes in which I 
haA^e not some adAxantage from Ins friendship 

At this man’s table I enjoyed many cheerful and 
instrnctiA'^e houis, Avith companions such as aie not 
often found, Anth one Avho has lengthened, and 
one Avho has gladdened, life, withDi James, Avhose 
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skill in pliysiclv will be long remembered , and with 
David Garrick, wLom I hoped to have gratified 
with this character of our common fiiend : but 
what aie the hopes of man • I am disappointed by 
that stroke of death, which has eclipsed the gaiety 
of nations, and impoverished the publick stock of 
harmless pleasure. 

In the Library at Oxford is the foUownng ludi- 
crous Anal3^sis of Pococlms 

Ex Autographo 

[Sent by tlie Authour to Mr. Urry 2 

OPUSCULUM hoc, Halberdane amplissime, 
in lucem proferie hactenus distuh, judicii tui acu- 
men sub\ entus magis guam bipenms Tandem ali- 
quando oden hanc ad te raitto sublimem, teneram, 
flebdem, suavem, qualem demum dmn js (si Musis 
vacaret (scnpSisset Gastrellus . adeo scilicet subli- 
mem ut inter legendum dormire, adeo flebdem ut 
ndere veils. Cujus elegantiam ut melius inspicias, 
versuum ordinem et matenam brenter refeiam. 
1""“ versus de duobus piailus decantatis 2^“ et 
3*“ de Lothariugio, cumcuhs subterraneis, saxis, 
ponto, hostibus, et AsiA. et de catenis, 
sudibus, uncis, draconibus, tigiibus et crocoddis. 
6", 7“*, 8“, 9% deGoniorilD, deBabylone, Babele, 
et quodam domi suae peregrine. lO”’, aliquid de 
quodam Pocockio 11“’, IS"*, de S^uia, Soljma. 
13“*, 14'“, de Hosea, et quercu, et de juvene quo- 
dam valde sene ' 15*“, 16“*, de iEtna, et quomodo 

iEtna Pocockio fit valde similis 17“*, 18“*, de 
tuba, astio, umbia, flamnns, rotis, Pocockio non 
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neglecto. Ca3tera de Chiistiauis, Ottomanis, Ba- 
bjlomis, Aiabibus, et gravissima agiorum melan- 
clioh^, de Cffisaie, Nestore, etmiserando 

juveiHS cujusdam florentissimi fato, anno astatis 
suae centesimo piaeraatuib abiepti. Quae omnia 
cum accurate expendcns, necesse est ut oden banc 
meam admirandd plan6 vaiietate constaie fateans 
Subita ad Batavos proficiscbi, lauro ab illis do- 
nandus. Pnus vero Pembrocluenses voco ad cer- 
tamen Poeticum. Vale. 

Illustnssima tua deosculoi crura 

E. SMITH. 


** Pro Flacco, ammo paulo attention), scripsissem Maronc. 
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Of Mn. Richard Duke I can find few memoilals. 
He was bred at Westminster and Cambridge ; 
and Jacob relates, that be ^\as some time tutor to 
the Duke of Richmond. 

He appears from his writings to have been not 
ill qualified for poetical compositions j and being 
conscious of his powers, when he left the university, 
he enlisted himself among the Wits TEJe was the 
familiar friend of Otway; and w'as engaged, among 
other popular names, in the translations of Ovid 
and Juvenal In Ins Reiiew, though unfinished, 
are some vigorous lines His poems are not below 
mediociity, nor have I found much in them to 
be praised t. 

He Tras admitted there in 1670, iras elected to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1675, and took his master's degree in 
1682 

t Thej make a part of a volume published by Tonson in Sro 
1717, containing the poems of the Earl of Roscommon, and the 
Duke of Buckingham’s Essaj on Poetry, but were first published in 
Drvden's Miscelhnv, as were most, if not all, of the poems in that 
collection 
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With tile wit he seems to have shared the disso- 
luteness of the times ; for some of his compositions 
are such as he must have reviewed with detestation 
in Ins latei days, when he published those Sermons 
which jFelton has commended. 

Perhaps, like some other foohsh young men, he 
rather talked than lived viciously, in an age when 
he that would be thought a ''dht was afraid to say 
Ins praj'ers j and whatever might have been bad in 
the first part of Ins life was surely condemned and 
reformed by Ins better judgment. 

In 168S, being then Master of Arts, and Fellow 
of Trinity College m Cambridge, he wrote a poem 
on the mariiage of the Lady Anne with George 
Prince of Denmark 

He then took orders , and, being made pie- 
bendaiy of Gloucester, became a proctor in con- 
vocation for that church, and chaplain to Queen 
Anne. 

In he was presented by the bishop of 

Winchester, to the wealthy living of Witney in 
Oxfordshire, which he enjoyed but a few months. 
On February 10, I7IO-II, having returned from 
an entertainment, he was found dead the next 
morning. His death, is mentioned in Swifr’s 
Journal. 
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Willi vjt King was born in London in 106$ j 
the sou of Ezekiel 'King, a gentleman. He was 
allied to the family of Clarendon 
From Wcstminstei school, where he ^\as a scholai 
on the foundation uudei the care of Di Busby, he 
was at eighteen elected to Christ Church in 1681 ; 
wliere he is said to have prosecuted his studies 
with so much intenseness and actiMty, that befoie 
he was eight years standing he had read over, and 
made remarks upon, twenty-two tliousand odd 
hundred hooks and manuscripts. The hooks w'ere 
certainly not very long, the manuscripts not very 
difficult, nor the lemarks very large ; foi the cal- 
culator will find that he despatched seven a daj’- 
foi every day of his eight years , with a remnant 
that more than satisfies most other students. He 
took his degree in the most expensive manner, as 
^ grand compounder , wlience it is inferred that 
he inherited a considerable fortune. 

In 1688, the same year m -vvliich he w^as made 
master of arts, he published a conftitation of A^a- 
rillas’s account of AVickliffe , and, engagingin the 
study of the civil law, became doctor in 1692, and 
was admitted advocate at Doctors’ Commons. 
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He had already made some translations from the 
Prench, and written some humorous and satirical 
pieces; ‘uhen, in 1694, Molesworth published his 
Account ofDenmarlc, in which he treats the Danes 
and their monarch with great contempt ; and takes 
the opportunity of insinuating those wild prmciples, 
by which he supposes liberty to be established, and 
by which his adversanes suspect that all subordi- 
nation and government is endangered. 

This book offended Prince George , and the 
Danish minister presented ahnemonal against it 
The prmciples of its authour did not please Dr. 
King , and therefore he undertook to confute part, 
and laugh at the rest The controvers} is now 
forgotten : and books of this kind seldom In e long, 
when interest and resentment ha\ e ceased 

In 1697j he mingled m the control eis}'- between 
Boyle and Bentley ; and w as one of those w ho tned 
what wit could perform in opposition to learning, 
on a question which learning onlj could decide 
In IG99, was pubhshed by him A Journey to 
London, after the method of Dr ]\Iartin Lister, 
who had published A Journe}' to Paris And, in 
1700, he satinsed the Royal Society, at least Sir 
Hans Sloaue their president, m two dialogues, in- 
tituled The Transactioner 

Thoufirh he was a resrular adiocate m the courts 
of cml and canon law, he did not Io\e his pro- 
fession, nor indeed any kind of business winch in- 
terrupted his %oluptuarj' dreams, or forced him to 
rou'^e from that indulgence in whicii onij lie could 
find delight His reputation as a cnihan was }et 
muntaiued by his judgments in the Courts of 
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Delegates, and raised very high- by the addiess 
and knowledge which he discoveied in VJOO, when 
he defended the Earl of Anglesea against his ladj', 
afterwards Duchess of Buckinghamshire, "who sued 
for a divorce and obtained it 

The expense of his pleasures, and neglect of 
business, had now lessened his revenues ; and he 
was willing to ticcept of a settlement, in Ireland, 
where, about I702, he was made judge of the ad- 
miralty, commissioner of the prizes, keeper of the 
records in Birmingham’s Tower, and vicai-geiieiai 
to Dr. Marsh, the primate 

But it ib^vain to put wealth within the reach of 
him who will not stretch out ins hand to take it. 
King soon found a friend, as idle and thoughtless 
as himself, in Upton, one of the judges, who had 
a pleasant house called Mountown, near Dublin, 
to winch King frequently retired; delighting to 
neglect his interest, forget Ins cares, and desert 
his duty. 

Here he wrote Mully of Mountown, a poem ; 
by which, though fanciful readers in the pnde of 
sagacity have given it a poetical interpretation, 
was meant originally no more than it expressed, as 
it was dictated only by the authour’s delight in the 
quiet of Mountown. 

In I7O8, when Lord Wharton was sent to go- 
vern Ireland, King leturned to London, mth his 
poverty, his idleness, and his wit , and published 
some essays, called Useful Transactions His 
Voyage to the Island of Cajamai is particularly 
commended. He then vrote the Art of Love, a 
poem remarkable, notwithstanding its title, fof 
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purity of sentiment , and in 1709 imitated Horace 
in an Art of Cookery, which he published, M'lth 
some letters to Dr. Listei 

In 1710, he appealed as a lover of the church, 
on the side of Sacheveiell , and was supposed to 
have concurred at least m the projection of The 
Examinei . His eyes wei e open to all theoperations 
of Whiggism , and he bestowed some strictures 
upon Dr. Rennet’s ad ulatoiy sermon at the funeral 
of the Duke of Devonshiie. 

The Histoiy of the Heathen Gods, a book com- 
posed foi schools, was wiitten by him in I7II. 
The work is useful , but might have been produced 
without the poweis of King The same -year, he 
published Rufinus, an historical essay, and a poem, 
intended to dispose the nation to think as he 
thought of the Duke of Marlboi oiigh and his ad- 
herents 

In 1711, competence, if not plenty, was again 
put into his powei He was, without the trouble 
of attendance, or the nioitification of a lequest, 
made gazetteer Swift, Freind, Piior, and other 
men of the same pai ty, bi ought him the key of the 
gazetteer’s office He was now again placed in a 
profitable employment, and again threw the benefit 
away An Act of Insolvency made his business 
at that time particulaily troublesome, and he 
would not wait till hurry should be at an end, but 
impatiently resigned it, and returned to his wonted 
indigence and amusements 

One of his amusements at Lambeth, where he 
resided, was to mortify Dr Temson, the arch- 
bishop, by a publick festivity, on tlie surrender of 
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Dunkirk to Hill ; an event with winch Temsoii’'^ 
political bigoti}’^ did not suffer him to be dcliglited. 
King was resolved to counteract his sullenncss, 
and at the expense of a few barrels of ale filled the 
neighbourhood ivith honest merriment. 

In the autumn of 1712, Ins health declined, he 
grew weaker by degrees, and died on Cliristmas- 
day. Though ins life had not been without irre- 
gularity, his pnnciples were puie and orthodo-v, 
and his death was pious. 

After this relation, it will be naturally sup- 
posed that his poems weie rather the amusements 
of idleness than cffoits of study that he endea- 
voured rather to dueit than astonish; that his 
thoughts seldom aspired to sublimity , and that, if 
his verse ivas easy and his images famihai, he at- 
tained wlut he desired His purpose is to be 
meiry , but perhaps, to enjoy his mirth, it may be 
sometimes necessary to think well of Ins opinions. 
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Thomas Sprat ^^as born m 1636, at Tallatonui 
Devonshire, the son of a clergyman ; and having 
been educated, as he telJs of himself, not at West- 
minster or Eton, but at a little school by the 
churchyard side, became a commoner of Watlham 
College in Oxford, in l651 , and being chosen 
scholar next year, proceeded - through the usual 
academical couise; and, in l657, became master 
of arts He obtained a fellowship, and commenced 
poet 

In 1659 , Ins poem on the death of Oh\er was 
published, with those of Dryden and Waller. In 
his dedication to Dr Wilkins, he appears a lery 
walling and liberal encomiast, both of the living 
and the dead He implores his patron’s excuse of 
his verses, both as falling “ so infinitely below the 
full and sublime genius of that excellent poet who 
made this way of writing free of our nation,” and 
being “so little equal and proportioned to the 
renown of a prince on whom they were written j 
such great actions and lives deserving to be the sub- 
ject of the noblest pens and most divine phansies.” 
He proceeds : “ Hanng so long experienced your 
care and indulgence, and been formed, as it were. 
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by your OA\n hands, not to entitle you to any thing 
•wliidi my meanness produces would be not only 
injustice, but sacrilege.” 

He published, the same year, a jioem on the 
Plague of Athens, a subject of which it is not 
easy to say hat could recommend it. To these he 
added afterwards a poem on Mr. Cowlej^’s death. 

After the llestoration he took orders, and by 
Cowlej’s recommendation was made chaplain to 
the Duke of Buckingham, whom he is said to have 
helped in writing the Rehearsal. He w as likewise 
chaplain to the King 

‘ As he was the faiouiite of Wilkins, at wdiose* 
house began those philosophical conferences and 
inquiries w’hich in time produced the Royal Society, 
he W'as consequently engaged in the same studies, 
and became one of the fellows . and wdien, after 
theinncoipoiation, something seemed necessaiy to 
reconcile the publick to the new' institution, he un- 
dertook to Write its history, which he published m 
I6C7. This is one of the tew books which selection 
of sentiment and elegance of diction have been 
able to preserve, though w'ntten upon a subject 
flux and transitory The History of the Royal 
Society is now’ read, not with the w’lsh to know 
what they weie then doing, but how their Trans- 
actions are exhibited by Spiat 

In the next year he published Observations bn 
Sorbiere’s Voyage into England, in a Letter to 
Ml Wren This is a work not ill performed j but 
perhaps rew’arded W’lth at least its full proportion 
of praise. 
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In 1(368, he published Cowley’s Latin poems, and 
piefixed in Latin the life of the authour , whicli he 
afterwards amplified, and placed before Cowley’s 
English works, which were by will committed to 
his care. 

Ecclesiastical benefices now' fell fast upon him 
In 1668, he became a prebendary of Westminster, 
and had aftenvards the church of St. Margaret, 
adjoming to the Abbey. He was, in 168O, made 
canon of Windsor, in I6SS, dean of Westminster, 
and, in 1684, bishop of Rochester. 

The court having thus a claim to his diligence 
and gratitude, he was required to write the history 
of the Rye-house Plot; and, in l685, pnblished 
A true Account and Declaration of the hornd 
Conspiracy against the late King, his present Ma- 
jest}', and the present Government; a performance 
which he thought convenient, aftei the Revolution, 
to extenuate and excuse 

The same year, being clerk of the closet to tlie 
King, he was made dean of the chapel-royal; and, 
the year afterw ards, leceived the last proof of his 
master’s confidence, by being appointed one of the 
commissioners for ecclesiastical affairs On the 
cntical day, when the Declaration distinguished 
the true sons of the Church of England, he stood 
neuter, and permitted it to beread at Westminster , 
but pressed none to violate his conscience ; and, 
when the Bishop of London was brought before 
them, ga\ e Ins voice in his favour. 

Thus far he suffered interest or obedience to 
carry him ; but further he refused to go AVhen 
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he found that the powers of the ecclesiastical com- 
mission 'were to be exercised against those who 
had refused the Declaration, he wrote to the lords, 
and other commissioners, a formal profession of his 
unwillingness to exercise that authonty any longer, 
and withdrew himself fi om them.^ After they had 
lead his letter, they adjourned for six months, and 
scarcely ever met afterwards. 

'"^Vhen -King Janies was frighted away, and a new 
government was to be settled. Sprat was one of 
those who consideied, in n conference, the great 
question, Wlietliei the crown was vacant? and 
manfully spoke in favour of his old master. 

He complied, however, with the new establish- 
ment, and was left unmolested , but, in 1692, a 
strange attack was made upon him by one Robert 
Young and Stephen Blackhead, both men convicted 
of infamous ciimes, and both, when the scheme was 
laid, prisoners in Newgate These men drew up an 
association, in which they whose names were sub- 
scribed declared their resolution to restore King 
James, to seize the Princess of Orange dead or alive, 
and to be ready with thirty thousand men to meet 
King James when he should land. To this they 
put the names of Sancroft, Sprat, Marlborough, 
Salisbury, and others. The copy of Dr. Sprat’s 
name was obtained by a fictitious request, to 'which 
an answer in his oxen hand, was desired. His hand 
was copied so v ell, that he confessed it might have 
deceived himself Blackhead, who had earned the 
letter, being sent again vith a plausible message, 
was \ cry curious to sec the house, and particular!} 
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importunate to be let into the study, where, as 
IS supposed, he designed to leave the association. 
This, howevei , V was .denied him , and he dropped 
itin a flower-pot in the pailour. , u 

Young now laid an information before the Privy. 
Council , and May7, 1692, thehishop was ariested, 
and kept at a messenger’s undei a strict, guard t 
eleven da^s His house was seaiched, and direc-,'j 
tions were given that the flower-pots should be in-- ' 
spected. Tlie messengers, however, missed the 
room in, which the paper was left Blackhead went 
therefore a third tune , and finding his papei where 
he had left it, 'brought It, away. 

The bishop, having been enlarged, was, on June I 
the 10th and 13th, , examined again befoie.the 
Privy Council, and confronted with his accusers ' 
Young persisted, with the most i obdurate ,impu- 
dence, against the strongest evidence „ but, the,^re- 
solutiqn of Blackhead by degrees gave way. ,Theie 
remained at last no doubtof the bishop’s innocence, ■. 
who, with great pi udence and diligence, traced^the , i 
progress, and detected the chaiacters of the. two 
informeis, 4 nd published an account of ■ his own . 
examination and deliverance, which madesUch an f 
impression upon him, that' he .commemorated it 
through life by an yearly .day of thanksgiving 
AVith what hope, or ivhat. interest, the ihllains 
had contnved an accusation whicli they must know - , 
themselves utteily unable to.prove, was never dis- ' 
covered. , . ' ^ ■ j . / 

After tins, he passedinsdaysm the quiet exercisei > 
of Ins function. Wien the cause of Sacheveiell put 
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of a diffeient kind, and that each has its distinct 
and characteristical excellence 

My business is only with his poems. He con- 
sidered Cowley as a "model, and supposed that, as 
he was imitated, perfection was approached No- 
thing, therefore, but Pindarick liberty was to be 
expected. There is in his few productions no want 
of such conceits as he thought excellent, and of 
those our judgment may be settled by the first 
that appeals m his piaise of Ciomwell, where he 
says, that Ciomu ell’s “ fame, like man, will glow 
white as it glows old.” 
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The life of the Earl of Halifax was properly 
that of an artful and active statesman, employed m 
balancing parties, contriving expedients, and com- 
bating opposition, and exposed to the vicissitudes 
of advancement and degradation; but, in this col- 
lection, poetical merit is the claim to attention ; 
and the account which is heie to be expected may 
properly be proportioned not to Ins influence in the 
state, but to his rank among the writers of verse. 

Charles Montague was born April 16, 1661, at 
Horton, m Northamptonshire, the son of Mr. 
George Montague, a younger son of the Earl of 
Manchester. He was educated first in the coun- 
try, and then removed to Westminster, where, m 
1677> fie was chosen a king’s scholar, and recom- 
mended himself to Busby by his felicity m extem- 
porary epigianis He contracted a very intimate 
friendship with Mr. Stepney; and, in l682, \Vhen 
Stepney was elected at Cambndge, the election of 
Montague being not to proceed till the year fol- 
lowing, he was afraid lest by being placed at Oxford 
he might be separated from his companion, and 
therefore solicited to be lemoved to Cambridge, 
Without waiting for tlie advantages ofanothei year. 
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It seems indeed time to wisli for a removal ; for 
he was aheady a school-boy of one-and-twenty. 

His relation, Dr Montague, was then master of 
the college m winch he w'as placed a fellow-com- 
monei, and took him under Ins paiticular care. 
Here he commenced an acquaintance unth the 
gi eat Newton, which continued tlnough Ins life, 
and was at last attested b}”- a legacy 

In 1685, Ins verses on the death of King Charles 
made such an impression on the Kail of Dorset, 
that he v as invited to town, and intioduced by that 
unneisal pation to the othei wits. In 1687, ke 
joined V ith Prior in the City Mouse and the Coun- 
tiy Mouse, a burlesque of Dryden’s Hind and 
Panther. He signed the invitation to the Prince 
of Orange, and sat in the convention He about 
the same time mairied the Countess Dowager of 
Manchester, and intended to have taken orders ; 
but aftei V arefs altering his pm pose, he purchased 
foi 1500/ the place of one of the cleiks of the 
council. 

Aftei he had w ntten his epistle on the victoiy of 
the Boyne, his patron Dorset introduced him to 
King AVilliam, vith this expression • “Sii, I have 
brought a mouse to vait on >our Majesty.^’ To 
vhicli the King is said to have lephed, “You do 
well to put me in the V a} ot making a of him 

and ordeied luma pension of five hundred jioiinds 
This sior), ho\\c\er current, seems to have been 
made after the e%cut The King’s answer implies 
a greater acquaintance witli our jiroverbial and fa- 
nnlni diction than KingYilIiiim could possibly 
ha' c allnined 
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In IG9I, being mcmbct of the lioiise of com- 
mons, be argued wairaly in favoiii of a law to grant 
the assistance of counsel intiials foi Ingh-treason ; , 
and, in the midst of his speech falling into some 
confusion, was foi awhile silent, but, recovering 
himself, observed, “how leasonable it was to allow 
counsel to men' called as criminals before a couit 
of justice, when it appeared how much the pre- 
sence of that assembly could disconceit one of 
their own body 

After this he rose fast into honours and employ- 
ments, being made one of the commissioners of the 
treasury, and called to the pnvy-council. In I69I-, 
he became chancellor of the exchequei , and the 
next year engaged in the great attempt of the re- 
comage, which was m two yeais happily completed 
In 1696, he projected the general fund, and raised 
the credit of the exchequer , ‘ and, after inquiry 
concerning a grant of Irish crown-lands, it was de- 
termined by a vote of the commons, that Charles 
Montague, esquire, had deso'ved his Majestfsfa- 
voin In 1698, being advanced to the first com- 
liiission of the tre’asury, he was appointed one of 
the regency in the king’s absence the next yeai 
he was made auditor of the exchequer, and the 
year after created Baron Halifax. He ivas, how- 

t j ^ 

ever, impeached by the commons ; but the articles 
were dismissed by the lords ’ 

t ’ ’ - 

’ f- 

j*" 'Tins anecdote is related by Mr Walpole, in his Catalogue 
of Royal and noble Aiitbours, of the Earl of Shaftesbury, autliour 
^of the Cbaractensticlfs 

r < < \ I 
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At the accession of Queen Anne he was dismissed 
from the council , and in the first parliament of her 
reign was again attacked by the commons, and 
again escaped by the protection of the lords. In 
1701, he wrote an answer to Broraley^s speech 
against occasional conformity He headed the 
Inquiry into the danger of the Church. In I7O6, 
he pioposed and negotiated the Union with Scot- 
land ; and when the Elector of Hanov^er received 
the garter, after the act liad passed foi securing 
tlie Piotestant Succession, he was appointed to 
cairy the ensigns of the older to the electoial couit 
He sat as one of the judges of Saclieveiell , but 
voted for a mild sentence Being now no longei 
in favour, he contnved to obtain a writ foi sum- 
moning the electoral prince to pailiament as Duke 
of Cambridge 

At the Queen’s death he was appointed one of 
the regents; and at the accession of George the 
First was made Earl of Halifax, knight of the 
garter, and first commissioner of the treasurj^ with 
a grant to his nephew of the leveision of the au- 
ditorsbip of the exchequer Moi e was not to be 
had, and this lie kept but a httle while, for, on 
the 19th of May, lyi-'i, he died of an inflammation 
of his lungs. 

Of him, who from a poet became a patron of 
poets. It will be readilj bclic\ed that the works 
w'ould not miss of celebiation. Addison beiran to 
piaise him earl}, and was followed or accompanied 
b} otbei poets, pei haps bv almost all, except Swift 
and Bojic, who foiboie to flatter him in liis life. 
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and after his death spoke of him, Swift with slight 
censure, and Pope in the character of Bufo with 
acrimonious contempt. 

He was, as Pope says, “fed with dedications 
foi Tickell affiims that no dedication was unre- 
warded. To charge all unmented praise with the 
guilt of flatter}^, and to suppose that the encomiast 
always knows and feels the falsehoods of his as- 
sertions, IS surely to discover great ignorance of 
human nature and human hfe In determmations 
depending not on rules, but on experience and 
comparison, judgment is always in some degree 
subject to affection Very near to admiration is 
the wish to admire 

Every man willingly gives value to the praise 
which hereceives, and considers the sentencepassed 
in bis favour as the sentence of discernment. We 
admire in a fiiend that understanding that selected 
us for confidence ; we admire more, in a patron, 
that judgment which, instead of scattenng bounty 
indiscnmmatel}'^, directed it to us; and, if the 
patronbeanauthour,thoseperformances which gra- 
titude foibids us to blame, affectation ivill easily 
dispose us to exalt. 

To these prejudices, hardly culpable, interest 
adds a power always operating, though not always, 
because not willmgly^ perceived The modesty of 
praise wears gradualtyaway; and perhaps the pride 
of patronage may be in time so increased, that mo- 
dest praise will no longer please. 

Many a blandishment was practised upon Hali- 
fax, which he would never have known, had he no 
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Other attractions than those of his poetry, of \\hicli 
a short time has withered the beauties. It would 
now be esteemed no honour, by a contributor to 
the monthly bundles of verses, to be told, that, m 
strains either familiar or solemn, he sings like 
Montague. 
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The Life of D u. Parnell is a task which I should 
very willingly decline, since it has been lately 
wntten by Goldsmith, a man of such vaiiety of 
powers, and such felicity of perfoimance, that he 
always seemed to do best that which he was doing ; 
a man who had the art of being minute without 
tediousness, and general without confusion , Avhose 
language was copious without exuberance, exact 
vithout constiamt, and easy without weakness 
What such an authoui has told, who would tell 
again ? I have made an abstract from his larger 
narrative , and have this gratification from my 
attempt, that it gives me an opportunity of paying 
due tribute to the memor}' of Goldsmith 

To ^avovTuf. 

Thomas Parnell was the son of a common- 
wealthsman of the same name, who, at the Re- 
stoiation, left Congleton in Cheshme, Avheie the 
family had [been established for several centuries, 
and, settling m Ireland, purchased an estate, which, 
VOL n. E 
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with Ills lands in Cheshiic, descended to the poet, 
who was born at Dublin m 1679 ; and, after the 
usual education at a grammai -school, was, at the 
age of thiiteen, admitted into the College, wheie, 
in 1700 , he became master of arts ; and was the 
same j’^ear ordained a deacon, though under the 
canonical age, b}^ a dispensation from the Bishop 
of Derry. 

About thiee yeais afterwards he was made a 
priest, and in 1705 Di Ashe, the Bishop of 
Clogher, conferied upon him the archdeaconry of 
Clogher. About the same time he mained Mrs 
Anne Minchin, an amiable lady, by whom he had 
two sons, who died young, and a daughtei wdio 
long survived him. 

At the ejection of the^^Hliigs, in the end of Queen 
Anne’s leign, Parnell was peisuaded to change his 
paity, not without much censure from those whom 
he forsook, and was received by the new ministry 
as a valuable reinforcement Wlien the Earl of 
Oxford was told that Di Parnell waited among 
the crowd in the outer room, he w^ent by the per- 
suasion of Swift, with his treasurer’s staff in his 
hand, to inquire for him, and to bid him welcome , 
and, as may be inferred from Pope’s dedication, 
admitted him as a favourite companion to his con- 
vivial hours, but, as it seems often to have hap- 
pened in those times to the favourites of the great, 
without attention to his fortune, which, however, 
was m no great need of improvement. 

Parnell, who did not want ambition or vanity, 
was desirous to make himself conspicuous, and to 
''ihow^ how woithy he was of high piefeiment r As 
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he thought himself qualified to become a popular 
pieacher, he, displayed his elocution with great 
success in the pulpits of London j but the Queen’s 
death putting an end to his expectations, abated his 
diligence; and Pope lepresents him as falling from 
that time into intemperance of wine. That in his 
latter life he was too much a lover of the bottle, 
IS not denied j but I have heaid it imputed to a 
cause more likely to obtain forgiveness from man- 
kmd, the untimely death of a darling son ; or, as 
others tell, the loss of his wife, who died (171^) in 
the midst of his expectations. 

He was now to derive every future addition to 
his preferments from his personal interest with his 
private friends, and he was not long unregarded. 
He was warmly recommended by Swift to Arch- 
bishop King, w'ho gave him a prebend m 1713; 
and in May 1716 presented him to the vicarage 
of Fmglass, in the diocese of Dublin, Avorth four 
hundred pounds a year. Such notice from such a 
man inclines me to believe, that the vice of which 
he has been accused was not gross, or not notorious. 

But lus prosperity did not last long. His end, 
w hatei er was its cause, was now appi oaching. He 
enjoyed his preferment little more than a year; for 
in July 1717, in his thirty-eighth year, he died at 
Chester on his way to Ireland. 

He seems to have been one of those poets who 
take delight m writing He contributed to the 
papers of that time, and probably published more 
than he owned. He left many compositions be- 
hind him, of which Pope selected those which he 
thought best, and dedicated them to the Earl of 
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Oxford Of these Goldsmith has given an opinion, 
and his criticism it is seldom safe to contradict. 
He bestows just piaise upon The Rise of Woman, 
tlie Tali'}' Tale, and the Peivrgihuin Veneiis, but 
has very properly rcmaiked, that in the Battle of 
Mice and Frogs the Greek names have not m 
English their original effect 

He tells us that the Bookworm is borrow'ed from 
Beza ; but he should have added w'lth modern ap- 
plications* and, w'hen he discovers that GayBac- 
clms is translated from Augurelliis, he ought to 
have remarked that the lattei pait is puicly Pai- 
ncll’s. Another poem, When Spring conies on, is, 
lie says, taken from the French I Avoiild add, 
that the dcsciiption of Barrenness, in his verses to 
Pope, was borrowed from Secundiis ; but lately 
seal clung for the passage which I had foimerly 
read, I could not find it. The Night-picce on Death 
IS indirectly preferred by Goldsmith to Giay’s 
Cliurch-yaid , but, in my opinion, Gray has the 
adiantage in dignity, \anety, and originality of 
sentiment He obseivcs, that the story of the 
Hermit is in I^Ioie’s Dialogues and How'elfs 
Letteis, and supjioscs it to ha\e been originally 
A 1 abian 

Goldsmith lias not taken any notice of the Elegy 
to tlie old Beauty, winch is perhaps the meanest; 
nor of the Allegory on IHan, the happiest of Par- 
nell’s pcrfoimances The hint of the Hymn to 
Contentment I suspect to ha\c been borrowed 
Irom Clcuel ind 

The general ch.iractei of Parnell is not great 
extent of comprehension, orfertiht} of mind. Of 
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the little that appears still less is his own. His 
praise must be derived from the easy sweetness of 
his diction . in Ins verses there is more happiness 
than pains ; he is spnghtly •viuthout effort, and 
always delights, though he never ravishes ; every 
thing is proper, yet everj' thing seems casual. If 
there is some appearance of elaboration in the 
Hermit, the narrative, as it is less airy, is less 
pleasing Of his other compositions it is impossible 
to say whether they are the productions of nature, 
so excellent as not to want the help of art, or of 
art so refined as to resemble nature 

This criticism relates only to thepieces published 
by Pope. Of the large appendages which I find in 
the last edition, I can only say, that I know not 
whence they came, nor have ever inquired whither 
tliey are going. They stand upon the faith of the 
compilers. 
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SA:iiui:L Garth tvas of a good family in Yoi kshire, 
and from some school in his own county became 
a student at Petei-house in Cambiidge, where he 
resided till he became doctoi of physick on July 
the 1691. He was examined before the college 
at London on March the 12th, 1691>2, and ad- 
mitted fellow June 26, l69S. He was soon so much 
distinguished by his conversation and accomplish- 
ments, as to obtain very extensive practice 5 and, 
if a pamphlet of those times may be credited, had 
the favour and confidence of one party, as Radchfie 
had of the other. 

He IS always mentioned as a man of benevolence j 
audit IS just to suppose that bis desue of helping 
the helpless disposed him to so much zeal for the 
Dispensary ; an undertaking, of which some ac- 
count, however short, is proper to be given. 

Whether what Temple says be true, that phy- 
sicians have had more learning than the other facul- 
ties, I will not stay to inquire , but, I believe, every 
man has found in physicians great liberality and 
dignity of sentiment, \ ery prompt effusion of be- 
neficence, and willingness to exert a lucrative art 
where thei e is no hope of lucre. Agreeably to this 
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cliaractei, the College of Physicians, in July, 1687, 
published vin edict, icquiring all the fellows, candi- 
dates, and licentiates, to give gratuitous advice to 
the neighbouring poor. 

This edict \^as sent to the couit of aldermen , 
and, a question being made to whom the appella- 
tion of the fjoor should be extended, the college 
answered, that it should be sufficient to bring a 
testimonial from the clergyman officiating in the 
parish where the patient resided. 

After a year’s experience, the physicians found 
their chanty frustrated by some malignant opposi- 
tion, and made to a great degree vain by the high 
price of physick , they therefore voted, in August 
16SS, that the laboratory of the college should be 
accommodated to the prepaiation of medicines, 
and anotlier room prepared for their reception , 
and that the contributors to the expense should 
manage the chanty. 

, It was now expected that the apothecaries would 
have undertaken the caie of providing medicines , 
but they took anothei couise. Thinking the whole 
design permcious to theinutefest, they endeavoiiied 
to raise a faction against it in the college, and found 
some physicians mean enough to solicit their pa- 
tionage, by betrayuug to them the counsels of the 
college. The greater part, however, enforced by 
a new edict, in the foimer order of 1687, 

and sent it to the majmr and aldermen, who ap- 
pointed a committee to treat with the college, and 
settle the mode of administering the chanty. 

P It was desired by the aldermen, that the testi- 
monials of churchwaidens and overseers should be 
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admitted, and that all lined seivants, and all ap- 
prentices to handicraftsmen, should be considered 
as j30or. This likewise was granted by the college 
It was then considered who should "distnbutethe 
medicines, and who should settle then prices. The 
physicians piocured some apothecaries to under- 
take the dispensation, and offered that the warden 
and company of the apothecaries should adjust the 
pnce. This offer was rejected; and the apothe- 
canes who had engaged to assist the chanty were 
considered as traitors to the company, threatened 
with the imposition of troublesome offices, and 
deteired from the performance of their engage- 
ments. The apothecaiies ventured upon publick 
opposition, and presented a kind of remonstrance 
against the design to the committee of the city, 
which the physicians condescended to confute and 
at least the tiaders seem to have prevailed among 
the sons of trade , for the proposal of the college 
having been considered, a paper of approbation 
was drawn up, but postponed and foi gotten. 

The physicians still peisisted, and in l69d a 
subsciiption was laised by themselves, according 
to an agreement piefixed to the Dispensary The 
pool were, for a time, supplied with medicines ; 
for how long a time, I know not The medicinal 
chanty, hke others, began with ardour, but soon 
remitted, and at last died gradually away. 

About the time of the subscription begins the 
action of the Dispensary The poem, as its subject 
was present and populai, co-operated with passions 
and prejudices then prevalent, and, with such 
auxiliaries to its mtrinsick merit, was universally 
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and liberally applauded ItA\as on the side ot 
charity against the intngues of interest, and of 
regular learning against licentious usurpation of 
medical authority, and was therefore naturally fa- 
voured by those who read and can judge of poetry. 
In 1697, Garth spoke that which is now called 
tlie Harveian Oration ; which the authours of the 
Biographia mention with more praise than the 
passage quoted in their notes will fully justify. 
Garth, speaking of the mischiefs done by quacks, 
has these expressions ; “ Non tamen telis vulnerat 
ista ag} rtarum coUuxies, sed theriaca quadara magis 
perniciosa, non pyrio, sed pul vere nescio quo exotico 
certat, non globulis plurabeis, sed pilulis teque 
lethahbus interficit.” Tins uas certainly thought 
fine bj’- the authour, and is still admired by his 
biographer. In October, 1702, he became one of 
the censors of the college. 

Garth, being an active and zealous TThig, was a 
member of the Kit-cat club, and, by consequence, 
familiarfy known to all the great men of that de- 
nomination In 1710, when the government fell 
into other hands, he i\nt to Lord Godolphin, on 
his dismission, a short poem, winch was cnticised in 
the Examiner, and so successfully either defended 
or excused bj^ Ulr. Addison, that, for tlie sake of 
the 1 indication, it ought to be presented. 

At the accession of the present familj^ his 
merits were acknowledged and rewarded. He 
was knighted with the sword of his hero, Marl- 
borough 5 and was made physician in ordmar}* to 
the King, and physician-general to the army. 

He then undertook an edition of 0\ id’s Meta- 
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morphoses, translated by several hands , winch he 
recommended by a preface, vnitten with moie os- 
tentation than ability’- j bis notions are half-formed, 
and his materials im methodically confused. This 
was his last work. He died Jan. IS, 1717-18, and 
was buried at Harrow-on-tlie-Hill 

His personal character seems to have been social 
and liberal. He communicated himself through 
a very vude extent of acquaintance , and though 
firm in a party, at a time when firmness included 
virulence, yet he imparted his kindness to those 
who were not supposed to favoui his principles 
He was an eaily encourager of Pope, and was at 
once the friend of Addison and of Granville. He 
IS accused of voluptuousness and irrehgion ; and 
Pope, who says, that “if ever there vas a good 
Christian, ^vlthout knowing himself to be so, it was 
Dr. Gaith,” seems not able to deny w'hat he is 
angry to hear, and loth to confess 

Pope afterw^ai ds declaredhiinself con\ meed, that 
Garth died in the communion of the church of 
Rome, ha^nng been privately reconciled. It is 
observed by Low'th, that there is less distance than 
IS tlioiight betw’een scepticism and popery, and 
that ammd, Avearied with perpetual doubt, wnllingly 
seeks repose in the bosom of an infallible dim ch 
His poetr}’’ has been pi aised at least equally to its 
merit. In the Dispensary there is a strain of smooth 
and free versification , but few lines are eminently 
elegant No passages fall below mediocrity', and 
few nsc much aboi e it. The plan seems formed 
without just proportion to the subject, the means 
and end haie no necessary conncMon llcsnel. 
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in his preface to Pope’s Essay, remarks, that Garth 
exhibits no discrimination of characters , and that 
what any one says might, with equal propriety, 
have been said by another The general design 
IS, perhaps, open to criticism ; but the composition 
can seldom be charged 'viuth inaccuracy or negli- 
gence. The authour never slumbers in self-indul- 
gence ; his full vigour is always exerted ; scarcely 
a line is left unfinished , nor is it easy to find an 
expression used by constraint, or a thought im- 
perfectly expressed. It was remarked by Pope, 
that the Dispensary had been corrected m every 
edition, and that every change was an impiove- 
ment. It appears, however, to want something of 
poetical ardour, and something of general delecta- 
tion 5 and therefore, since it has been no longer 
supported by accidental and intrinsick popularity, 
it has been scarcely able to suppoi t itself. 
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Nicholas Rowe was born at Little Beckford, in 
Bedfordshiie, in 1673. His famil}’' had long pos- 
sessed a considerable estate, \ntli a good house, at 
Lambertoun in Devonshiie^. The ancestor irom 
whom he descended in a direct line leceived the 
arms borne by his descendants for his braveiy in 
the Holy War. His fathei, John Rowe, wlio was 
the first that quitted Ins paternal acres to practise 
any part of profit, piofessed the law, and published 
Benlow’s and Dallison^s Reports in the leign of 
James the Second, when in opposition to the no- 
tions, then diligentl}' propagated, of dispensing 
poM'er,he ventuiedto remaik how low his authours 
rated the prerogatn e He was made a seijeant, 
and died April SO, l6S2. He was buiied in the 
Temple church 

Nicholas was first sent to a private school at 
Highgate, and, being afteiwaids lenioved to West- 
minster, was at twelve yeaisf cliosen one of the 
king’s scholars His master was Busb}^ who suf- 
fered none of his scholars to let their powers he 
useless 5 and Ins exercises in seveial languages are 

In the Vjllarc, Lamerton 
t He was not elected till 1688 
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said to liave been written with uncommon degrees 
of excellence, and yet to have cost him veiy little 
labour. 

At sixteen he had, in his fathei’s opinion, made 
advances in learning sufficient to qualify him foi 
the study of law, and was entered a student of the 
Middle Temple, where for some time he read 
statutes and reports with pioficiency propoi tionate 
to the force of his mind, which was alieady such 
that he endeavouied to comprehend law, not as a 
senes of precedents, or collection of positive pre- 
cepts, but as a system of rational government, and 
impartial justice 

When he was nineteen, he w'as, by the death of 
his father, left more to Ins own diiection, and pio- 
bablyfiom that tune suffered law gradually to give 
w'ay to poetry. At tw'enty-five he pioduced the 
Ambitious Step-Mother, which was received wuth 
so much favour, that he devoted himself from that 
tune wholly to elegant literature. 

His next tragedy (1702) was Tamerlane, in wdiich, 
under the name of Tamerlane, he intended to cha- 
racteiize King William, and Lewis the Fourteenth 
under Bajazet. The virtues of Tamerlane seem to 
have been arbitrarily assigned him by his poet, foi 
I know not that history gives any other qualities 
than those which make a conqueror. The fashion, 
however, of the time was, to accumulate upon 
Lewis all that can raise horror and detestation; 
and whatever good w^as withheld from him, that it 
might not be thrown away, was bestowed upon 
King William 

This Avas the tragedy ivliich Rowe valued most. 
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and that which probably, by the help of political 
auxihanes, excited most applause , but occasional 
poetry must often content itself with occasional 
praise. Tamerlane has for a long time been acted 
only once a year, on the night when King William 
landed. Our quairel with Lewis has been long 
over , and it now gratifies neither zeal noi malice 
to see him painted with aggravated featuies, like 
a Saracen upon a sign. 

The Fair Penitent, his next production (1703), 
IS one of the most pleasing tragedies on the stage, 
where it still keeps its turns of appearing, and pio- 
bably will long keep them, for there is scaicely 
any work of any poet at once so interesting by the 
fable, and so delightful by the language The 
story IS domestick, and therefore easily received by 
the imagination, and assimilated to common life j 
the diction is exquisitel}' harmonious, and soft oi 
sprightly as occasion lequires. 

The character of Lothaiio seems to have been 
expanded by Kichardsoii into Lovelace, but he 
has excelled his original in the moral effect of the 
fiction Lothario, with gaiety which cannot be 
hated, and bravely which cannot be despised, re- 
tains too much of the spectator’s kindness. It was 
in the powei of Richardson alone to teach us at 
once esteem and detestation, to raakeiirtuous re- 
sentment overpowei all the benevolence which wit, 
elegance, and courage, naturally excite , and to 
lose at last the hero in the villain. 

The fifth act is not equal to the former, the 
events of the drama are exhausted, and little re- 
mains but to talk of vliat is past It has been oh- 
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served, that the title of the play does not suffi- 
ciently correspond with the behaviour of Calista^ 
who at last shows no evident sign's of repentance, 
but may be reasonably suspected of feeling pam 
from detection rather than from guilt, and ex- 
presses moie shame than sorrow, and moie rage 
than shame 

His next (170(5) was Ulysses , which, with the 
common fate of mythological stones, is nowgene- 
lally neglected We have been too early acquainted 
with the poetical heroes, to expect any pleasuie 
from their levival; to show them, as they have 
already been shown, is to disgust by repetition ; 
to give them new qualities, oi new adventures, is 
to offend by violating received notions. 

The Royal Convert (I 7 O 8 ) seems to have abetter 
claim to longevity. The fable is drawn from an 
obscure and barbarous age, to which fictions are 
more easily and propeily adapted; for when objects 
are imperfectly seen, they easily take foims from 
imagination. The scene lies among our ancestors 
in oui own countiy, and therefore vnry easily 
catches attention Rodogune is a peisonage truly 
tragical, of high spiiit, and violent passions, great 
with tempestuous dignity, and wicked with a soul 
that vvnuld- havn been heioick if it had been vir- 
tuous. , The motto seems to tell that this play 
was not suecessful 

Rowe does not always remember what his cha- 
racters require In Tamerlane there is some ridi- 
culous mentionof the God of Lov'^e . and Rodogune, 
a savnge Saxon, talks of Venus, and the eagle that 
bears the thunder of Jupitei. 
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- This play discovers its own date, by a prediction 
of the Union, in imitation of Cranmei’s prophetick 
promises to Henry the 'Eighth The anticipated 
blessings of union are not very naturally intiodnced, 
nor very happily expressed 

He once (1706) tried to change his hand. Hh 
ventured on a comedy, and produced the Biter, 
with which, though it was unfavourably treated by 
tlie audience, he was himself delighted , for he is 
said to have sat m the house laughing witli great 
vehemence, whenever he had, in his own opinion, 
produced a jest. ^ But, finding that he and the 
publick had no sympathy of mirth, he tiied at 
lighter scenes no more , f 

After the Royal Convert (1714) appeared Jane 
Shore, written, as its authour professes, in imiiatwn 
OfShaJespeare’s style In what he thought himself 
an imitator of Shakspcaie, it is not easy to conceive 
The numbers, the diction, the sentiments, and the 
conduct, every thing in which imitation can consist, 
aie lemote in the utmost degree from the manner 
of Shakspeare, whose dramas it resembles only as 
it IS an English story, and as some of the persons 
have their names in liistoi^ This play, consisting 
chiefly of domestick scenes and private distress, lays 
hold upon the heai t. The wife is foi given because 
she repents, and the husband is honoured because 
he forgives. This, therefore, is one of those pieces 
ivliich we still welcome on the stage 

His last tiagedy (1715) was Lady Jane Grey. 
This subject had been chosen by Mr. Smith, whose 
papers weie put into Rowe’s hands such as be de- 
scribes them in Ins preface This play has likewise 
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sunk into oblu ion. From this time he gave nothing 
more to the stage 

Being by a competent fortune exempted from 
any necessity of combating his inclination, he never 
M rote in distress, and therefore does not appear to 
have ei crwritteti in haste. His works were finished 
to his ou n approbation, and bear few marks of neg- 
ligence or hurry. It is remarkable, that his pro- 
logues and epilogues are all his own, though he 
sometimes supplied others , he afforded help, but 
did not solicit it 

As his studies necessarily made him acquainted 
i\ith Shakspeare, and acquaintance produced vene- 
ration, he undertook (1709) an edition of his works, 
from which he neither recen ed much praise, nor 
seems to have expected it, yet, I believe, those who 
compare it vitli former copies v ill find that he has 
done more than he promised , and that, without 
the pomp of notes or boasts of criticism, many 
passages are happily restored. He prefixed a life 
of the authour, such as tradition, then almost ex- 
piring, could supply, and a preface* , which can- 
not be said to discover much profundity or pene- 
tration He at least contributed to the popularity 
of his authour. 

He was willing enough to improve his fortune 
by othei arts than poetry. He was under-secretarj'- 
for three years when the Duke of Queensberry was 
secretar}’ of state, and afteni ards apphed to the 
Earl of Oxford for some publick employra'entf. 

* Mr Rowes preface, howereo^is not distinct, as it might be 
supposed from tlus passage, from the life 

"t Spence 
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Olsford enjoined liim to study Spanish , and when, 
some time afterwards, he came again, and said that 
he had masteied it, dismissed him with this con- 
gratulation, “ Then, sir, I envy you the pleasure 
of reading Don Quixote in the original ” 

This story is sufficiently attested , but why Ox- 
ford, who desired to be thought a favourer of lite- 
ratuie, should, thus insult a man of acknowledged 
merit , oi how Rowe, who was so keen a Whig* 
that he did not willingly conveise with men of the 
opposite paity, could ask preferment fiom Oxford ; 
it is not now possible to discover. Pope, who told 
the story, did not say on what occasion the advice 
was given , and, though he owned Rowe’s disap- 
pointment, doubted whether any injury was in- 
tended him, but thought it rather Lord Oxford’s 
odd 'way. 

It is likely that he lived on discontented through 
the rest of Queen Anne’s reign ; but the time came 
at last when he found kmder friends. At the ac- 
cession of King George he was made poet-laureat j 
I am afraid by the ejection of pooi Nahum Tate, 
who (1716) died in the Mint, where he was forced 
to seek sheltei by extreme poverty. He was made 
likewise one of the land-surveyors of the customs 
of the port of London. The Prince of Wales chose 
him clerk of his council, and the Lord Chancellor 
Paiker, as soon as he received the seals, appointed 
him, unasked, secretary of the presentations Such 
an accumulation of employments undoubtedly pro- 
duced a very considerable revenue 

Having ahead)" translated some parts of Lucan’s 
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Phaisalia, winch had been jjubhshcd in the Mis- 
cellanies, and doubtless received many piaiscs, he 
undertook a \eision of the vholc work, which he 
h\ed to finish, but not to publish. It seems to 
liaA e been printed under the care of Dr. Welwood, 
who prefiKedtheauthour’s life, in whicliis contained 
the following character : 

“ As to his person,it was gi aceful and well made; 
his face regular, and of a manly beauty. As his 
soul was well-lodged, so its rational and animal 
faculties excelled in a high degiee. He had a 
quick and fruitful invention, a deep penetration, 
and a large compass of thought, v itli singular dex- 
terity and easiness in making his thoughts to be 
understood He w as master of most parts of po- 
lite learning, especially the classical authours, both 
Greek and Latin ; understood the Fi ench, Italian, 
and Spanish languages ; and spoke tlic first fluently, 
and the other two tolerably well. 

“ He had likewise read most of the Greek and 
Roman histones in their original languages, and 
most that arc w'rote in English, French, Italian, 
and Spanish. He had a good taste in philosophy ; 
and, having a firm impression of religion upon Ins 
mind, he took great delight in divinity' and eccle- 
siastical Instory, in both which he made great ad- 
vances in the times he rctued mto the country, 
which was frequent. He expressed, on all occa- 
sions, his fuU persuasion of the truth of revealed 
religion , and being a sincere member of the esta- 
blished church himself, he pitied, but condemned 
not, those that dissented from it. He abhorred 
the principles of persecuting men upon the account 

r 5 
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of then opinions in religion , and, being strict in 
his own, he took it not upon him to censure those 
of anothei persuasion His conversation was plea- 
sant, witty, and leai ned, without the least tincture 
of alfectation pi pedantry and his inimitable man- 
ner of diveiting and enlivening the company made 
it impossible for any one to be out of humour when 
he was in it Envy and detraction seemed to be 
entiiely foreign to his constitution ; and whatever 
provocations he met with at^any time, he passed 
them over without the least thought of resentment 
or revenge. As Homer had a Zoilus, so Mr Rowe 
had sometimes his, for theie were not wanting 
malevolent people, and pretenders to poetry too, 
that would now-and-then bark at his best perform- 
ances ; but he lyas so conscious of his own genius, 
and had so much good-nature, as to forgive them^ 
nor could he ever be tempted to i eturn them an 
answer. ^ , 

“ The love of learning and poetry made him not 
the less fit for busmess, and nobody applied him- 
self closer to it, wlien it required his attendance. 
Tiie late Duke of Queensberry, when he was secrc- 
taiy of state, made him his secretary for pubhck 
affairs ; and when tliat ti uly great man came to 
know him well, he was never so pleased as when 
Mr. Rowe was in Ins company. After the duke’s 
death, all avenues were stopped to his preferment , 
and, dunng the rest of that reign, he passed his 
time with the Muses and his books, and sometimes 

< I 

the conversation of his friends 

“ When he had just got to be easy in his fortune, 
and was an a fair way to make it better, death 
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swept him away, and in linn deprived the world of 
one of the best men, as well as one of the best 
geniuses, of the age He died like a cliiistjan and 
a philosopher, in chanty with all mankind, and 
with an absolute resignation to the will of God. 
He kept up his good-humour to the last , and took 
leave of his wife and frieiids, immediately before 
his last agony, with the same tranquillity of mmd, 
and the same indifference for life, as though he 
had been upon taking but a short journey. He was 
twuce married , first to a daughter of Mr. Parsons, 
one of the auditors of the revenue ; and afterwards 
to a daughter of Mr Devenish, of a good family iii 
Dorsetshire ' By the first he had a son , and by 
the second a daughtei, marned afterwards to Mr. 
Fane, He died the 6th of December, 17 IS, in the 
forty-fifth year of his age 5 and was buried the 
nineteenth of the same month m Westininstei- 
abbey, in the aisle wdiere many of our English poets 
are interred, over against Chaucer, his body being 
attended by a select number of his friends, and the 
dean and -choir officiating at tlie funeral.” 

To tlus character, which is apparently given with 
the fondness of a friend, may be added fhe testi- 
mon}' of Pope, who sayS, in a letter to Blount, 
“ Mr Rowe accompamed me, and passed a week 
in the Forest. I need not tell you how^ niuch a 
man of his turn entertained me; but I 'must ac- 
quaint you,“ there is a vivacity and gaiety of dis- 
position, almost peculiar to him, which make it 
impossible to part from him without that uneasi- 
ness w Inch generally succeeds all our pleasure 

Pope has left behind him another mention of 
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be failed so iguominiously, that his Biter is not 
inserted in liis woiks, and his occasional poems 
and short compositions are rarely worthy either 
praise or censure ; for they seem the casual sports 
of a mind seeking lather to amuse its leisure than 
to exercise its pou crs. 

lu the construction of his dramas, there is not 
much art ; he is not a nice obser\*er of the unities. 
He extends time and varies places as his conveni- 
ence requires To vary the place is not, in my 
opimon, any violation of nature, if tlie cliange be 
made between the acts , for it is no less easy for 
the spectator to suppose himself at Athens m the 
second act, than at Thebes in the first, but to 
change the scene, as is done by Roii e,in the middle 
of an act, is to add more acts to the play, since 
an act is so much of the business as is transacted 
vithout interruption Rowe, by this licence, easily 
extricates himself fiom difficulties; as in Jane 
Gray, when ve hare been terrified with all the 
dreadful pomp of publick execution, and are 
vondeiing how the heroine or the poet will pro- 
ceed, no sooner has Jane pronounced some pro- 
phetick rhymes, than — pass and be gone — the scene 
closes, and Pembroke and Gardiner are tuined out 
upon the stage 

I know not that there can be found in his plays 
any deep search into nature, any accurate dis- 
criminations of kindred qualities, or nice display 
’ of passion in its progress , all is general and un- 
defined. Nor does he much interest or affect the 
auditor, except lu Jane Shore, who is always seen 
and heard with pity Alicia is a character of empty 
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noise, with no resemblance to real soirow oj to 
natural madness 

Whence, tlien, has Rowe his reputation^ Fiom 
the reasonableness and propriety of some of his 
scenes, from the elegance of his diction, and the 
suavity of his \ ersc He seldom moves cither pity 
or terrour, but he often elevates the sentiments j he 
seldom pierces the breast, but he always delights 
the ear, and often improves the understanding. 

His translation of the Golden Verses, and of the 
first book of Quillet’s poem, have nothing in them 
remarkable. The Golden Verses are tedious. 

The version of Lucan is one of the greatest pro- 
ductions of English poetry , for there is perhaps 
none that so completely exhibits the genius and 
spirit of the original. Lucan is distinguished by a 
kind of dictatorial or philosophick dignity, rather, 
as Quintilian observes, declamatory than poetical , 
full of ambitious morality and pointed sentences, 
comprised in vigorous and animated Imes. , This 
character Rowe has very diligently and successfully 
preserved. His versification, which is such as his 
contemporaries practised, witliout any attempt at 
innovation or improvement, seldom wants either 
melody or force. His authour’s' sense is sometimes 
a httle diluted by additional infusions, and some- 
times weakened by too much expansion- But such 
faults are to be expected in all translations, from 
the constraint of measures and dissimilitude of 
languages. The Pharsaha of Rowe deserves more 
notice than it obtains, and as it is more read will 
be more esteemed . • 
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' Joseph Addison x^as born on the first of ’May, 
1672 , at Milston, of which his father, Lancelot 
Addison> was then rector, near Ambrosebury in 
"Wiltshire, and appeanng weak and unlikely to live, 
he was christened the same day. After ,tlie usual 
domestick education, which from the character of 
Ins father may be reasonably supposed to have 
given him strohg'impressions of piety, he was com- 
mitted to the care of Mr. Naish at Ambrosebury, 
and afterwards of Mr, Taylor at Salisbury.' 

Not to name the school or the masters of men 
illustrious for literature, is a kind of histoncal fraud, 
by which honest fanm is injuriously dimimshed : I 
wouldftherefore trace him through the whole pro- 
cess of his education. In 1683, in the beginning 
of his twelfth year, his father, being made dean of 
Lichfield, naturally earned his fa'mity to his new 
residence, and, I believe, placed him for some 
time, probably not long, under Mr Shaxv, then 
master of the school at Lichfield,' father of the 
late Dr Peter Shaw Of this inten^al his bio- 
graphers have given no account, and I know it 
only from a story of a barrmg~out, told me, when I 
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was a boy, by Andiew Corbet of Shropshire, who 
had heard it from Mr. Pigot his uncle. 

The practice of dan tng~out was a savage licence, 
practised m many schools to the end of the last 
century, by whicli the boys, wlien the periodical 
vacation drew neai, growing petulant at the ap- 
proach of liberty, some days before the time of 
regular recess, took possession of the school, of 
which the}" bailed the doors, and bade their master 
defiance from the windows. It is not easy to sup- 
pose, that on such occasions the master would do 
more than laugh , yet, if tradition may be credited, 
he often struggled hard to force or surprise the 
garrison The master, when Pigot was a school- 
boy, was barred-out at Lichfield , and the whole 
operation, as he said, vas planned and conducted 
by Addison. 

To judge better of the probability of this stor}", I 
have inquired when he was sent to the Chartieux , 
but, as he was not one of those who enjoyed the 
founder’sbenefaction,thereisnoaccountpreserved 
of Ins admission. At the school of the Chartieux, 
to winch he was removed either from that of Salis- 
bury oi Lichfield, he pursued his juvenile studies 
under the care of Dr. Elhs, and contracted that 
intimacy with Sir Richard Steele, which their joint 
labouis have so effectually recorded. 

Of this memorable fnendship the greater praise 
must be given to Steele It is not hard to love 
those from whom nothing can be feaied, and 
Addison never considered Steele as a rival , but 
Steele lived, as he confesses, under an habitual 
subjection to the piedominating gemus of Addi- 
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SOU, whom he alwajs mentioned \\itli reverence, 
and treated ^Yilh obsequiousness. 

Addison*, v>ho knew his own dignity, could not 
always forbear to show it, by playing a little upon 
his admirer ; but he was in no danger of retort : 
his jests were endured without resistance or re- 
sentment. 

But the sneer of joculant}" was not the worst. 
Steele, whose imprudence of generosity, or vanity 
of profusion, kept him always incurably necessitous, 
upon some pressing exigence, in an evil hour, bor- 
rowed an hundred pounds of his friend, probably 
v\ ithout much purpose of repayment ; but Addison, 
who seems to have had other notions of a hundred 
pounds, grew impatient of delay, and reclaimed his 
loan by an execution. Steele felt with great sen- 
sibilit}- the obduracy of his creditor, but with emo- 
tious of sorrow rather than of angerf. 

In 1687 he was entered into Queen’s College in 
Oxford, where, in 1689, the accidental perusal of 
some Latin verses gained him the patronage pf Dr. 
Lfancaster, afterwards provost of Queen’s College; 
by whose recommendation be was elected into 
Magdalen College as a demy, a term by which that 

Spence- 

t This fact \ras communicated to JoTinson in m\ Jieanng bp a 
person of unquestionable veraatp, but irbose name I am not at 
liberty to mention He bad it, ns he told us, from X.ady Pnm- 
rose to irhom Steele related it mth tears in Lis eyes The late 
Hr Stinton confirmed it to me, bv saying, that he had beard it 
from Mr Hoole, authour of the Roman History, and he, from Mr 
Pope 

Sec, Victor’s Letters, vol i p o28, this transaction somewhat 
differently related 
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society denominates those which are elsewhere 
called scholars , young men, who partake of the 
foundei’s benefaction, and succeed m their order 
to vacant fellowships* 

Here he continued to cultivate poetry and cri- 
ticism, and grew first eminent by his Latin com- 
positions, which are indeed entitled to particular 
praise He has not confined himself to the imita- 
tion of any ancient authour, but has formed his 
style from the general language, such as a diligent 
perusal of the productions of different ages hap- 
pened to supply 

His Latin compositions seem to have had much ^ 
of his fondness, foi he collected a second volume 
of the Musae Anglicanae, perhaps for a convenient 
receptacle, in which all his Latin pieces are in- 
serted, and where his poem on the Peace has the 
first place He afterwards presented the collection 
to Boileau, who, from that time, conceived,” 
says Tickell, “ an opinion of the English geniusfor 
poetry ” Nothing is better known of Boileau, than 
that he had an injudicious and pee\nsh contempt 
of modern Latin, and therefore his profession of 
regard was probably the effect of his civility lathei 
than approbation 

Three of his Latin poems are upon subjects on 
which perhaps he would not have ventured to have 
written in his own language The Battle of the 
Pigmies and Cranes , The Barometer, and A Bowl- 
ing-green. Tinien the matter is low or scanty, a 
dead language, in which nothing is mean because 


* Ht took lIiL cUgrte of M A Fcbrinr; 14, 1C93 
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nothing IS familiar, affords gieat conveniences j 
and, by the sonorous magnificence of Roman syl- 
lables, the wnter conceals penury of thought, and 
want of novelty, often from the reader, and often 
from himself. 

In his twenty-sefcond year he first showed his 
power of English poetry by some verses addressed 
to Dryden , and soon after published a translation 
of the greater part of the Foutth Georgick upon 
Bees , after which, says Dryden, “ ray latter swarm 
is'haidly worth the hinng ” 

About tlie same time he composed the arguments 
prefixed to the several books of Dryden’s Virgil ; 
and pioduced an Essay on the Georgicks, juvemle, 
superficial, and umnstructive, without much either 
of the scholar’s learning or the cntick’spenetration. 

His next paper of verses contained a character of 
the principal English poets, inscribed to Henry Sa- 
cheveiell, who was then, if not a poet, a wntei of 
verses* , as is shown by liis versiop of a small part 

* A letter which I found among Dr Johnson b papers, dated 
in January, 1784, from a lady in Wiltshire, contains a discoverj’^ 
of some importance m literary history, viz that by the initials 
H S prefixed to tlic poem, we are not to understand the famous 
Dr Henry Sacheverell, whose trial is the most remarkahle inci- 
dent in his life The information thus communicated is, tliat the 
verses in question were not an address to the famous Dr Sache- 
vcrell, but to a very ingenious gentleman of the same name, who 
died young, supposed to be a Manhsman, for that he wrote the 
history of the Isle of Man That this perspn left his papers to 
Mr Addison, and had formed n plan of a tragedy upon the death 
of Socrates The ladj says, she had tins information from a }fr 
Stephens, who was a fellow of iMcrton College, a conteraporar\ 
and Ultimate with Mr Addison m Oxford, who died, near JO \ cars 
ago, a preheudarv of WJnchcj-tci 
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of Virgifs Georgicks, published in the Miscel- 
lanies , and a Latin encomium on Queen Mary, in 
the Musce Anglican®. These verses exhibit all the 
fondness of friendship ; but, on one side or the 
other, friendship was afterwards too weak foi the 
malignity of faction. 

'In this poem is a very confident and discriminate 
character ofSpenser, whose woik he had then nevei 
read **'. So little sometimes is criticism the effect of 
judgment. It is necessary to inform the reader, 
that about this time he was introduced by Congieve 
to Montague, then Chancelloi of the Exchequer : 
Addison was then learning the bade of a courtier, 
and subjoined Montague as a poetical name to those 
of Cowley and of Dryden 

By the influence of Mr. Montague, concurring, 
accoiding to Tickell, with his natural modesty, he 
was diverted from his original design of entering 
into holy orders. Montague alleged the corruption 
of men who engaged in cml employments without 
liberal education, and declaied, that, though he 
was lepresented as an enemy to the church, he 
would never do it any injury but by withholding 
Addison fiom it. 

Soon after (in l 69 <^^) he wrote a poem to King 
William, with a ihyming introduction addressed to 
Lord Somers King Wilham had no regai d to ele- 
gance 01 liteiature ; Ins study vas only var j yet 
by .1 choice of ministers, •viliosc disposition was 
very different from his own, he procured, without 
intention, a very libcial patronage to poetry Ad- 
dison was care'^sed both by Somers and Montague. 

Sj'CIll.t' 
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country with the dcsciiptions left us by the Roman 
poets, from whom he made preparatory collections, 
though he might have spared the trouble, had he 
known that such collections had been made twice 
before by Italian authours 

The most amusing passage of his book is his ac- 
count of the minute republick of San Mai mo; of 
many parts it is not a very severe censuie to say, 
that they might have been written at home His 
elegance of language, and \ ariegation of prose and 
veise, however, gams upon the reader, and the 
book, though a while neglected, became in time so 
much the favourite of the publick, that before it 
was reprinted it rose to five times its price. 

"ttHien he returned to England (m 1702 ), wnth a 
meanness of appearance whicli gave testimony of 
the difiiculties to which he had been reduced, he 
found his old patrons out of pow^er, and was there- 
fore, for a time, at full leisure for the cultivation of 
his mind, and a mind so'cultivated gives reason to 
believe that little time w^as lost. 

But he remained not long neglected or useless 
The victory at Blenheim (lyOl) spread triumph 
and confidence over the nation ; and Lord Godol- 
phm, lamenting to Lord Halifax, that it had not 
been celebrated m a manner equal to the subject, 
desired him to propose it to some better poet Ha- 
lifax told him, that there was no encouragement 
for genius , that w oi thless men were unprofitably 
enriched with publick money, without any caie to 
find or emploj those whose appearance might do 
Iionour to their country To tins Godolphin re- 
plied, that such abii'^cs should in tunc be rectified, 
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iind that, if a man could be found capable of the 
task then proposed, he should not want an ample 
recompense. ^ Halifax then named Addison, but 
required that the treasurer should apply to him in 
his own person. Godolphin sent the message by 
Mr Bojde, afterwards Lord Carlton; and Addison, 
haMns: undertaken the work, communicated it to 
the treasurj^ while it was yet advanced no further 
than the simile of the angel, and was immediately 
rewarded by succeeding Mi. Locke in the place of 
Commissioner of Appeals. 

In the following year he was at Hanover with 
Lord Halifax : and the year after he was made 
under-secretaiy of state, first toSii Charles Hedges, 
andin a few months moie to theJEarl of Sunderland. 

About this ,time the prevalent taste for Italian 
operas inclined him to try what would be the effect 
of a musical drama in our own language He there- 
fore wrote the opera of Rosamond, which, when 
exhibited on the stage, was either hissed or neg- 
lected, but, trusting that the leaders would do 
him more justice, he published it with an inscnp- 
tion to the Duchess of Marlborough , a wmman 
without skill, or pretensions to skill, in poetry or 
literature His dedication was therefore an in- 
stance of servile absurdity, to be exceeded only by 
Joshua Barnes’s dedication of a Greek Anacreon 
to the Duke 

t t -- 4 . ' t * 

His reputation had been somewhat advanced by 
The Tender Husband, a comedy which Steele de- 
dicated to him, with’ a confession that he owed to 
him several of the most successful scenes. To this 
play Addison supplied, a prologue. 

VOL. 11. 
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When the Marquis of Wharton was appointed 
lord heutenant of Ireland, Addison attended him 
as his secretaiy , and was made keeper of the re- 
cords in Birmingham’s Tower, with a salary of 
three bundled pounds a year The office was little 
more than nominal, and the salaiy was augmented 
for his accommodation. 

Interest and faction allow little to the operation 
ofpaiticulai dispositions, oi private opinions Two 
men of peisonal characteis, more opposite than 
those of Wharton and Addison, could not easily 
be brought together. Whaiton was impious, pro- 
fligate, and shameless, without regaid, or appeai- 
ance of regard, to right and wiong^ whatever is 
contiary to this may be said of Addison , but as 
agents of a party they were connected, and how 
they adjusted then other sentiments we cannot 
know 

Addison must however not be too liastily con- 
demned It IS not necessary to refuse benefits from 
a bad man, when the acceptance implies no appro- 
bation of his Climes; noi has the subordinate 
officer any obligation to examine the opinions or 
conduct of those under whom he acts, except that 
he may not be made the instrument of wickedness. 
It IS reasonable to suppose that Addison counter- 
acted, as far as he was able, the malignant and 
blasting influence of the lieutenant , and that at 
least by his mten>^ention some good was done, and 
some mischief prevented 

When he was in office, he made a law to himself, 

Dr Johnson appears to bare blended the character of the 
marquis uath that of his s6n the duke 
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as Swift has recoided, never to remit liis regular 
fees in civility to his friends • “ For/* said he, 1 
may have a hundred fhends j and, if ray fee be 
tvm guineas, I shall, by relinquishing my nght, 
lose two hundred guineas, and no fnend gam more 
than two ; there is therefore no proportion between 
the good imparted and the evil suffered/* 

He was in Ireland when Steele, without any 
communication of his design, began the pubhcation 
of the Tatler; but he was not long concealed j by 
inserting a remark on Virgil, which Addison had 
giv^en him, he discovered himself. It is indeed 
not easy for any man to write upon literature or 
common life, so as not to make himself known to 
those w’lth whom he familiarly converses, and who 
are acquainted with his track of study, his fa- 
vourite topick, his peculiar notions, and his ha- 
bitual phrases. 

If Steele desired to write in secret, he was not 
lucky ; a single month detected him. His first 
Tatler was published April 22 (1709), and Ad- 
dison’s contribution appeared May 26. Tickell 
observ e&, that the Tatlei began and was concluded 
without his concurrence This is doubtless hte- 
rally true ; but the work did not suffer much by 
Ills unconsciousness of its commencement, or his 
absence at its cessation ; for he continued his as- 
sistance to December 23, and the paper stopped 
on January 2. He did not distinguish his pieces 
by any signature j and I know not whether his 
name was not kept secret till the papers weie col- 
lected into volumes. 

To the Tatler, in about two months, succeeded 

G 2 
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|he Spectaloj ; a senes of essays of the same kind, 
but ^^rltten \\ith less levity, upon a moie regular 
plan, and published daily. Such an undertaking 
showed the \\ nters not to distrust their own copi- 
ousness of materials oi facilil} of composition, and 
their performance justified tlieir confidence They 
found, however, in their pi ogress, man) auxiliaries 
To attempt a single papei vasnoterrifyinglabour, 
many pieces w ere ofTcicd, and many Mere received 

Addison had enough of the ;^eal of paity, but 
Steele had at that time almost nothing else The 
Spcctatoi , in one of the first papers, shov ed the 
political tenets of its authours, but a resolution was 
soon taken, of courting general approbation by ge- 
neral topicks, and subjects on which faction had 
produced no diversity of sentiments , such as lite- 
rature, morality, and familiar life To this piactice 
they adhered with few deviations. The ardour of 
Steele once broke out in praise of Marlborough ; 
and wdien Dr. Fleetwood prefixed to some sermons 
a preface, overflowing wdth wliiggisli opinions, that 
it might be read by the Queen*^, it w'as reprinted 
in the Spectatoi 

To teach the minuter decencies and inferiour du- 
ties, to regulate the practice of daily conversation, 
to coriect those depravities which are lather ridi- 
culous than ciimnial, and remove those grievances 


* This particulnr uumber of the Spcctntor, it is said, was not 
published till twelve o’clock, that it might come out precisclj at 
the hour of her hlajesty s breakfast, and tliat no time might be 
left for deliberating about semug it up antli that meal, ns usual 
See edit of the Tntler with notes, vol AT No 271, note p 452, 
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which, if they produce no Jasting calamities, im- 
press hourly vexation, was first attempted by Casa 
III his book of Manners, and Castiglione in his 
Courtier j tvo books yet celebrated in Italy for 
purity and elegance, and which, if the) are now 
less read, are neglected only because they have 
effected that reformation which their authours-in- 
tended, and their precepts now are no longer 
wanted Their usefulness to the age in which 
they were written is sufficiently attested by the 
translations which almost all the nations of Europe 
were in haste to obtain. 

This species of instruction was continued, and 
perhaps advanced, by the French ; among whom 
La Bruyere’s ^Manners of the Age, though, as 
Boileau remarked, it is written without connexion, 
certainly deserves piaise, for liveliness of descrip- 
tion, and justness of observation 

Before the Taller and Spectator, if the wnters 
for the theatre are excepted, England had no mas- 
ters of common life. I^o wnters had } et under- 
taken to reform eithei the savageness of neglect, 
or the impertinence of cuihty j to show when to 
speak, or to be silent , how to refuse, or how^ to 
comply. We had many books to teach us our more 
important duties, and to settle opinions in philo- 
sophy or politicks , but an A? bite?' Elegantiarwii, 
a judge of propriety, was yetw'anting, who should 
surv'ey the track of daily conversation, and free it 
from thorns and prickles, which tease the passer, 
though the\ do not w ound him 

For this purpose nothing is so proper as the fre- 
quent pubhcation of short papers, which we read 
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not as study but amusement. If the subject be 
slight, the tieatise is sliort. The busy may find 
time, and the idle may find patience. 

This mode of conveying cheap and easy know- 
ledge began among us in the civil war^, when it 
■was much the interest of eithei party to raise and 
fix the piejudiees of the people At that time 
appeared Mercurius Auhcus, Meicunus Busticus, 
and Meicunus Civicus. It is said, that when any 
title giew popular, it was stolen by the antagonist, 
W’hoby this stiatagem conveyed his notions to those 
who would not have received him had he not worn 
the appearance of a fiiend The tumult of those 
unhappy days left scaicely any man leisure to 
treasure up occasional compositions , and so much 
were they neglected, that a complete collection is 
no where to be found 

These Mercuries were succeeded by L’Estrange’s 
Observator j and that by Lesley's Rehearsal, and 
peihaps by others j but hitherto nothing had been 
conveyed to the people, in this commodious man- 
ner, but controversy relating to the church or 
state , of which they taught many to talk, whom 
they could not teach to judge. 

It has been suggested, that the Royal Society 
was instituted soon after the Restoration, to divert 

Nevrspapers appear to hare Lad an earher date than here as- 
signed Cleiveland, in his Character of a London Diurnal, says, 
“ The original sinner of this kind was Dutch, Gallo-belgicus the 
Protoplas, and the Modern Mercuries but Hans en kelders” 
Some intelligence given by Mercurius Gailobelgicus is mentioned 
in Carew’s Surrey of Cornwall, p 126, originally published in 
1 602 These vehicles of information are often mentioned in the 
plays of James and Charles the Fn^ 
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the attention of the people from publick discontent. 
The Tatler and Spectatordiad the same tendency , 
they were published at a time when two parties, 
loud, restless, and violent, each with plausible de- 
clarations, and each perhaps without any distinct 
termination of its ^ icws, v/ere agitating the nation ; 
to minds heated with political contest they supplied 
cooler and more inofTcnsh e reflections , and it is 
said by Addison, in a subsequent w ork, that they 
had a perceptible influence upon the conversation 
of that time, and taught the frolick and the gay to 
unite merriment witli decency ; an eflTect avhich 
tlieycan nevei wholly lose, w’liile they continue to 
be among the first books by which both sexes aie 
initiated in the elegances of knowledge. 

The Tatler and Spectator adjusted, like Casa, the 
unsettled practice of daily intercourse by propiiety 
and politeness ; and, like La Bruyere, exhibited the 
Charade] s and Mannas qf the Age The person- 
ages introduced in these papers were not merely 
ideal, they were then known, and conspicuous in 
various stations Of the Tatlei this is told by 
Steele in his last paper , and of the Spectator by 
Budgel in the preface to Theophiastus, a book 
wdiich Addison has lecommended, and w'hich he 
was suspected to have revised, if he did not write 
it. Of those portraits, ivhich may be supposed to 
be sometimes embellished, and sometimes aggra- 
vated, the originals arc now partly known, and 
partly forgotten. 

But to say that they united the plans of two or 
, three eminent writers, is to give them but a small 
part of their due piaise j they superadded Iiteiatuie 
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and cnticism, and sometimes towered far abo\c 
tlieir predecessors, and taught, with great justness 
of argument and dignity of language, the most 
important duties and sublime truths. 

All these topicks wei e happily varied with ele- 
gant fictions and refined allegories, and illuminated 
w ith different changes of style and fehcities of in- 
vention. 

It is recoided b}’- Budgel, that of the characters 
feigned or exhibited in the Spectator, the favourite 
of Addison w^as Sir Roger de Coverley, of whom he 
had formed a very delicate and discrimmate idea, 
which he would not suffer to be \dolated; and there- 
fore, when Steele had shown him innocently picking 
up a girl in the Temple, and taking her to a tavern, 
he drew upon himself so much of his friend’s in- 
dignation, that he was forced to appease him by a 
promise of forbeanng Sii Roger for the time to 
come. 

The reason which induced Cervantes to bring his 
hero to the grave, 'para mi sola nacio Don Qiaxoie^ 
y yo paid el, made Addison declare, with undue 
vehemence of expression, that he would kill Sir 
Roger, being of opinion that they were born for 
one another j and that anj otlier hand would do 
him wrong. 

It may be doubted whether Addison ever filled 
up his onginal delineation He describes his knight 
as having his imagination somewdiat warped j but 
of this per\ ersion he has made very little use. The 
irregularities in Sir Roger’s conduct seem not so 
much the effects of a mind deinating from the beaten 
track of life, by the perpetual pressure of some 
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overwlielmmg idea^ as of habitual i usticity, and that 
negligence \\hich solitary grandeur naturally ge- 
nerates. 

The variable weather of the mind, the flying 
^apou^s of incipient madness, mIucIi from time to 
time cloud reason, without eclipsing It, it requires 
so much nicety to exhibit, that Addison seems to 
have been deterred from piosecuting his own de- 
sign. 

To Sir Roger, who, as a countiy gentleman, ap- 
pears to be a' Tory, or, as it is gently expressed, an 
adlierent to the landed interest, is opposed Sir An- 
drew Fieeport, a new man, a wealthy mei chant, 
zealous for the monied interest, and a Whig. Of 
this contrariety of opinions, it is probable more con- 
sequences were at first intended than could be pro- 
duced when the resolution was taken to exclude 
party from the paper Sir Andrew does but little, 
and that little seems not to have pleased Addison, 
vho, when he dismissed him from the club, changed 
his opinions Steele had made him, m the true spi- 
rit of unfeeling commeice, declaie that he " wmuld 
not build an hospital for idle people j” but at last 
he buys land, settles in the country, and builds not 
a manufactoiy, but an hospital for twelve old hus- 
bandmen, foi men with whom a merchant has little 
acquaintance, and whom he commonly considers 
with httle kindness. 

Of essays thus elegant, tlius instructive, and thus 
commodiously distributed, it is natural to suppose ^ 
the approbation general, and the'sale numerous. I 
once heaid it obseived, that the sale may be calcu- 
lated by the product of the' tax, related in t 
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number to produce more tlian twenty pounds a 
week, and therefore stated at one-and-twenty 
pounds, or three pounds ten shillings a day : this, 
at a halfpenny a paper, will give sixteen hundred 
and eighty'*'' foi the daily immbei. 

This sale is not great; yet this, if Svaft be 
credited, was likely to grow less; for he declaies 
that the Spectator, whom he iidiculesfor his end- 
less mention of the fan sea', had before his recess 
weaned his readers 

The next year (17IS), in which Cato came upon 
the stage, was the giandchmacteiick of Addison’s 
reputation. Upon the death of Cato, he had, as 
is said, planned a tiagedy in the time of his ti avels, 
and had for several j'ears the foui fiist acts finished, 
which were shown to such as were likely to spread 
their admiration. They were seen bj’- Pope, and by 
Cibbei, who 1 elates that Steele, vheii he took back 
the copy, told liim, in the despicable cant of lite- 
ral j"- modesty, that, whatever spirit his friend had 
shown in the composition, he doubted whethei he 
would have courage sufficient to expose it to the 
censure of a British audience . 

The time however was now come, when those, 
who affected to think liberty in danger, affected 
likewise to think that a stage-play might preserve 
it ; and Addison was importuned, in the name of 
the tutelary deities of Britain, to show his courage 
and his zeal by finishing his design 


That tins calculation is not exaggerated, that it is eren much 
below the real number, see the notes on the Tatler, ed 1786, 
tol VI p 452 N 
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To resume Ins work he seemed perversely and 
unaccountably unwilling, and by a request, winch 
peihaps he wished to be denied, desired Mr. Hughes 
to add a fifth act Hughes supposed him seiious ; 
and, undertaking the supplement, brought in a few 
days some scenes foi his exammation , but he had 
m the mean time gone to work himself, and pro- 
duced half an act, winch he afterwards completed, 
but with brevity in egularly disproportionate to the 
foregoing parts, like a task performed with reluct- 
ance, and hurried to its conclusion. 

It may yet be doubted whether Cato was made 
pubhck by any change of the authoui’s purpose j 
for Dennis chaiged him with raising piejudices in 
Ins own favour by false positions of preparatory 
cnticism, and with 2 ^oti 077 tng the toxon by con- 
tradicting in the Spectator the established rule of 
poetical justice, because his own hero, with all Ins 
virtues, was to fall before a tyrant. The fact is 
certain , the motives we must guess. 

Addison was, I believe, sufiiciently disposed to 
bar all avenues against all dangei. Wlien Pope 
brought him the prologue, which is propeily ac- 
commodated to the play, theie were these words, 
“ Britons, arise ' be worth like this approved 
meamng nothing moie than, Biitons, erect and 
exalt yourselves to the approbation of pubhck 
virtue. Addison was frighted, lest he should be 
thought a promoter of insurrection, and the line 
was liquidated to « Britons, attend ” 

Now, “ heavily in clouds came on the day, the 
“ great, the important day,” when Addison was 
to stand the hazaid of the theatre. That there 
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might, however, he left as little hazard as was 
possible, on the first niglit Steele, as himself re- 
lates, undertook to pack an audience. This, says 
Pope% had been tried for the first time in favour 
of the Distrest Mother , and was now, with more 
efiicacy, practised for Cato 

The danger was soon over. The whole nation 
was at that time on fire i\ith faction. The Whigs 
applauded every line in which liberty was men- 
tioned, as a satire on tlie Tories , and the Tones 
echoed every clap, to sliow that the satire was 
unfelt. The storj' of Bohngbroke is well known. 
He called Booth to his box, and gave him fifty 
gmneas for defending the cause of liberty so well 
against a perpetual dictator The Whigs, says 
Pope, design a second present, when they cim 
accompany it with as good a sentence 

The play, supported thus by the emulation of 
factious praise, was acted night after night for a 
longer time than, I believe, the publick had al- 
lowed to any drama before , and the authour, as 
Mrs. Porter long afterwards related, wandered 
through the whole exhibition behind the scenes 
With restless and unappeasable solicitude. 

When it was pnnted, notice was given tliat the 
Queen would be pleased if it was dedicated to her; 

but, as he had designed that comphment else- 
where, he found himself obliged,” says Tickell, 

“ by his duty on the one hand, and his honour on 
the othei, to send it into the world without any 
dedication.” 
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Human happiness has always its abatements 5 
the brightest sunshine of success is not without a 
cloud 'No sooner was Cato offered to the reader, 
than it was attacked by the acute malignity of 
Dennis, with all the violence of angry criticism. 
Dennis, though equally zealous, and probably by 
his temper more furious than Addison, for what 
they called hberty, and though a flatterer of the 
Whig ministry, could not sit quiet at a successful 
play; but was eager to tell friends and enemies, 
that they had misplaced then admirations. The 
world vas too stubborn for instruction , with tlie 
fate of the censurer of Corneille’s Cid, his animad- 
versions showed his anger without effect, and Cato 
continued to be praised 

> Pope had now an opportunity of courting the 
friendship of Addison, by vilifying his old enemy, 
and could give resentment its full play without 
appearing to revenge himself. He therefore pub- 
lished ANariative of the Madness of John Dennis ; 
a performance which left the objections to the play 
in their full foice, aud therefore discovered more 
desire of vexing the critick than of defending the 
poet 

Addison, who was no stranger to the world, 
piobably saw the selfishness of Pope’s friendship , 
and, resohing that he should have the conse- 
quences of his officiousness to himself, mformed 
Dennis by Steele, that he was sorry for the insult , 
and that, whenever he should think fit to answer 
his remarks, he would do it in a manner to which 
nothing could be objected. 
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The greatest "weakness of the play is in the 
scenes of love, which are said by Pope^ to have 
been added to the original plan upon a subsequent 
leview, in compliance "with the popular pi actice of 
the stage. Such an authority it is hard to reject, 
yet the love is so intimately mingled with the 
whole action, that it cannot easily be thought ex- 
tnnsick and adventitious , for, if it were taken 
i}.way, what would be left ? or how were the four 
acts filled m the first draught? 

At the publication the mts seemed proud to 
pay their attendance with encomiastick veises 
The best are from an unknown hand, which mil 
perhaps lose somewhat of their praise when the 
authour is known to be Jeffreys. 

Cato had yet othei honours. It was censured as 
a party-play by a scholar of Oxford, and defended 
in a favourable examination by Dr Sewel. It was 
translated by Salvini into Italian, and acted at 
Plorence, and by the Jesuits of St Omer’s into 
Latin, and played by their pupils Of this veision 
a copy was sent to Mr. Addison * it is to be vnshed 
that it could be found, foi tlie sake of comparing 
their version of tlie soliloquy with that of Bland. 

A tragedy was written on the same subject by 
Des Champs, a French poet, winch was translated 
vith a ciiticism on the English play. But the 
translator and the critick aie now forgotten. 

Dennis lived on unansweied, and therefore little 
read. Addison knew the pohcy of literature too 
ell to make his enemy important by drawing the 

^ Spcncc 
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attention of the publick upon a criticism, winch, 
though sometimes intemperate, was often irre- 
fragable 

"While Cato w’as upon the stage, anothci daily 
paper, called the Guardian, was published by 
Steele To this Addison gave great assistance, 
whethei occasionally oi by previous engagement 
IS not known. 

The character of Guardian was too iiarrow^ and 
too serious : it might properly enough admit both 
the duties and the decencies of life, but seemed 
not to include literary speculations, and w'as in 
some degiee violated by merriment and builcsqiie. 
What had the Guaidian of the Lizaids to do with 
clubs of tall or of little men, with nests of ants, 
or w'lth Strada’s prolusions ? 

Of this paper nothing is necessary to be said, 
but that it found many contributors, and that it 
W'as a continuation of the Spectator, wuth the same 
elegance, and the same variety, till some unlucky 
sparkle from a Tory paper set Steele’s politicks 
on file, and wnt at once blazed into faction. He 
was soon too hot for neutral topicks, and quitted 
the Guardian to -write the Englishman. 

The papers of Addison are marked in the Spec- 
tator by one of the letters in the name of Clio, and 
in the Guardian by a hand , whether it w^as, as 
Tickell pretends to think, that he was unwilling 
to usurp the praise of others, oi, as Steele, with 
far greater likelihood, insinuates, that he could 
not without discontent impart to others any of his 
own I have heard that his avidity did not satisfy 
itself with the air of renowm, but that with great 
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eagerness he laid hold on his proportion of tlie 
profits. 

i\Iany of these papers were written with powers 
truly comick, with nice discnraination of charac- 
ters, and accurate observation of natural or acci- 
dental deviations from propriety ; but it was not 
supposed that be had tned a comedy on the stage, 
till Steele after his death declared him the anthour 
of the Drummer. Tins however Steele did not 
know to be true b}' any direct testimony; for, 
when Addison put the play into his hands, he onl}' 
told him it was the work of a “ Gentleman in tlie 
company and when it was received, as is con- 
fessed, with cold disapprobation, he was probably 
less willing to claim it. Tickell omitted it in Ins 
collection ; but the testimony of Steele, and the 
total silence of any other claimant, has determined 
the publick to assign it to Addison, and it is now 
printed with other poetry. Steele carried the 
Drummer to the play-house, and afterwards to 
the press, and sold the copy for fifty guineas 

To the opinion of Steele may be added the proof 
supplied by the play itself, of whidi the characters 
are such as Addison would liave delineated, and 
the tendency such as Addison would have pro- 
moted. That it should have been ill received 
would raise wonder, did we not daily see the ca- 
pricious distribution of theatrical praise. 

He was not all tins time an indifferent spectator 
of publick affairs He wrote, as difierent exigencies 
required (in 1707)j Tlie present State of the "U'ar, 
and the Necessity of an Augmentation ; which, 
however judicious, being written on temporary 
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topicks, and exhibiting no peculiai powers, laid 
hold on no attention, and has naturally sunk by 
its own weight into neglect. This cannot be said 
of the few papers entitled The Whig Examiner, m 
which is employed all the force of gay malevolence 
and humorous satire. Of this paper, which just 
appeared and expired. Swift remarks, with ex- 
ultation, that " it is now ‘dpi\Ti among the dead 
men^.” He might well rejoice at the death of 
that which he could not ha\ e killed. Every reader 
of every party,; since personal malice is past, iind 
the papers which once inflamed the nation are read 
only as efiusions of wit, must wish for more of the 
Whig Examiners, for on no occasion was the 
genius of Addison more vigorously .exerted, and 
on hone did the superiority of his powers more 
evidently appear. His Tiial of Count Tanlf, 
written to expose the treaty of commerce with 
France, bved' no longer than the question that 
produced it ‘ , 

Not long afterwards an attempt was made to re- 
vive the Spectator, at a time indeed liy no means 
favourable to literature, when the succession of a 
new family to the throne filled the nation with 
anxiety, discord, and confusion; and either the 
turbulence of the times, or the satiety of the 
readers, put a stop to the publication, after an ex- 
penment of eighty numbers, which were alctually 
collected mto an eighth volume, perhaps more 

• From a Tory song in rogue at the time, tie burthen irhcre- 

Of 18, , , 14 

And he that \nll this health deny, ^ 

Doirn among the dead men let him hc- 
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■valuable than anj of those that went before it. 
Addison produced more than a fouith part; and 
the other contributors aie b}'^ no means unworth'^'- 
of appearing as Jiis associates The time that had 
passed dining the suspension of the Spectator, 
though it had not lessened Ins power of humour, 
seems to have increased Ins disposition to serious- 
ness* the piopoition of his religious to his coraick 
papers is greater than in the foimer senes 

The Spectator, fiom its i e-commencement, was 
published only thi ee times a w^eek , and no dis- 
cinninatuc maiks weie added to the papers To 
Addison Tickell has ascribed t\vent}-thiec’^ 

The Spectator had many contiibutois ; and 
Steele, whose negligence kept him ahvays in a 
hairy, when it was his tuin to fuimsli a paper, 
called loudly foi tlic letters, of which Addison, 
w hose matci ials w ere more, made little use , having 
recourse to sketches and hints, the pioduct of his 
foimer studies, which he now levicived and com- 
pleted among these aie named by Tickeli the 
Essays on Wit, those on the Plcasnics of the Ima- 
gination, and the Criticism on Milton. 

When the House ofHanovei took possession of 
the throne, it w%as reasonahle to expect that the 
7cal of Addison would he suitabl}' lewarded. Be- 
(ore the arrival of King Gcoige, he w\as made se- 
cretary to the regenev, and was lequired by his 
cfhcc to send notice to Hanover that the queen 
was dead, and that the tlironc was vMcant To do 
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this Mould not have been thfficult to any man but 
Addison, who was' so ovei whelmed with the great- 
ness of the event, and so distracted by choice of 
expression, that the lords, who could not w'ait for 
tlie niceties of criticism, called Mr. Southw^ell, a 
clerk in the house, and ordered him to despatch 
the message Southivell readily told what was ne- 
cessary mthe common st}'le of business, and valued 
himself upon having done what w'as too hard .for 
Addison. 

He was better qualified foi the Frccholdei, a 
paper 'which he published twice aw'eek, from Dec 
23, 17l5j to the middle of the next yeai This 
was undertaken in defence of the established go- 
^e^nraent, sometimes with argument, and some- 
times with mirth. In argument he had many 
equals ; but his humour was singular and match- 
less. Bigotry itself must be delighted with the 
Tory Fox-hunter. 

There are how'cvei some strokes less elegant, 
and less decent , such as the Pietender’s Jouiual, 
in Avhich one topick of ridicule is his povert3% 
This mode of abuse had been employed by Milton 
against Kmg Charles II. 

Centum cxulantis viscera marsupu regis.” 

And Oldmixon dehgbts to tell of some aldei man 
of London, that he had more money than the 
exiled princes; but that which might be expected 
from Milton’s savageness, oi Oldmixon’s mean- 
ness, was not suitable to the delicacy of Addison 
Steele thought the humour of the Freeholdei too 
nice and gentle foi such noisy times , and is re- 
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ported to have said, that the mmistiy.made use of 
a lute, when they should have called for a ti umpet. 

This year (1716*) he mained the Countess Dow- 
ager of Warwick, whom he had solicited by a, very 
long and anxious com tship, perhaps with bebaviour 
not very unlike that of Sir Roger to his disdainful 
widow; and who, I am afraid, diverted herself 
often by playing with Ins passion. He is said to 
have first known her by becoming tutor to her 
sonf. “ He formed,’* said Tonson, “ the design 
of getting that lady from the time when he was 
first taken into the family ” In what pai t of his 
life he obtamed the recommendation, or how long, 
and in what mannei he lived in the family, I know 
not. His advances at first were certainly timorous, 
but grew bolder as his reputation and influence 
increased , till at last the lady was persuaded to 
marry him, on terms much like those on which a 
Turkish princess is espoused, to whom the Sultan 
IS leported to pronounce, “Daughter, I give thee 
this man for thy slave '* The marnage, if uncon- 
tradicted report can be credited, made no addition 
to his happiness ; it neither found them nor made 
them equal. She always remembered her own 
rank, and thought herself entitled to treat with 
very little ceremony the tutor of her son Rowe’s 
ballad of the Despairing Shepherd is said to have 
been written, either before or after marriage, upon 
this memoiable pair , and it is certain that Addison 
has left behind him no encouragement foi am- 
bitious love 

The year after (1717) he loseto his highest ele- 
* Axigiist 2 t Spence 
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vation, being made secretary of state For this 
employment he might be justly supposed qualified 
by long practice of business, and by his regular 
ascent thioiigh other offices j but expectation is 
often disappointed; it is univei sally confessed that 
he Mas unequal to the duties of Ins place In the 
House of Commons he could not speak, and there- 
fore Mas useless to the defence of the government 
In the ofiice, says Pope*", he could not issue an 
Older Mithout losing his time m quest of fine ex- 
pressions AVhat he gained in lank he lost in 
credit; and, finding by expeiience his OMm ina- 
bility^ Mas forced to solicit his dismission, Mith a 
pension of fifteen hundred pounds a yeai. His 
friends palliated this relinquishment, ofM'hichboth 
fiiendsand enemies knew the true reason, Muth an 
account of declining health, and the necessity of 
recess and quiet. 

He now returned to his vocation, and began to 
plan literary occupations for Ins future life. He 
pui posed a tragedy on the death of Socrates, a 
story of which, as Tickell remarks, the basis is 
nanow, and to which I know not hoM' love could 
have been appended There would, hoM^ever, have 
been no M-^ant either of viitue m the sentiments, or 
elegance in the language 

He engaged in a nobler woik, a defence of the 
Christian Religion, of which part was published 
aftei his death , and he designed to have made a 
new poetical vei sion of the Psalms. 
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These pious compositions Pope imputed'* to a 
selfish motive, upon the credit, as he owns, of 
Toiison , who having quanelled with Addison, and 
not loving him, said, that when he laid down the 
secietaiy’s office, he intended to take orders, and 
obtain a bishoprick, “foi,” said he, “I always 
thought him a priest in his heart.’’ 

That Pope should have thought this conjecture 
of Tonson worth remembiance, is a proof, but in- 
deed, so far as I have found, the only proo^ that 
he retained some malignity from their ancient 
rivalry. Tonson pieiended to guess it , no other 
moital evei suspected it, and Pope might have 
reflected, that a man, who had been secretary 
of state in the ministry of Sunderland, knew a 
nearer way to a bishopiick than by defending re- 
ligion, or ti anslating the Psalms. 

It IS related, that he had once a design to make 
an English Dictionaiy, and that he considered Dr. 
Tdlotson as the ^vTlter of highest authority. There 
was foimerly sent to me by Mr. Locker, clerk of 
the Leathersellers’ Company, who was eminent foi 
curiosity and literature, a collection of examples 
selected from Tillotson’s works, as Locker said, by 
Addison. It came too late to be of use, so I in- 
spected it but slightly, and remember it indi- 
stinctly. I thought the passages too short. 

Addison, howevei, did not conclude liis life in 
peaceful studies ; but relapsed, when he was near 
his end, to a political dispute 
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It SO happened tliat (1718-19) a controversy 
was agitated with great yehemence between those 
friends of long continuance, Addison and Steele. 
It may be asked, in the language of Homer, what 
power or what cause should set them at vaiiance. 
The subject of their dispute was of great import- 
ance. The Earl of Stindeiland proposed an act 
called The Peerage Pill, by which the number of 
Peers should be fixed, and the king lestrained 
from any new creation of nobility, unless when an 
old family should be extinct. To this the loids 
would naturally agree ; and the king, who was yet 
little acquainted with his own prerogative, and, as 
IS now well known, almost indilfeient to the pos- 
sessions of the crown, had been persuaded to con- 
sent. The only difficulty was found among the 
commons, who were not likely to approve the pei- 
petual exclusion of themselves and then posteiity. 
The bill, therefore, was eagerly opposed, and 
among others by Su Kobert Walpole, whose speech 
was published. 

The Lords might think their dignity diminished 
by impiopei advancements, and particularly by 
the introduction of twelve new peers at once, to 
.pioduce a majority of Tones in the last reign ; an 
act of authority violent enough, yet ceitainly legal, 
and by no means to be corapaied with that con- 
tempt of national right with which, some time 
afterwards, by. the instigation of Whiggism, the 
commons, chosen by the people for thiee yeais, 
chose themselves foi seven But whatevei micrht 
be the disposition of the loids, the people had no 
wish to inciease then powei. The tendency of 
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the bill, as Steele observed in a letter to the Earl* 
of Oxford, was to introduce an aristocracy j for a 
majority m the House of Lords, so limited, would 
have been despotick and irresistible. 

To prevent this subversion of the ancient /esta- 
blishment, Steele, whose pen readily seconded his 
pobtical passions, endeavoured to alarm the nation 
by a pamphlet called The Plebeian. To this an an- 
swer was published by Addison, under the title of 
The Old Whig, in which it is not discovered that 
Steele was then known to he the advocate for the 
commons. Steele rephed by a second Plebeian , 
and, whether by ignorance or by, courtesy, con- 
fined himself to his question, without any per- 
sonal notice of Ins opponent. Nothing hitherto 
was committed against the laws of fiiendship, or 
proprieties of decency , but controvertists cannot 
long retain their kindness for each other. < The 
Old Whig answered the Plebeian, and could not 
forbear some contempt of ‘Tittle DicJa/, whose 
trade it was to write pamphlets Dicky, how- 
ever, did not lose his settled veneration for 'his " 
friend 5 but contented himself with quotmg some 
lines of Cato, which « ere at once detection and 
reproof. The bill was laid aside during that 
session j and Addison died befoie the next, in which 
Its commitment was rejected by two hundred and 
sixty-five to one hundred and seventy-seven 

Every reader sui ely must regret that these two 
illustrious fnends, after so many yeais past in con- 
fidence and endearment, in unity of interest, con- 
formity of opinion, and fellow ship of study, should 
finally part in acrimonious opposition Such a 
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controversy was'** Bellum plusquam civile 
Lucan expresses it. "VTiiy could not factioi 
other advocates^ But among the uncertain! 
the human state, we are doomed to mumhc 
instabihty of fhendship. 

Of this dispute I have little knowledge but 
the Biographia Britannica The Old Whig 
inserted in Addison’s norks ; nor is it ment 
by Tickell in his Life ; v hy It was omittec 
biographers doubtless give the true reason 
fact was too recent, and those who had been i 
in tlie contention were not 3 et cool. 

The necessity of complying with times, £ 
sparing pel sons, is the great impediment o: 
graph3' Histori’ ma}’ be formed from perm 
monuments and records ; but lives can on 
written from personal knowledge, which is gr< 
every dai* less, and in a short time is lost for 
What is known can seldom be immediatelj* 
and when it might be told, it is no longer ki 
The delicate features of the mind, the me 
criminations of character, and the minute 
harities of conduct, are soon obliterated , an 
surely better that caprice, obstinacy, frolicl 
folly, however thej^ might delight in the de 
tion, should be silentl}- forgotten, than tbi 
■wanton merriment and unseasonable detect 
pang should be given to a v idow, a daugh 
brother, or a friend. As the process of thes 
ratives is now bnnrins: me among mv co 
poraries, I begin to feel myself ** walking 
ashes under which the tire is not extinguis 
and coming to the tune of which it will be j 
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lather to say “ nothing that is false, than all that 
is tiue.” 

The end of this useful life was now approaching. 
— Addison had for some time been oppiessed by 
shortness of breath, which was now aggravated by 
a dropsy; and, finding his danger pressing, he 
prepared to die conforraabl}’^ to his own precepts 
and professions. 

During this lingering decay, he sent, as Pope 
relates’*', a message by the Earl of "Warwick to Mr. 
Gay, desimig to see him Gay, who had not 
- visited him for some time before, obeyed the sum- 
mons, and found himself received vith great kind- 
ness The purpose for which the interview had 
been solicited was then discovered Addison told 
him, that he had injured him , but that, if he re- 
covered, he would recompense him What the 
injur}’’ was he did not explain , nor did Gay ever 
know , but supposed that some preferment de- 
signed for him had, by Addison’s intervention, 
been withheld. 

Lord Waivuck was a young man, of very irre- 
gulai life, and perhaps of loose opinions Addison, 
for whom he did not want respect, had very dili- 
gently endeavoured to i eclaira him , but his argu- 
ments and expostulations had no efiect. One ex- 
penment, however, remained to be tried . when 
he found his life neai its end, he directed the 
young lord to be called; and when he desired, 
vuth great tenderness, to hear his last injunctions, 
told him, “ I have sent foi you, that }ou may see 
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how a Chiistian can die.^’ Wliat effect this awful 
scene had on the Earl, I know not ; he likewise 
died himself in a short time. 

In Tickell’s excellent Elegy on his fnend are 
these lines . — 

He tauglit us liow to live , and, oh ’ too high 

The price of Inioirledge, taught us hoir to die — 

ill which he alludes, as he told Dr. Young, to this 
moving internew 

Having given directions to Mr. Tickell for the 
publication of his woiks, and dedicated them on 
Ills death-bed to his fiiend Mr. Craggs, he died 
June 17 , 1719, at Holland House, leaving no child 
hut a daughter 

Of his virtue it is a sufficient testimony, that 
tlie resentment of party has tiansmitted no charge 
of any crime. He was not one of those who aie 
praised only aftei death ; for his merit was so ge- 
nerally acknowledged, that Swift, having observed 
that Ins election passed without a contest, adds, 
that, if he pioposed himself for king, he would 
hardly have been refused. 

His zeal foi his party did not extinguish his 
kindness for the merit of his opponents : when lie 
was secretary m Ireland, he refused to intermit 
his acquaintance with Svift. 

Of his habits, or external manners, nothing is so 
often mentioned as that timorous 01 sullen taci- 
turnity, which his fuends called modesty by too 
mild a name Steele mentions vith great tender- 
ness, “ that lemarkable bashfulness, which is a 
cloak that hides and Tnnffles meiit and tells us, 
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that hi.N abilities wcic co\crcd onh by modesty, 
which doubles the beauties which are ^ecn, and 
n-ives credit and esteem to all tliat are concealedd^ 
Chesterfield affirms, that Addison ^vas the most 
timorous and aw'kward man that he c\cr sawd* 
And Additon, speaking of his own deficiency in 
couvcr=;ation, used to say of himself, that, wnth 
respect to intellectual w-ealth, “ he could draiv hills 
for a thousand pounds, though he had not a guinea 
in his pocket/’ 

That he w'anted current coin for ready pavment, 
and bv that want was often obstructed and dis- 
tressed; tint he was often oppressed by an im- 
proper and ungraceful timidity; e\er\* tcsimion} 
concuis to pro\c: but Chesterfield’s representa- 
tion IS doubtless hyperbolicak That man cannot 
be supposed very unexpert in the arts of conversa- 
tion and pnictice of life, avho, witliout fortune or 
alliance, by his usefulness and dexterity, became 
sccret?i\ of state and who died at fort^*-se\ cn, 
after ha\ing not onlv stood lone: in the hiErbest 

V- O 

rank of wit and literature, but filled one of the 
most important offices of state. 

The time in which he lived had reason to la- 
ment his obstinaev of silence; “for, he was,” sa}s 
Steele, “above all men in that talent called humour, 
and enjoyed it in such perfection, that I have often 
reflected, after a night spent w itli him apart from 
all the world, that I had had the pleasure of con- 
veising with an intimate acquaintance of Terence 
and Catullus, who had all their wit and nature, 
heightened witli humour more exquisite and de- 
hghtftil than any other man e\ or possessed.” This 
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is tlie fondness of n. fnend ; let us liear vrliat is told 
us by a nval: “Addison’s conversation^,” says 
Pope, had something in it more charming than I 
lia\ c found in any other man. But this was only 
when familiar: before strangers, or, perhaps, a 
single stranger, lie presen ed Ins dignity by a stiff 
silence.” 

Tins modesty n as by no means inconsistent with 
a very high opinion of liis own merit. He de- 
manded to be the first name ni modern wit; and, 
with Steele to echo him, used to depreciate Drydeu, 
Avhom Pope and Congreve defended against themf 
There is no reason to doubt that he suffered too 
much pain from the pre\ alence of Pope’s poetical 
reputation ; nor is it without strong reason sus- 
pected, that by some disingenuous acts be en- 
deavoured to obstruct It; Pope nas not the only 
man whom he insidiously injured, though tlieouly 
man of whom he could be afraid. 

His own powers were such as might have sa- 
tisfied him with conscious excellence Of lery 
extensile learning be lias indeed given no proofs. 
He seems to lia\ e had small acquaintance with the 
sciences, and to ha\e read little except I, atm and 
Trench , but of the Latm poets his Dialogues on 
Medals show that he had perused the works with 
great diligence and skill. The abundance of his 
own mind left him little indeed of adventitious 
sentiments; his wit alwa3s could suggest what the 
occasion demanded. He had read with critical 
eyes the important i olunie of human life, and knew 
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the heait of man fiom the depths of stratagem to 
the surface of affectation. 

■\^niat he knew he could easily communicate 
“ This,” says Steele, “ was particular in this writer, 
that, when he had taken his lesolution, or made 
his plan for what he designed to write, he would 
walk about a loom, and dictate it into language 
with as much freedom and ease as any one could 
wiite it down, and attend to the coheience and 
grammar of what he dictated ” 

Pope% who can be less suspected of favoniing 
his memory, declares that lie wrote vciy fluentk, 
but was slow and sciupulous m collecting, that 
many of Ins Spectators were wiitten i eiy fast, and 
sent immediately to the pi ess , and that it seemed 
to be for Ins advantage not to bare tune foi iiinch 
revisal 

“He would alter,” says Pope, “ any thing to 
please his friends, before publication, but would 
not letouch his pieces aftei wauls, and T believe 
not one woid of Cato, to which I made an ob- 
jection, was suffered to stand ” 

The last line of Cato is Pope’s, having been 
originally written 

And olil 'twas tins that ended Cato’s life 

Pope might have made more objections to the 
six concluding lines. In the first couplet the words 
“ from hence” are irapioper, and the second line 
is taken from Dry den’s V irgil Of the next couplet, 
the first veise, being included m tlie second, is 
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therefore useless , and in the third Discoi d is made 
to produce 

Of the course of Addison’s familiar day^, befoie 
his raarnagej Pope has given a detail. He had in 
the house with him Budgell, and perhaps Philips. 
His chief companions were Steele, Budgell, Phihps, 
Carey, Davenant, and Colonel Brett. With one oi 
other of these he always breakfasted. He studied 
all morning ; then dined at a tavern ; and went 
afterwaids to Button’s. 

Button had been a sen'^ant m the Countess of 
Warwick’s family, who, under the patronage of 
Addison, kept a coffee-house on the south side of 
Russell-street, about two doors from Covent- 
garden Here it was that the wits of tliat time 
used to assemble It is said, when Addison had 
suffered any vexation from the countess, be with- 
drew the company from Button’s house. 

Piom the coffee-house he went again to a tavern, 
where he often sat late, and drank too much wine, 
lu the bottle discontent seeks for comfort, cow- 
ardice for courage, and basbfulness for confidence. 
It IS not unlikely that Addison was first seduced 
to excess by the manumission which he obtamed 
from the semle timidity of his sober hours He 
that feels oppiession from the presence of those to 
whom he knows lumself supenour, will desire to set 
loose his powers of com ersation ; and who, that 
e\ er asked succours from Bacchus, was able to pre- 
serve himself from being enslaved by Ins auxibary^ 
Among those friends itnas that Addison dis- 
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played the elegance of his colloquial accomplish- 
ments, which may easily be supposed such as Pope 
represents them. The i emai k of Mandeville, who, 
when he had passed an evening in his company, 
declared that he was a parson in a tie-wig, can 
detract little from his character, he was always 
reserved to strangers, and -^vas not incited to un- 
common freedom by a character like that of Man- 
deville. 

Piom any minute knowledge of his familial 
manners, the intervention of sixty years has now 
debarred us. Steele once piomised Congreve and 
the publick a complete description of his charactei ; 
but the promises of authours are like the vows of 
lovers. Steele thought no more on his design, or 
thought on it with anxiety that, at last disgusted 
him, and left his fnend in the hands of Tickell. 

One slight lineament of his character Swift has 
preserved. It was his practice, _when he found 
any man invincibly wrong, to flattei his opinions 
by acquiescence, and sink him yet deeper in ab-; 
surdity. This artifice of mischief was admired by 
Stella , and Swift seems to approve her admiration., 

His works will supply some mfoimation. Jt 
appears, from the various pictures of the world,, 
that, with all his bashfulness, he had conversed 
with many distinct classes of men, had surveyed, 
their ways with very diligent , observation, and 
marked with great acuteness the effects of different 
modes of life He was a man in wdiose presence 
nothing leprehensible was out of danger, quick in 
discenimg whatever was wioug or ridiculous, and 
not unwilling to expose it “ There aie,” says 
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Steele, “in Ins writings nian^’ oblique strokes upon 
some of the vritliest men of tlie age ” His delight 
u*as more to excite merriment than detestationj 
and he detects follies rather than crimes 

If any judgment be made from Ins books, of 
his moral character, nothing will be found but 
punty and excellence. Knowledge of mankind, 
indeed, less extensive than that of Addison, will 
show, that to wnte, and to hve, are very different. 
!Many who praise virtue, do no more than praise 
it Yet it is reasonable to beliei e that Addison’s 
professions and practice were at no great variance, 
since amidst that' storm of faction in which most 
of his life was passed, though his station made him 
conspicuous, and his actii ity made him formidable, 
the character given him b} his fneiids was never 
contradicted by his enemies. Of those, with whom 
interest or opinion united him, he bad not only the 
esteem, but the kindness; and of others, whom the 
violence of opposition drove against him, though 
he nught lose the lo\ e, he retained the reverence 
' it is justly obsen’ed by Tickell, that he em- 
ployed wit on the side of iirtue and religion.' He 
not only made the proper use of wit himself, but 
taught it to others ; and from his time it has been 
generally subservient to the cause of reason and of 
truth. He has dissipated the prejudice that had 
long connected gaiety with vice, and easiness of 
manners with laxity of principles. He has restored 
virtue to its dignity, and taught innocence not to 
be ashamed. This is an elevation of literary cha- 
racter, ‘'above all Greek, above all Homan fame ” 
Ko greatei felicity can genius attain than that of 
VOL n. 1 
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liaving purified intellectual pleasuie, separated 
mirth from indecency, and \mc from licentious- 
ness; of having taught a succession of writers to 
bring elegance and gaicl} to the aid of goodness , 
and, if I may use, expressions yet more awful, of 
having ” turned nianv to righteousness.” 

Addison, m his life, and for some time after- 
wards, was considered by a greater part of readers 
as supremely excelling both in poetry and criticism. 
Part of his reputation may be probably ascribed to 
the advancement of his fortune , when, as Swift 
obsenes, he became a statesman, and saw poets 
waiting at his levee, it was no w'onder that praise 
was accumulated upon him. I\Iuch likewise may 
be moie honourably ascribed to his pcisoual cha- 
ractei : he W'ho, if he had claimed it, might ha\e 
obtained the diadem, was not likely to be denied 
the laurel. 

But time quickl}* puts an end to aitificial and 
accidental fame ; and Addison is to pass through 
futurity protected only by his genius Every name 
which kindness or interest once raised too hi"h is 
in danger, lest the next age should, by the i eii- 
geance of criticism, sink it m the same proportion. 
A great writer has lately styled him " an indif- 
ferent poet, and a w’orse critick ” 

His poetry is first to be considered , of which it 
must be confessed tliat it has not often those feh- 
cities of diction which give lustre to sentiments, 
or thatMgour of sentiment that animates dictiou : 
there is little of ardour, vehemence, or transport ; 
there is very rarely the awfulness of grandeur, and 
not very often the splendour of elegance He 
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thinks justly , but he thinks faintly. This is his 
general charactei ; to which, doubtless, many single 
passages will furnish exception. 

Yet, if he seldom reaches supreme excellence, 
he rarely sinks into dulness, and is still more rarely 
entangledin absurdity. He did not trust his powers 
enough to be negligent. There is in most of his 
compositions a calmness and equability, deliberate 
and cautious, sometimes with little that delights, 
but seldom with any thing that offends 

Of this kind seem to be his poems to Dryden, to 
Sommers, and to the King, His ode on St. Ceciha 
has been imitated by Pope, and has something m 
It of Dryden’s vigour. Of his Account of the 
English Poets, he used to speak as a “ poor 
thing* but it is not worse than his usual strain. 
He has said, not veiy judiciously, in Ins' character 
of Waller, 

,Tby verse could show even Cromwell’s innocence , 

And compliment the storms that hore lum hence 
Oh I had thy Muse not come an age too soon. 

But seen great Nassau on the British throne, 

How had his triumph ghttered in thy page • 

YTat IS this but to say, that he who could com- 
pliment Cromwell had been the proper poet for 
King William? Addison, however, printed the 
piece 

The Letter fr6m Italy has been always praised, 
but has nevei been praised beyond its merit It 
IS moie correct, with less appearance of labour, 
and more elegant, with less ambition of ornament, 
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llirlb’rougli’s exploits appear dinnely bnglit — 

Raiscil of tbemselves tbeir genuine cliarms tliey boast. 

And those that paint them truest, praise tlicm most 

Tins Pope had m'his thoughts, but not knowing 
how to use what was not his own, he spoiled the 
thought when he had bon owed it- 

Hie irdl-sung iroes shall soothe roy pensive ghost , 

He best can paint them ivlio shall feel tliem most 

Martial exploits may be painted , perliaps 'icoes 
may be painted , but they are surely not painted 
by being tceU-sung it is not easy to paint in song, 
or to sing in colouis 

No passage in the Campaign has been more often 
mentioned tlian the simile of the angel, whicli is 
said in the Tatler to be “ one of the noblest 
thoughts that ever entered into the heart of man,” 
and IS therefore wortln of attentive consideration. 
Let it be first inquired whether it be a simile A 
poetical simile is the discoverj'^ of likeness between 
two actions, in their general nature dissimilar, or 
of causes terminating by different operations in 
some resemblance of effect. But the mention of 
another like consec^uence from a like cause, or of 
a like performance by a like agency, is not a simile, 
but an exemplification It is not a simile to say 
that the Thames waters fields, as the Po waters 
fields, or that as Hecla vomits flames in Iceland, 
so Aitna vomits flames in Sicily When Hoi ace 
says of Pmda.r, that he pours his violence and ra- 
pidity of verse, as a river swoln with ram rushes 
from the mountain , or of himself, that his genius 
wanders in quest of poetical decorations, as the 
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bee wanders lo collect honey ; he, in cither case, 
produOes a simile : th6 mind is inlpressed with the 
resemblance of things generally unlike, as Unlike 
as intellect and body. But if Pindar had been 
described as writing with the copiousness and 
grandeur of Homer, or Horace had told that he 
reviewed and finished his own poetry vnth the 
same tare as Isociates polished his orations, in- 
stead of similitude, lie would haVe exhibited al- 
inost identity , he v ould have given tlie same por- 
traits with different names. In the poem now 
examined, when the English are represented iii 
gaining a fortified pass, by repetition of attack, 
and perseverance of resolution, their obstinacy 
of courage and vigour of onset is well illustrated 
by the sea that breaks, with incessant batter}", the 
dikes of Holland This is a simile: but when 
Addison, having celebrated the beauty of Marlbo- 
rough’s person, tells us, that “Achilles thus wa^ 
formed with every grace,” here is no simile, but a 
taere exemphfication. A simile may be compared 
to lines converging at a point, and is more ex- 
cellent as the lines approach from greater di- 
stance • an exemplification may be considered as 
two paialiel lines, which run on togethei without 
approximation, never far sepaiated, and never 
joined 

Marlboiough is so like the angel in the poem, 
that the action of both is almost the 'same, and 
peiformed by both in the same mannei. Marl- 
borough “ teaches the battle to rage the angel 

directs the storm Marlborough is “ unmoved 
m peaceful thought,” the angel is “calm and 
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serene:” j\Iarlborougli stands ‘‘unmoved amidst 
the siiock of hosts the angel rides “ calm in the 
vrhirhsind.” The hnes on Marlborough are just 
and noble j but the similji gives almost the same 
images a second time. 

But perhaps this thought, though hardly a simile, 
was remote from i ulgar conceptions, and lequired 
great laboui and research, or dexterity of applica- 
tion. Of this Dr. I^Iaddeu, a name which Ireland 
ought to honour, once gave me his opinion. “ If 
I had set,” said he, “ ten schoolbo}^s to wnte on 
the battle of Blenheim, and eight liad brought me 
the angel, I should not have been surprised ” 

The opera of Rosamond, though it is seldom 
mentioned, is one of the first of Addison’s com- 
positions. The subject is well chosen, the fiction 
is pleasing, and the praise of Marlborough^ foi 
W’liich the scene gives an opportunity, is, what 
perhaps every human excellence must be, the 
product of good-ldck, improved by genius The 
thoughts are sometimes gieat, and sometimes ten- 
der, the versification is easy and gay There is 
doubtless some advantage in the shortness of the 
lines, which there is little temptation to load with 
expletive epithets. The dialogue# seems commonly 
better than the songs The twm comick characters 
of Sir Trusty and Gndeline, though of no gieat 
value, are jet such as the poet intended Sir 
Trustj^’s account of the death of Rosamond is, I 
think, too grossly absurd. The^ wRole drama is 
airy and legant, engaging in its process, and 
pleasing <in its conclusion. If Addison had cul- 
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tivated the lighter paits of poetry, he would 'pro- 
bably have excelled. , 

The ti agedy of Cato, which, contrary to the rule 
observed in selecting the works of other poets, has 
by the weight of its character forced its way into 
the late collection, is unquestionably the noblest 
production of Addison’s genius. Of a workjso 
much read, it is difficult to say any thing new. 
About things on which the publick thinks long, it 
commonly attains to think light, and of Cato it 
has been not unjustly determined, that it is rather 
a poem in dialogue than a drama, rather a succes- 
sion of just sentiments in elegant language, than a 
representation of natural affections, or of any state 
probable of possible in human life. , Nothing here 
“ excites or assuages emotion here is ** no 
magical power of raising phantastickterrour or wild 
anxiety ” The events are expected without soli- 
citude, and are remembered without joy or sorrow 
Of the agents we have no care , we consider not 
what they are doing, or what they are suffering ; 
we vish only to know what they have to say. Cato 
is a being above our solicitude ; a man of whom 
the gods take care, and whom we leave to then 
care with heedless confidence To the rest neither 
gods nor men can have much attention , for there 
IS not one amongst them that strongly attracts 
either affection or esteem But they are made tlie 
vehicles of such sentiments and such expression, 
that there is scarcely a scene in the play which 
the reader does not wish to impress upon his 
memory 
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^Vhen Cato was shown to Pope*, he ad\asedthe 
authour to print it, without any theatrical exhi- 
bition j supposing that it would be read more fa- 
vourably than heard. Addison declared himself 
of the same opinion ; but urged the importunity 
of his friends for its appearance on the stage. The 
emulation of parties made it successful beyond 
expectation ; and its success has introduced or 
confirmed among us the use of dialogue too de- 
clamatory, of unaffecting elegance, and chill phi- 
losophy. 

The universabty of applause, however it might 
quell the censure of common mortals, had no other 
effect thaii to harden Dennis in fixed dishke ; but 
his dishke was not merely capncious. He found 
and showed many faults ; he showed them indeed 
with anger, but he found them indeed with acute- 
ness, such as ought to rescue his criticism from 
obhvion'j though, at last, it will have no other 
life than it derives from the work v hich it endea- 
vours to oppress 

Wliy he pajs no regard to the opinion of the 
audience, he gives his reason, by remarking, that, 

“ A deference is to be paid to a general ap- 
plause, when it appears that the applause is natural 
and spontaneous j but that little regai d is to be 
had to it, when it is affected or artificial. Of all 
the tragedies which in his memoiy have had i^ast 
and violent runs, not one has been excellent, few 
have been tolerable, most have been scandalous. 
When a poet v rites a tragedy, vho knows he has 
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judgment, and who feels he has genius, that poet 
presumes upon his own meat, and scoins to make 
a cabal. That people come coolly to the lepre- 
Sentation of such a tragedy, without any violent 
expectation, or delusive imagination, or invincible 
prepossession ; that such an audience is liable to 
receive the impiessions which the poem shall na- 
tuially make on them, and to judge by their own 
reason, and their own judgments, and that, reason 
and judgment are calm and serene, not formed 
by nature to make pioselytes, and to control and 
lord it over the imagination of others. But that 
when an authour writes a tiagedy, who knows he 
has neither genius or judgment, he has lecourse 
to the making a.paity, and he endeavours to make 
up in industry what is wanting in talent, and to 
supply by poetical ciaft the absence of poetical 
art ‘ ithat such an authour is humbly contented to 
raise men’s passions by a plot without doors, since 
he despairs of doing it by that whicli he brings 
upon the stage That pai ty and passion, and pre- 
possession, are clamorous and tumultuous things, 
and so much the more clamorous and tumultuous 
by how much the more erioneous that they do- 
mineer and tyrannize oVei the imaginations of 
persons’ who want judgment, and sometimes too 
of those who have it, and, like a fierce and out*- 
rageous torrent, beai down all opposition before 
them.” I 

He then condemns the neglect of poetical jus- 
tice •, which IS one of his favounte principles. 

“ ’Tis certainly the duty of every tragick poet, 
by the exact distribution of poetical justice, to 
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laws bioken by exhibiting the world m its ti uc 
form? The stage may sometimes gratify our 
■wishes , but if it be truly the “ mirror of hfe^' it 
ought to show us sometimes what we are to ex- 
pect. 

Dennis objects to the characteis, that they are 
not natural, or reasonable ; but as heroes and he- 
loines are not beings that are seen every day, it is 
hard to find upon what principles their conduct 
shall be tried It is, however, not useless to con- 
sider what he says of the manner in which Cato 

receives the account of his son’s death 

; 

“ Nor IS the grief of Cato, in the fourth act, 
one jot more in nature than that of liis son and 
Lucia m the tliird Cato receives the news of 
his son’s death not only ^vlt]] dry eyes, but with a 
sort of satisfaction j and in the same page sheds 
tears for the calamity of his country, and does tlie 
same thing in the next page .upon, the bare appre- 
hension of the dangei of his fnends Now, since 
the love of one’s country is the love of one’s 
countrj^men, as I have, shown upon another oc- 
casion, I desire to ask these questions : Of all our 
countrymen, which do we love most, those whom 
we know, or those whom we know not? And of 
those whom we know, which do we cherish most, 
our friends or , our enemies ? And of our fnends, 
wdiich.aie the dearest to us, those who are related 
to us, or those who aie not? And of all our re- 
lations, for which have we most tenderness, for 
those -who are near to us, or for those who are re- 
mote ? And of our near relations, which , are the 
nearest, and consequently the clearest to us, our 
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ofls.piing, or otlicrs ? Our bffipring most certainly j 
as Nature, or, lu oilier words. Providence has 
wisely contrived for the prcser\atiou of mankind. 
Now, docs it not follow, from wdiat has been said, 
that for a man to receu c the news of ins son’s 
death’ with dry eyes, and to weep at the same time 
for the calamities of his country, is a WTCtched af- 
fectation, and a miserable inconsistendy ^ Is not 
that,' m plain English, to receive with dry eyes 
the new’s of the deaths of those foi wdiose sake our 
country is a name so dear to us, and at the same 
time to shed tears for those for wdiose sakes our 
countiy IS not a name so dear to us ?” 

But this foimidable assailant is less lesistible 
wdien he attacks the probability of the action, and 
the reasonableness of the plan. Eveiy critical 
reader must reniaik, that Addison has, wuth a 
scrupulosity almost unexampled on the English 
stage, confined himself in time to a single day, and 
m place to rigorous unity The scene never 
changes, and the whole action of the play passes 
in the great hall of Cato’s house at Utica. Much, 
therefore, is done in the hall, for which any other 
place 'had been moie fit, and this impropriety 
affords 'Dennis many hints of merriment, and op- 
portunities of tiiumph ' The passage IS long; but 
as such disqmsitions are not common, and the 
objections are skilfully formed and lugorously 
urged, those who delight m critical controversy 
will not think it tedious ’ 

“ Upon the depaiture of Poitius, Sempronius 
makes but one soliloquy, nUd immediately in comes 
Syphax, and then the two politicians are at it im- 
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mediately. They la} their lieads together, with 
their snuff-boxes in their liands, ns i\fr. Bayes has 
it, and feague it ai\ay. But, m the midst of that 
wise scene, Syphax seems to gnc a seasonable 
caution to Sempronius. 

Syph But IS it tnie, Scmpromus, that pur senate 

Is call'd together ^ Gods ' thou must be cautious ; 

Cato has piercing cres. 

There is a great deal of caution shoiin, indeed, 
in meeting in a governour’s ovin hall to carr} on 
their plot against him. Whatever opinion they 
have of Ins eyes, I suppose they ha\e none of Ins 
ears, or they would neier have talked at this 
foolish rate so near : — 

Gods • thou must he cautious 

Oh ! yes, very cautious • for if Cato should over- 
hear you, and turn you off for politicians, Cffisar 
w ould never take you. 

‘'When Cato, act II. turns tlie senators out of 
til e hall, upon pretence of acquainting Juba with 
the result of their debates, he appears to me to do 
a thing which js neither reasonable noi civil Juba 
might ceitamly have better been made acquainted 
with the result of that debate in some pm ate 
apartment of the palace. But the poet was dai eii 
upon this absurdit}'- to make way for another , and 
that IS, to give Juba an opportunity to demand 
Marcia of her fatlier But the quarrel and rage 
of Juba and S}'pbax, in tlie same act, the invec- 
tives of Sjpliax against the Eoraans and Cato; the 
advice that be gives Juba, m her father’s hall, to 
bear away hlarcia by force , and his bi ntal and 
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clamorous rage upon his refusal, and at a time 
when Cato was scarcely out of sight, and perhaps 
not out of hearing, at least some of his guards or 
domestichs must necessarily be supposed to be 
within healing , is a tlnng that is so far fiom being 
probable, that it is hardly possible 

** Sempronius, in the second act, comes back 
once more in the same morning to the govemour’s 
hall, to cairy on the conspiracy with Syphax 
against the governour, his country, and his family; 
ndncli is so stupid, that it is below the wisdom 
of the O — s, the Macs, and the Teagues ; even 
Eustace Coramins himself would never have gone 
to Justice-hall, to have conspired against the go- 
vernment. If oflSceis at Portsmouth should lay 
their heads together, in order to the carrying 
J — G — niece or daughter, would they meet in 
J — ‘ G — ’s hall, to cany on that conspiracy? 
There would be no necessity for their meeting 
there, at least till they came to the execution of 
their plot, because there would be other places to 
meet in. There would be no probability that they 
■ should meet.there, because there would.be places 
"more private and more commodious. Now there 
ought to be nothing in a tragical action but what 
is necessaiy oi probable. ' ■ 

“ But treason is not the only thing that is earned 
on in this hall, that, and love, and philosophy, take 
their turns in it, without any manner of necessity 

r , 

* The person meant by the initials T G is Sir Jolin Gibson, 
'Xieutenant-GoTcrnour of Portsmouth in the year 1 71 Q, and after- 
ivards He iras mucli helored in the nrmv, and by the common 
soldiers called JoJinhy Gibson ^ ’ 
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or probability occasioned by the action, as duly 
and as regularly, without interrupting one anothei, 
as if there weie a tripleleague between them, and 
a mutual agieement that each should give jilace 
to, and make way for, the other, in a due and oi- 
derly succession. 

“ We now come to the third act. Sempionius, 
in this act, comes into the governour’s hall, with 
the leaders of the mutiny but, as soon as Cato is 
gone, Sempronius, who but just before liad acted 
like an unparalleled knave, discoveis himself, like 
an egiegious fool, to be an accomplice m the con- 
spllac3^ 

Scmp Know, ullaing, \rlien such paltry slaves presume 
To mix in treason, if the plot succeeds, 

They’re thrown neglected by , but, if it fails. 

They’re sure to die like dogs, as 3'ou shall do 
Here, take these factious monsters, diag them forth 
To sudden' death — 

“ ’Tis true, indeed, the second leadci says, theie 
aie none theie but fiiends, but is that possible at 
such a juncture? Can a parcel of rogues attempt to 
assassinate the govei nourof a town of wai,inhis'oun 
house, m mid-day? and, after they aie discoveicd, 
and defeated, can there be none near them but 
friends? Is it not plain, from these words of Sem- 
pronius, 

Here, take these factious monsters, drag them forth 
To sudden death — 

and fiom the entiance of the guards upon the 
word of command, that those guards were within 
ear-shot ? Behold Sempronius then palpably dis- 
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co.vered. _Ho\\ comes it to pass, then, that instead 
of being hanged up m ith the rest, he remains secure 
m the governoi’s hall, and there carries on his 
conspiracy against the government, the third time 
in, the same day,, with his old comrade Syphax, 
who enters at the same time that the guards are 
carr3'ing awaj’’ the leaders, big with the news of 
the defeat of Sempronius , though where he had 
his intelhg-ence so soon is difficult to imagine ^ 
And now tlie readei may expect a very extraoi di- 
nar}' scene , there is not abundance of spint in- 
deed, nor a great- deal of passion, but there is 
wnsdom more than enough to supply all defects. 

Syph Our first design, my friend, lias proi ed abortire , 

Still there remains an after game to play 
My troops are mounted, their Numidian steeds 
Snuff" up the irinds, and long to scour the desart 
Let but Sempromus lead us lu our flight, 

We'll force the gate, where Marcus beeps his guard. 

And hew down all that would oppose our passage , 

A day will bring us into Ciesar’s camp 

Sevip Confusion ' I hare fail’d of half nu purpose , 

Marcia, the charming Marcias left behind 

I I j ‘ 

Well' but though he tells us the half pUipose he 
has faded of, he does not tell us the half that be 
has, earned But what does he mean by 

" Marcia, tbe charming Marcia’s left behind ? 

He is now m her own house I and we have neither 
seen her,' nor heard of her, any where else snlce 
the play began But now' let us hear Syphax : — 

< f * ' 

1 1 ’ MTiat hinders then, but that N 6 ii find her out, 

, ( , And hurry her away bv manly force ? i > t 

Bnthvhat do6s old Syphax mean by finding her 

VOL. ir. K 
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out? They talk as if $hc were as haul to be found 
as a hare in a fiosty morning. 

Smp But liow to gam admission ! 

Oh ' she IS found out then, it seems. 

But Iioir to gam admission • for access 
Is gir’n to none, but Juba and her brothers 

But, raillery ajiart, wliy access to Juba? Foi he 
was owned and received as a lover neithei by the 
father nor by the daughtei. Well’ but let that 
pass Syphax puts Sempronius out of pain im- 
mediately, and, being a Numidian, abounding in 
wiles, supplies him with a stiatagem foi admission, 
that, I believe, is a nonpaieille 

St/ph TIiou sbalt bare Juba’s dress, and Juba's guards , 

The doors mil open irlicn Ntimidn’s prince 
Seems to aiipcni before them 

“ Sempronius is, it seems, to pass foi Juba in full 
day at Cato^s house, where they were both so very 
well known, by having Juba's dress and his guai ds, 
as if one of the Maishals of Fiance could pass 
for the Duke of Bavaria at noon-day, at Veisailles, 
by having his dress and livenes But bow does 
Sypliax pretend to help Sempronius to young 
Juba’s dress? Does he seive him in a double ca- 
pacity, as general and master of his wardiobe ? But 
why Juba’s guaids ? For the devil of any guaids 
has Juba appeal ed with yet Well ' though this 
IS a mighty politick invention, yet, methinks, they 
might have done without it for, since the advice 
that Syphax gave to Sempronius was. 

To burry her airay by manly force, 
ill my opinion the shortest and likeliest way of 
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coming at the lady was by demolishing, instead of 
putting on an impertinent disguise to circumvent 
tv'o or three slaves. But Serapromus, it seems, is 
of another opmion. He extols to the skies ^^the 
invention of old Sjqihax : — 

Semp Heavens ' Tvliat a tliouglit -was tliere ' 

“ Now, I appeal to the reader, if I have not been 
as good as my word. Did I not tell him, that I 
would lay before him a very wise scene ? 

But now let us lay before the reader that part 
of the scenery of the fourth act, which may show 
the absurdities which the authour has run into, 
through the indiscreet observance of the unity of 
place I do not remember that Aristotle has said 
any thmg expressly concerning the unity of place. 
’Tis true, implicitly he has said enough in the 
rules which he has laid down for the chorus For, 
by making the chorus an essential part of tragedy, 
and by bringing it on the stage immediately after 
tlie opening of the scene, and letaining it there 
till the very catastrophe, lie has so determined and 
fixed the place of action, that it was impossible for 
an authour on the Grecian stage to break thiough 
that unity. I am of opinion, that if a modem 
tragickpoet can preserve the unity of place, with- 
out destroying the probability of the incidents, ’tis 
always best for him to do it ; because, by the pre- 
servation of that unity, as we have taken notice 
above, he adds grace, and clearness, and comeh- 
ness, to the representation. But since there are 
no express mles about it, and we are under no 
compulsion to keep it, since v e ha\ e no chorus as 

K 2 
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the Grecian poet had, if it cannot be pieserved, 
witliout rendering the greater part of the incidents 
unreasonable and absuid, and perhaps sometimes 
monstious, ’tis certainly better to break it. 

“Now comes bully Sempionius, comically ac- 
coutred and equipped with his Nuraidian dress and 
his Numidian guaids Let tlie reader attend to 
him with all his eais, foi the words of the wise 
aie piecious — 

^Scmp TIic dtci is lodged. I’ve track d licr to licr covert 

“ Now I would fain know ivhy this deer is said 
to be lodged, since we have not heard one word, 
since the play began, of hei being at all out of 
harbour, and if we consider the discoiiise with 
which she and Lucia begin the act, we have leason 
to believe that they had liardly been talking of 
such matters in the stieet However, topleasuie 
Sempronius, let us suppose, for once, that the deer 
is lodged — 

Tlie deer is lodgc<l, 1 'a e track’d her toiler covert 

“ If he had seen her in the open field, what oc- 
casion had he to track her when he had so many 
Numidian dogs at his heels, which, with one hal- 
loo, he might have set upon her haunches ? If lie 
did not see her in the open field, how could he 
possibly track her? If he had seen her in the 
street, why did he not set upon her in the street, 
since throutrh the stieet she must be carried at 
last ? Now here, instead of having his thoughts 
upon his business, and upon the present danger , 
instead of meditating and contriving how he shall 
pass with his mistress through the southern gate. 
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where her brotlier Marcus is upon the guard, and 
where he would certainly prove an impediment to 
him, which is the Roman wmid for the baggage , 
instead of doing this Sempronius is entertaining 
himself with whimsies : — 

Semp Ho«' will the young Numidiau rave to see 
His mi&tress lost ' If auglit could glad ray soul. 

Be} ond tb’ enjoyment of so bngbt a pnze, 

'Twould be to torture that young, gay barbarian 
But bark ' irbat noise? Death to ray hopes 1 ’tis he, 

'Tis Juba’s self’ There is but one way left ’ 

He must be murder’d, and a passage cut 
Through those his guards. 

“ Pra}^ what aie ‘ those guaids I thought at 
present, tliat Juba’s guards had been Sempronius’s 
tools, and had been dangling after his heels. 

“ But now let us sum up all these absurdities 
togethei Sempronius goes at noon-day, in Juba’s 
clothes, and wuth Juba’s guards, to Cato’s palace, 
in order to pass for Juba, m a place tvhere they 
were both so very well known * he meets Juba 
there, ‘and resolves to murder him wnth his own 
guards. Upon the guards appearing a little bash- 
ful, he threatens them : — 

Hah ! dastards, do you tremble ' 

Or act like men , or, by j on azure heav’n ' 

“ But the guards still remaining restive, Sem- 
pronius himself attacks Juba, wliile each of the 
guards is representing Mr Spectator’s sign of the 
Gaper, awed, it seems, and terrified by Sempro- 
mus’s threats Juba kills Sempronius, and takes 
his ovm array prisoners, and carries them in triumph 
aw’ay to Cato. Now, I would fam know, if any 
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pait of Mr. Bayes’s tragedy is so full of absurdity 
as this ? 

“ Upon healing the clash of swords, Lucia and 
Maicia come in The question is, why no men 
come in upon heaiing the noise of swords in the 
governor’s hall? Where was the governor him- 
self? Wheie were his guards? Where were his 
servants? Such an attempt as this, so near the 
govfernoi of a place of war, was enough to alarm 
the whole gai risen : and yet, for almost half an 
hour after Sempronius was killed, we find none of 
those appear, who were the hkehest in the world 
to be alarmed , and the noise of swords is made to 
draw only two poor women thither, who were 
most ceitam to run away fiom it. Upon Lucia 
and Marcia’s coming in, LUcia appears in all the 
symptoms of an hysterical gentlewoman • — 

Luc Sure 'twas the dash of swords ! my troubled heart 
Is so cast down, and sunk amidst its sorrows. 

It throbs with fear, and aches at every sound ' 

And immediately hei old whimsy returns upon 
her : — 

O, Marcia, should thy brothers, for my take — 

I die away with horror at the thought. 

She fancies that there can be no cutting of 
throats, but it must be for her. If this is tra- 
gical, I would fain know what is comical Well ' 
upon this they spy the body of Sempronius , and 
Marcia, deluded by the habit, it seems, takes hml 
for J uba , for, says she. 

The face is muffled up within the garment 
“ Now, how a until could fight, and fall with liis 
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face muffled up in his garment, is, I think, a little 
hard to conceive ’ Besides, Juba, before he killed 
him, knew him to be Sempronius. It was not by 
his garment that he knew this, it was by his face, 
then : his face therefore w'as not muffled Upon 
seeing this man with his mufSed face, hlarcia falls 
a raiung; and, owning her passion for the sup- 
posed defunct, begins .to make his funeral oration. 
Upon w'hich Juba enters listening, I suppose on 
tip-toe j for I cannot imagine how any one can 
enter hstemng in any other posture. I would fain 
know how it came to pass, that dunng alt this 
time he had sent nobody, no, not so much as a 
candle-snuffei, to take awa}^ the dead body of Sem- 
promiis. 'Well ' but let us regard him listening. 
Hawing left his apprehension behmd him, he, at 
first, applies what Marcia says to Sempronius But 
finding at last, with much ado, that he himself is 
the happy man, he quits his eve-dropping, and 
discoi ers himself just time enough to prevent lus 
being cuckolded by a dead man, of wliom the 
moment before he had appeared so jealous , and 
greedily intercepts the bliss winch was fondly de- 
signed for one who could not be the better for it. 
But here I must ask a question : how comes Juba 
to listen here, who hadnot listened before through- 
out the play ? Or how comes he to be the only 
person of this tragedy who listens, when love and 
treason were so often talked in so publick a place 
as a hall ? I am afraid the authour was dni en upon 
all these absurdities only to introduce this miser- 
able mistake of Marcia, wduch, after aU, is much 
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below the dignity of tiagedy, as any tiling is which 
IS the effect or result of trick. 

“ But let us come to the sceneiy of the fifth 
act Cato appears fii st upon the scene, sitting in 
a tlioughtful posture; in Ins hand Plato’s Treatise 
on the Immortality of the Soul, a drawn sword on 
the table by him. Now* let us consider the place 
in which tins sight is presented to us The place, 
forsooth, IS a long hall Let us suppose, that any 
one should place himself in this posture, in the 
midst of one of our halls in London , that he, 
should appear in a sullen posture, a drawn 

swmrd on the table by him; m Ins hand Plato’s 
Treatise on the Immortality of the Soul, translated 
latelj'^ by Bernard Lintot : I desire the reader to 
consider, whether such a peison as this would pass 
wnth them who beheld him for a great patiiot, a 
gieat philosopher, ora general, oi some whimsical 
person, who fancied himself all these? and whether 
the people who belonged to the family would 
thmk that such a person had a design upon their 
midnffs or Ins owm ^ 

“ In short, that Cato should sit long enough in 
the afoiesaid posture, m the midst of this large 
hall to read over Plato’s Treatise on the Immoi- 
lality of the Soul, which is a lecture of two long 
hours; that he should propose to himself to be 
private there upon that occasion ; that he should 
be angry with his son for intruding there , then, 
that he should lea\e this hall upon the pretence 
of sleep, give himself the mortal wound in his bed- 
chamber, and then be brought back into tliat hall 
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to expire, purely to show his good breeding, and 
save his friends the trouble of coming up to his 
bed-chamber ; all this appears to me to be impro- 
bable, incredible, impossible.” 

Such is the censure of Dennis. There is, as 
Dryden expresses it, perhaps “ too much horse- 
play m his railleries but if Ins jests are coarse, 
Iiis aiguments are strong. Yet, as we love better 
to be pleased than be taught, Cato is read, and the 
cntick is neglected 

Flushed with consciousness of these detections 
of absurdity in the conduct, he afterwards attacked 
the sentiments of Cato, but he then amused him- 
self with pettjf cavils and minute objections. 

Of Addison^s smallei poems, no particular men- 
tion is necessary j they hare httle that can employ 
or reqmre a critick. The parallel of the princes 
and gods in his verses to Kneller, is often happy, 
but is too well known to be quoted. 

His translations, so far as I have compared them, 
want the exactness of a scholar That he under- 
stood his autliours cannot be doubted ; but Ins 
veisions will not teach others to understand them, 
being too licentiously paraphrasticak They are, 
however, for the most part, smooth and easy; and, 
what is the first excellence of a translator, such as 
may be read wnth pleasure by those who do not 
know the ongmals. 

His poetr} is polished and pure ; the product of 
a mind too judicious to commit faults, but not suf- 
ficiently ngorous to attain excellence He has 
sometimes a striking hue, or a sliming paragraph ; 
but in the whole he is warm rather than fen id, and 
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shows more dexteiity than strength. He was 
hoAvever one of our eailiest examples of correct- 
ness. 

The veisification winch he had learned from 
Dryden he debased rather than refined His 
rhymes are often dissonant, in his Georgick he 
admits broken lines. He uses both triplets and 
alexandrines, but triplets more frequently in liis 
translation than his other works. The mere stiuc- 
ture of verses seems never to have engaged much 
of his care. But his lines are very smooth in 
Bosamond, and loo smooth in Cato. 

Addison is now to be consideied as a critick ; 
a name which the present generation is scarcely 
willing to allow him. His criticism is condemned 
as tentative or experimental, rather than scien- 
tifick , and he is considered as deciding by taste 
1 ather than by principles 

It is not uncommon for those who have growm 
wise by the labom of others to add a little of 
their own, and overlook their masters Addison 
is now despised by some who perhaps would never 
have seen his defects, but by the lights w'hich he 
afFoided them. That he always wrote as he would 
think it necessary to w'l ite now, cannot be affirmed j 
his instructions were such as the charactei s of his 
leaders made proper That general knowledge 
which now circulates m common talk was in his 
time rarely to be found Men not professing 
leammg were not ashamed of ignorance j and, in 
the female world, any acquaintance witli books 
was distinguished only to be censuied His pur- 
pose was to infuse hterary curiosity by gentle and 
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unsuspected conveyance, into the gay, the idle, 
and the wealthy: he therefore presented know- 
ledge m the most alluring form, not lofty and 
austere, but accessible and familiar. Wlien he 
showed them their defects, he showed them like- 
wise that they might be easily supplied. His at- 
tempt succeeded : inquiiy was awakened, and 
comprehension expanded An emulation of in- 
tellectual elegance was excited, and from this 
time to our own life has been gradually exalted, 
and conversation purified and enlarged* 

Dryden had, not many years befoi e, scattered 
criticism over his prefaces with very little parsi- 
mony; but though he sometimes condescended to 
be somewhat familiar, hiS manner was in general 
too scholastick for those who had yet their rndi- 
inents to learn, and fotind it not easy to Under- 
stand their master. His observations Were framed 
- rather for those that were learning to write, than 
foi those that read only to talk 

An instructor like Addison was now wanting, 
whose remarks, being superficial, might be easily 
understood, and being just, might prepare the 
mind for moie attainments. Had he piesented 
Paradise Lost to the pubhek with all the pomp of 
system and seventy of science, the criticism would 
perhaps have been admired, and the poem still 
haVe been neglected; but by the blandishments of 
gentleness and ■ facility he lias made Milton an 
universal fa^ounte, with whom readers of every 
class think it necessary to be pleased. 

He descended now and then to lower disquisi- 
tions; and by a seriolis display of the beauties of 
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Chevy Chase eAposecl Iiimself to tlie lidicule of 
AVagstaff, who bestowed a like pompous character 
on Tom Thumb ; and to the contempt of Dennis, 
who, consideiing the fundamental position of Ins 
criticism, that Chevy Chase 2deases, and ought to 
please, because it is natural, observes, “ that there 
is a way of deviating from nature, by bombast or 
tumour, which soars above nature, and enlarges 
images beyond then real bulk, by afiectation, 
which forsakes natuie in quest of something un- 
suitable , and by imbecility, which degrades na- 
ture by faintness and diminution, byobscunng its 
appearances, and weakening its effects.” In Chevy 
Chase there is not much of eithei bombast or af- 
fectation , but there is chill and lileless imbecility. 
The stoiy cannot possibly be told in a manoei that 
shall make less impression on the mind 

Before the profound observers of the present 
race repose too securely on the consciousness of 
then superiority to Addison, let them consider his 
Bemarks on Ovid, in which may be found spe- 
cimens of criticism sufficiently subtle and lefined: 
let them peruse likewise his Essays on Wit, and on 
the Pleasures of Imagination, in which he founds 
art on the base of nature, and draws the principles 
of invention from dispositions inheient in the mind 
of man with skill and elegance, such as his con- 
temners will not easily attain. 

As a desciiber of life and manners, he must be 
allowed to stand perhaps the first of the first rank. 
His humour, which, as Steele obseives, is peculiar 
to himself, is so happily diffused as to give the 
grace of novelty to domestick scenes and daily oc- 
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cunences. He never “ outsteps the modesty of 
nature,” nor raises merriment or wonder by the 
%iolaiion of truth. Ills figures neither di\eit by 
distortion, nor amaze by aggravation. He copies 
life vith so much fideht}', that he can be hardly 
said to invent ; yet his exhibitions have an air so 
much original, that it is difficult to suppose them 
not meiely the pioduct of imagination. 

As a teacher of wisdom, he may be confidently 
followed. His religion has nothiug in it enthusi- 
astick or superstitious . he appears neither weakly 
credulous, nor wantonly sceptical, his morality is 
neither dangerously lax, nor impracticably rigid. 
All the enchantment of fancy, and all the cogency 
of argument are employed to recommend to the 
reader his real interest, the care of pleasing the 
Authour of Ins being. Truth is shown sometmies 
as the phantom of a Msioii; sometimes appears 
half-Aeded in an allegor)"^, sometuues attiacts re- 
gard in the robes of fancy, and sometimes steps 
forth in the confidence of reason. She wears a 
thousand dresses, and in all is pleasing 

Mille habefc ornatns, millc dccentcr habet 

His prose is the model of the middle style ; on 
grave subjects not formal, on light occasions not 
groAehng, pure without scrupulosity, and exact 
Avithout apparent elaboration , always equable, and 
always easy, ivithout glowing words or pointed sen- 
tences Addison nevei deviates from his track to 
snatch a grace ; he seeks no ambitious ornaments, 
and tnes no hazardous innovations His page is 
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always luminous, but never blazes in unexpected 
splendour. 

It was appaiently Ins' principal endeavoui to 
avoid all barsliness and severity of diction , he is 
therefore sometimes x erbose in his transitions and 
connexions, and sometimes descends too much to 
the language of conversation ; yet if his language 
had been less idiomatical, it might haxelost some- 
whatof its genuine Anglicism WJiat he attempted, 
he performed ; he is never feeble, and he did not 
wish to be energetick ; he is never rapid, and he 
never stagnates. liis sentences have neither stu- 
died amplitude, nor affected brevity; his periods, 
though not diligently rounded, are voluble and 
easy ^^Hioevei wishes to attain an English st3le, 
familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not osten- 
tatious, must give his days and nights to tlie vo- 
lumes of Addison 
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John Hughes, the son of a citizen in London, 
and of Anne Burgess, of an ancient family in 
Wiltshire, was bom at Marlborough, J uly 25, 1577* 
He was educated at a private school ; and though 
his advances in literature are, m the Biographia, 
very ostentatiously displayed, tlie name of his 
mastei is somewhat ungratefully concealed"^. 

At nineteen he drew the plan of a tragedy; and 
paraphrased, rather too profusely, the ode of Ho- 
race which begms “ Integer VitiE.” To poetr}^ 
he added the science of musick, in which he seems 
to have attained considerable sHU, together with 
the practice of design, or rudiments of painting. 

His studies did not withdraw him wholly firom 
business, nor did business hmder him from study. 
He had a place m tlie oflSce of ordnance ; and was 
secretary to several commissions for purchasing 
lands necessary to secure the royal docks at Chat- 


* He was educated in a dissenting academy, of which the Her 
Mr. Thomas Rowe was tutor , and was fellow-student there with 
Dr. Isaac "Watts, Mr Samuel Say, and other persons of eminence 
In the Hone Lmctc of Dr Watts is i poem to the memorj of 
Mr Rowe. 
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ham and Portsmouth, jet found time to acquaint 
himself with modern lane-uasres 

In 1697 he published a poem on the Peace of 
R>s\mc1c, and 1699 another piece called The 
Court of Neptune, on the return of KingAVilham, 
irhich lie addressed to iTr. MonLigue, the general 
patron of the follov.crs of the IVIuses Tlie same 
year he produced a song on the Duke of Glou- 
cester’s birth-da) 

He did not confine himself to poetry, but culti- 
vated other kinds of vriting with great success; 
and about this time slio\\cd Jus knovledsre of hu- 
man nature by an Essaj' on the PJeasine of being 
deceued In 1702 lie published, on tiie deatli of 
King 'William, a Pindanck ode, called TJie House 
of Nassau; and wrote another jiaraplnasc on the 
Otium Dnos of Horace. 

In 1703 his ode on musick was performed at 
Stationers’ Hall , and he w rote afterw'ards si\ can- 
tatas, winch were set to musick by the greatest 
master of that time, and seem intended to oppose 
or exclude the Italian opera, an exotick and irra- 
tional entertainment, which has been always com- 
bated, and always has pre\ ailed. 

His reputation vas now so far advanced, that 
the pubhek began to pay re^ erence to his name ; 
and he w'as solicited to prefix a preface to the 
translation ofBoccahni, a writer whose satirical 
vein cost lum his life in Italy, and who never, I 
believe, found many readers in this country, even 
though introduced by such pow’erful recommenda- 
tion 

He translated Fontenelle’s Dialogues of the 
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Dead; and his version was perhaps read at that 
time, but IS now neglected ; for by a book not 
necessary, and owing its reputation wholly to ir*: 
turn of diction, little notice can be gained but from 
those who can enjoy the graces of the original. 
To the dialogues ofFontenelle he added two com- 
posed by himself; and though not only an honest 
but a pious man, dedicated his work to the Earl of 
TTharton. He judged skilfully enough of his own 
interest ; for "Wharton, when he went lord lieute- 
nant to Ireland, offered to take Hughes with him, 
and.establiah him; but Hughes, having hopes oi 
promises, from another man in power, of some 
provision more smtable to his inchnation, declined 
"Wharton’s offer, and obtained nothing from the 
other. 

He translated the Miser of Moliere, which he 
nev er offered to die stage, and occasionallvaniused 
himself with making versions of fav'ourite scenes 
in other plays 

Being now receiv ed as a witamong the wits, lie 
paid his contributions to literaiy undertakings 
and assisted both the Tader, Spectator, and Guai- 
dian. In 171 f 2 he translated Vertods History of 
the Revoludon of Portugal produced an Ode to 
the Creator of the World, from the Fragments of 
Orpheus : and brought upon the stage an opera 
called Calypso and Telemachus, intended to show 
that the English language might be very happilv 
adapted to musick. This was impudently opposed 
by those who were eraplovedin the Italian opera , 
and what cannot be told without indignation, the 
intruders had such interest v^ith the Duke of 
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Shie\\sbury, then lord chambeilain, who had mar- 
rjcd an Italian, as to obtain an obstruction of the 
profits, thougli not an inhibition of the perfoim- 
ance. 

There was at this time a project formed by 
Tonson for a tianslation of the Pharsaha by seieral 
hands ; and Hughes Englished the tenth book. 
But this design, as must often happen when the 
concurrence of many is necessary, fell to the 
ground ; and the whole work was afterwards per- 
formed by Howe. 

His acquaintance with the great writers of his 
tune appears to have been \ery general j but of his 
intimacy with Addison there is a remarkable proof. 
It IS told on good authority, that Cato was finished 
and played by lus persuasion It had long wanted 
the last act, which he was desired by Addison to 
supply. If tlie request was sincere, it proceeded 
from an opinion, ivhatever it was, that did not last 
long 5 for, when Hughes came in a week to show 
him his first attempt, he found half an act wntten 
by Addison himself. 

He afterwards published the woiks of Spenser, 
with his Life, a Glossary, and a Discourse on 
Allegorical Poetiy ; a work for which he was well 
qualified as a judge of the beauties of writing, but 
perhaps wanted an antiquary’s kn’owledge of the 
obsolete words. He did not much revive the cu- 
Tosity of the publick ; for near thirty years elapsed 
before his edition was reprinted ‘ The same yeai 
produced his Apollo and Daphne, of winch the 
success was very earnestly promoted by Steele, 
who, when the rage of party did not misguide him. 
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seems to have been a man of boundless bene- 
volence. 

Hughes had hitherto suffered the mortifications 
of a narrow fortune ; but in 1717 the lord chan- 
-cellor Cowper,,set him at ease, by mahing him 
secretary "to ‘ the commissions of the peace j in 
> which he afterwai ds, by a particular, revest, de- 
sired his successor Lord Parker to .contmue him. 

1 > ** 1 1 ‘ 

He had now affluence , but such is human life, that 
he had it when his declining health could neither 
allow liiin long possession, nor qmet enjoyment. 

His last work was his tragedy, The Siege of 
Damascus, after which a ^lege became a popular 
title. This play, which still continues on the stage, 
^nd of which,, it is pnpepessary to add a private 
voice to such continuance of approbation, is not 
acted or printed apcordingto the authour’s original 
draught, or^jhis settled intention. He had m^de 
Phocyas apostatize flora his religion, after which 
the abhorrence of Eudocia would have been rea- 
sonable, his misery would have been just, and the 
liprrpurs of his repentance exemplary yiie players, 
however, required tliat the guilt qf Phocyas should 
ternunate in desertion to the enemy , and Hughes, 
unyrdlfng that his relations shojuld lose the benefit 
of ins wprk, coraphecj wi|ji the alteration. 

He was now weak with a lingering consumption, 
and not able to attend the rehearsal, yet was so 
vigorous in his faculties that only ten days before 
his death he wrote the dedication to his patron 
Lord Cowper. On Pebruar}’' 17? 1719-20, the play 
was represented, j and the authour died. He lived 
to heal that it was well leceived ; but paid no rc- 

n 2 
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gard to the intelligence, being then wholly em- 
ployed in the meditations of a departing Christian. 

A man of his character was undoubtedly re- 
gretted , and Steele devoted an essay, in a papei 
called The Theatre, to the memory of his virtues. 
His life is written in the Biographia with some 
degree of favouiable partiality, and an account 
of him is prefixed to his works by his relation the 
late Mr Duucombe, a man whose blameless ele- 
gance deserved the same respect. 

The charactei of Ins genius I shall transcribe 
from the correspondence of Swift and Pope. 

*‘A month ago/’ says Swift, “was sent me over, 
by a friend of mine, the works of John Hughes, 
Esquire. They are in prose and veise I never 
heard of the man in my life, yet I find your name 
as a subscnber He is too grave a poet for me 5 
and I think among the mediocnsts in prose as well 
as verse ” 

To this Pope returns ■ “ To answer your ques- 
tion as to Mr Hughes , what he wanted in genius, 
he made up as an honest man j but he was of the 
class you think him ” 

In Spence’s Collections Pope is made to speak 
of him with still less respect, as having no claim 
to poetical reputation but from his tragedy. 
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DUKE OF BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


John Sheffield, descended from a long senes 
of illustrious ancestors, was born m 1649, the 
son of Edmund Eail of Mulgrave, who died 1658. 
The young lord was put in the hands of a tutor, 
with whom he was so little satisfied, that he got 
rid of him in a short time, and at an age not ex- 
ceeding twelve years resolved to educate himself 
Such a purpose, formed at such an age, and suc- 
cessfully prosecuted, delights as it is strange, and 
instructs as it is real. 

His hterary acqmsitions are more wonderful, as 
those yeais m which they are commonly made veie 
spent by him in the tumult of a military life, or the 
gaiety of a court When war was declared against 
the Dutch, he went at seventeen on board the ship 
in which Prince Rupert and the Duke of Albemaile 
sailed, with the command of the fleet , but by con- 
trariety of winds they were restrained from action. 
His zeal for the king’s service was lecompensed 
by the command of one of the independent troops 
of horse, then raised to protect the coast. 
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Next year he received a summons to parliament, 
winch, as he was then but eighteen years old, the 
Earl of Northumberland censured as at least in- 
decent, and bis objection was allowed. He had a 
quarrel %vith the Earl of Rochester, which he has 
perhaps too ostentatiously related, as Rochester’s 
sui viving sister, the Lady Sandwich, is said to have 
told him with very sharp reproaches. 

When another Dutch war (1 672) broke out, he 
went again a volunteer m the ship which the cele- 
brated Lord Ossory commanded ; and there made, 
as he relates, two cunous remarks ; 

“I have observed two things, which I dare 
affirm, though not generally beheved. One was, 
that the wind of a cannon bullet, though flying 
never so near, is incapable of doing the least liarm ; 
and indeed, weie it otherwise, no man above deck 
would escape. The other was, that a great shot 
may be sometimes avoided, even as it flies, by 
changing one’s ground a little; for, when the 
wind sometimes blew away the smoke, it was so 
clear a sun-shiny day, that we could easily perceive 
the bullets (that were half-spent) fall into the 
water, and from theuce bound up again among us, 
which gives sufficient time for making a step or 
two^ on any side ; though, in so swift a motion, 
’tis hard to judge well in what line the bullet 
comes, which, if mistaken, may by removmg cost 
a man his life, instead of saving it ” 

His behaviour was so favourably represented by 
Lord Ossory, that he was advanced to the com- 
mand of the Kathanne, the best second-rate ship 
in the navy. 
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He afterwards raised, a regiment of foot, and 
commanded it as colonel. The land foices were 
sent ashore by Prince Rupert; and he lived in the 
camp very familiarly with Schomberg. He was 
then appointed colonel of the old Holland regi- 
ment, together with bis own, and had the promise 
of a garter, which, he obtained in his twenty-fifth 
year. He was, likewise made , gentleman of the 
bedchambeiw He afterwards went into the French 
seryice, to learn the art of war under Turenne, but 

_ y • I ' ^ * I 

staid only a, short time. Being by the Duke of 
Monmouth opposed in his pfetensions to the first 
troop pf horse guards, he, ih return, made Mon- 
mouth suspected by the Duke of York. He was 
not long after, when the unlucky Monmouth fell 
into disgrace, recompensed with the lieutenancy 
of Yorkshire, and'the government of Hull. 

, Thus rapidly did he make his way iDoth to mili- 
tary and civil honours and employments , yet, busy 
^ he was, he did not neglect his studies, but at 
least cultivated poetry ; m which he must have 
been iearly considered as uncommonly skilful, if it 
be true which is reported, that, when he was yet 
not twenty, years old, his recommendation ad- 
vanced Dryden to the laurel. , 

The Moors having besieged Tangier, he was 
sent (1680) with two thousand men to its relief 
A,strange ,stoiy,is told, of the danger to which he 
was intentionally exposed^in a leaky ship, to gratify 
vSOtpe resentful jealousy of the King, whose health 
,he. therefore ,iyould never permit at his table till he 
^saw thunself in a safer place. His voyage was 
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pi osperously 2)ei formed in ihiee weeks, and the 
Moors without a contest letiied before him 

In this voyage he composed the Vision ; a licen- 
tious poem, such as was fashionable in those times, 
with little power of invention oi propiiety of sen- 
timent 

At his return he found the King kind, who pei- 
haps had never been angry , and he continued a 
wit and a courtier as before 

At the succession of King James, to whom he 
w'as intimately known, and by whom he thouglit 
himself beloved, he naturally expected still brighter 
sunshine , but all know how soon that reigh be- 
gan to gather clouds. His expectations were not 
disappointed, he was immediately admitted into 
the piuy council, and made lord chamberlain. 
He accepted a place in the high commission, 
without knowledge, as he declared after the Re- 
volution, of Its illegality Having few leligious 
scruples, he attended the King to mass, and kneeled 
with the rest; but had no disposition to jeceive 
the Romish faith, or to force it upon otheis ; for 
when the priests, encouraged by his appearances 
of compliance, attempted to convert him, he told 
them, as Burnet has recorded, that he was willing 
to receive instruction, and that he had taken much 
pains to believe in God who had made the world 
and all men m it , but that he should not be easily 
persuaded that maatoas qiais, and made God again 
A pointed sentence is bestowed by successive 
transmission to the last whom it will fit ; this con- 
sul o of liansubstantiation, wdiatever be its value, 
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was uttered long ago by Anne Askew, one of the 
first sufferers for the protestant religion, who, in 
the time of Henry VIII. was tortured in the 
Tower ; concerning n Inch there is reason to won- 
der that it M as not known to the historian of the 
Reformation 

In the Revolution he acquiesced, though he did 
not promote it There was once a design of asso- 
ciating him in tlie inidtation of the Pnnce of 
Orange ; hut the Earl of Shrewsbury discouraged 
the attempt, by declaring that Mulgrave would 
never concur This, lung William afterwards 
told him 5 and asked what he would have done if 
tlie proposal had been made ^ “ Sir,” said he, “ I 
vmuld have discovered it to the ICing whom I then 
served.” To which King William rephed, I 
cannot blame you.” 

Finding King Janies in emediably excluded, he 
voted for the conjunctive sovereignty, upon this 
principle, that he thought the title of the prince 
and his consort equal, and it would please the 
pnnce their protector to have a share in the sove- 
reignty. This vote gratified King William ; yet, 
either by the King’s distrust, or his own discontent, 
he lived some years without emplojunent. He 
looked on the King with malevolence, and, if his 
verses or lus prose may be credited, with contempt. 
He was, notwithstanding this aversion or indif- 
ference, made Marquis of Normandy (1694), but 
still opposed the couit on some important ques- 
tions ; yet at last he was received into the cabinet 
council. With a pension of three tliousand pounds. 

At the accession of Queen Anne, whom lie is 
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said to have courted when they were both young, 
he was highly favoured. Before her coronation 
(I702) she made him lord privy seal, and soon 
after lieutenant of the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
He was then named commissioner' for treating 
with the Scots about the Union j and was made 
next year, first, Duke of Normandy, and then of 
Buckinghamshire, therebeing suspected to be some- 
where a latent claim to the title of, Buckingham, j 

Soon after, becoming jealous of the , Duke of 
Marlborough, he resigned the privy-seal, and 
joined the discontented Tones in a motion, ex- 
tremely offensive to the Queen, for inviting tJie 
Princess Sophia to England. The, Queen courted 
him back with< an offer no -less than that of 
chancellorship j which he refused.f He now re- 
tiied from busmess, and built that house in the 
Park which is now the Queen’s, upon ground 
granted by tlie crown. 

Wlien the, ministry was changed (1710), he was 
made lord chamberlain of the household, and con- 
curred in all transactions of that time, except that 
he endeavoured to protect the Catalans. After 
the Queen’s death, he became a constant opponent 
of the court , and, having no publick business, is 
supposed to have amused himself by wnting his 
tragedies.- He died February 24, 1720-21. 

He was thrice married : by his two first wives 
he had no children; by Ins thud, who was the 
daughter of King James by the Countess of Dor- 
chester, and the widow of the-Earl of Anglesey, he 
had, besides other children that died early, a son 
born in 1716? who died in 1735, and put an end to 
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the Hue of Sheffield. It iS obserVable, that the 
duke’s three “wiVes were all widows. The duchess 
died in 17412 

' His character is hot to be proposed as worthy of 
imitation. His religion he may be supposed to 
have learned from Hobbes^ and his morality was 
sucli as naturally proceeds from loose opinions. 
His sentiments with respect to women he picked 
up m the court of Charles; and his principles 
concerning pi operty were such as a gaming-table 
supplies. He was censured as covetous, and has 
been defended by an instance of inattention to 
his affairs, as if a man might not at once be cor- 
rupted by avarice and idleness He is said, how- 
ever, to have had much tenderness, and to have 
been very ready to apologise for Ins violences of 
passion. 

He is introduced m"to this collection only as a 
poet ; and, if we credit the testimony of his con- 
temporaries, he was a poet of no vulgar rank. But 
favour and flattery are now at an end ; cntiCisra is 
no longer softened by his bounties, or awed by his 
splendour, and, being able to take a more steady 
view, discovers him to be a writer that sometimes 
glimmers, but rarely shines, feebly laborious, and 
at best but pretty. His songs are upon common 
topicks ; he hopes, and grieves, and repents, and 
despairs, and rejoices, like any other maker of little 
stanzas ; to be great, he hardly tnes , to be gay, 
is hardly in his -power. . 

‘ In the JEssay on Satire, he was always supposed 
to have had the help of Hryden. His Essay on 
Poetry Is the great W'ork'^for'Which he was praised 
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by RoscoiDmon, Diyden, and Pope, and doubt; 
less by many more whose eulogies have perished. 

Upon this piece he appears to have set a high 
value ; foi he was all his lifetime improving it by 
successive revisals, so that there is scarcely any 
poem to be found of which the last edition differs 
more fiom the first. Amongst other changes, 
mention is made of some compositions ofDryden, 
which were wiitten after the first appearance of 
the Essay 

At the time when this work first appeared, Mil- 
ton^s fame was not yet fully established, and there- 
foie Tasso and Spenser weie set before him. 
The two last lines were these The Epick Poet, 
says he. 

Must above Milton’s lofty flights prevail. 

Succeed where great Torquato, and where greater Spenser, fail 

The last line in succeeding editions was shortened, 
and the older of names continued , but now Mil- 
ton IS at last advanced to the highest place, and 
the passage thus adjusted * 

Must above Tasso’s lofty flights prevail. 

Succeed where Spenser, and e>’n Milton, fail 

Amendments are seldom made without some token 
of a lent lofty does not suit Tasso so W'ell as 
Milton. 

One celcbiated line seems tobeboiiowcd The 
Essay calls a perfect character 


A faultless monster which the ncrld ne’er saw 
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Scaliger, in his poems, terms Virgil stne lobe mon- 
strum. Sheffield can scarcely be supposed to have 
read Scahger’s poetry, perhaps he found the words 
in a quotation 

Of this Essay, which Dryden has exalted so 
highly^ it may be justly said that the precepts are 
judicious, sometimes new, and often happily ex- 
pressed , but there are, after all the emendations, 
many weak lines, and "some stiange appeal ances 
of negligence ; as, when he gives the laws of elegy, 
he insists upon connexion and coheiencej with- 
out which, says he, 

’Tis epigram, 'tis pomb, 'tis wliat you mil , 

But not an elegy, nor wnt witli skill, 

No panegyrick, nor a Cooper’s Hill 

Wlio would not suppose that Waller’s Panegynck 
and Denham’s Cooper’s Hill were elegies ? 

His verses are often insipid ; but his memoirs 
are lively and agreeable, he had the peispicuity 
and elegance of an histonan, but not the fire and 
fancy Of a poet. 


/ 
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Matthew* Prior is one of those tliat Iiave burst 
out from an obscure original to great eminence. 
He was born Jul} 21, 1664-, according to some, at 
Trinbum in Dorsetshire, of I know not w'hat pa- 
rents 5 otliers say, that he was the son of a joiner 
of London: he was perhaps willing enough to 
leave his birth unsettled*, in liope, like Don Quix- 
ote, that the historian of his actions might find him 
some illustrious alliance. 

He is supposed to have fallen, by his tather^s 
death, into the hands of his unde, a vintnei t near 

* The drfficult\ of settling Pnor's birthplace is great. In the 
register of his College he is called, at his admission bj the Presi- 
dent, jMaUfrv Pnor of TTlfibur- in Middtcsfjr ^ by litmself next 
day, ^faUh tr Prior oT X)or!effftjrc, in irbicli county, not in Mid- 
dlesex, IT/’i^onJ, or TVtmborrc, ViSit stands in the ViUare, is found. 
Wlien he stood candidate for his felloirship, fire years aftenrards, 
he aras registered again by himself as of iMiddlr 'W The last 
record ought to be preferred, l»ec3use it aras made upon oath It 
is observable, that, as a native of ITirbor^r, be is staled Fdr^ 
Gcor^t Pnor, gcrcrod , not consistently anth the common ac- 
count of the meanness of his birth 

t Samuel Prior hept the Rummer Tavern near Channg Cn^ss. 
in 1685 The annual feast of the nobility and gentry Imng in 
the pansli o^" St Martin in the Fields aras held at bis house, Oef- 
Id, that arar 
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Charing-cro'y;, wlio sent him for some time to Dr. 
Busb\, nt M'cbtinin‘;tcr; but, not jntemlmg to 
give him. miv education beyond th.il of tlic school, 
took him, when ho was well aiUanced in litera- 
ture, lo his own house, where the Earl of Dorset, 
celebrated for {lalron.igc of genius, found him by 
chance, ns Burnet relates, reading Horace, and 
was so w’cll pleased with his proficieiic), that he 
undertook the care and cost ot Ins academical edu- 
cation. 

He entered Ins name in St. John’s College at 
Cambridge m 10H2, in his eighteenth year; and it 
may be reasonably supposed that he was distin- 
guished among his contemporaries. He became 
a Bachelor, as is usual, in four years^ ; and tw'O 
years afterwaids wrote the poem on the Deity, 
which stands first in his volume. 

It is the established ]>ractice of that College, to 
send every year to the Earl of Exeter some poems 
upon sacicd subjects, in acknowledgement of a 
benefaction enjoyed by them from the bounty of 
Ins ancestor. On tins occasion w'cre those verses 
written, which, though -nothing is said of tlicir 
success, seem to have recommended him to some 
notice, for his praise of the countess’s musick, 
and lus lines on the famous picture of Seneca, 
afford reason for imagining that Jie was more or 
less conversant with tliat family. 

The same'y'carhe published the Cify Mouse and 
Country Mouse, to,zidiculc Dryden’s Hind and 

I ' J ^ ! i ii\. ‘ t / 'i I" 

' He iras admiticil to liis B.achclor’6 degrte in 1 686 , and to 
lus Master’s, by mandate, in 1700 
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Panthei, in conjunction with Mi. Montague. 
Theie is a story' of gieat pain suffeied, and of 
tears shed, on tins occasion, by Dry den, wlio 
thought it hard that “ an old man should be so 
tieated by those to whom he had always been 
civil,”' By tales like these is the envy, raised by’ 
superiour abilities, every day gratified ; when they 
are attacked, every one hopes to see them hum- 
bled ; what IS hoped is readily believed , and 
what IS believed is confidently told Drj’^den 
had been more accustomed to hostilities than 
that such enemies should break his quiet, and, 
if we can suppose him vexed, it would be hard 
to deny him sense enough to conceal his uneasi- 
ness 

The City Mouse and Country Mouse procured 
itsapthours moresolid advantages than the pleasure 
of fretting Dr} den , foi they were both speedily 
preferred Montague, indeed, obtained the first 
notice, with some degree of discontent, as it seems, 
in Pnor, who probably knew that Ins own pait of 
the performance was the best He had not, how- 
ever, much reason to complain , for he came to 
London, and obtained such notice, that (in Idpl) 
he was sent to the Congress at the 'Hague as se- 
cretary to the embassy In tins assembl}' of princes 
and nobles, to which Europe has perhaps scaicely 
seen any thing equal, was formed the grand al- 
liance against Lewis, which at last did not pioduco 
effects pioportionate to the magnificence of the 
transaction 
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The conduct of Pnoi, in this splendid initiation 
intopublick business, was so pleasing to King Wil- 
liam, that he made him one of the gentlemen of 
his bedchamber; and he is supposed to have 
passed some of the next years in the quiet culti- 
vation of literature and poetry. 

The death of Queen Mary (in 1695) produced 
a subject for all the waters * perhaps no funeral 
was evei so poetically attended. Dryden, indeed, 
as a man discountenanced and deprived, was silent, 
but scarcely any other maker of verses omitted to 
bring his tribute of tuneful sorrow. An emulation 
of cleg}’’ was universal. Maria’s praise vas not. 
confined to the JEnglish language, but fills a great 
part of the Muscd Anglicance 

Pijor, who was both a poet and a courtier, was 
too diligent to miss this opportunity of lespect. ^ 
He wrote a long ode, which was presented to tlie 
King, by whom it was not likely to be ever read. , 
In two years he was secretary to another em- 
bassy at the treaty of Rj'swick (in 1697"^) > and, 
next ycai had the same office at the court* of' 
France, vhere he is said to liave been considered 
with great distinction * , 

As he Avas one day surt'eying the apartments at 
Versailles, being shown the Victones of Lewis, _ 
painted by Le Brun, and asked whether the King 
of England’s palace- had any such decorations ; 

“ The monuments of my master’s actions,” said - 


* He recened, in September, } 697 , a present of 200 guineas 
from the lords lusticcs, for Ins trouble in bringing over the treatj- 
of peace 

VOL. II, jl 
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he, “ are to be seen every where but in bis own 
house” 

Tlie pictures of Le Brun are not only in them- 
selves sufficiently ostentatious, but were explained 
by inscriptions so arrogant, that Boileau and Ra- 
cine thought it necessary to make them moie 
simple. 

He was in the following year at Loo with the 
King ; from whom, after a long audience, he car- 
ried orders to England, and upon his arrival be- 
came under secretar)' of state in the Earl of Jer- 
sey's office ; a post which he did not retain long, 
because Jersey was lemoied, but he was soon 
made commissioner of trade. 

This year (I7OO) produced one of his longest 
and most splendid compositions, the Carmen Se- 
culare, in which he exhausts all liis powers of cele- 
bration ; I mean not to accuse him of flatter)’- . 
he probably thought all that he writ, and retamed 
as much veracity as can be properly exacted from 
a poet professedly encomiastick. Kmg "Wilham 
supplied copious materials for either verse or prose. 
His whole life had been action, and none ever de- 
nied him the resplendent qualities of steady reso- 
lution and personal courage. He was really in 
Prior’s mind -viffiat he represents him in hisierses ; 
he considered him as a hero, and was accustomed 
to say, that he praised others in compliance with 
the fashion, but that in celebrating King William 
he followed his inclination. To Prior gratitude 
would dictate praise, which reason would not 
refuse 
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Among the advantages to arise from the future 
years of William’s reign, he mentions a Society 
for Useful Ai ts, and among them 


Some that wath care true eloquence shall teach. 

And to lust idioms fii.. our doubtful speech , 

That from our writers distant realms may hnow 
TJic thanks vre to our monarchs owe. 

And schools profess our tongue through every land. 

That has invok'd his aid, or bless’d his hand 

Tickell, in his Prospect of Peace, has the same 
hope of a new academy 

In happy chains our danng language bound. 

Shall sport no more in arbitrarj sound 

Wliether the similitude of those passages, which 
exhibit the same thought on the same occasion, 
proceeded from accident or imitation, is not easy 
to determine Tickell might have been impressed 
with his expectation by Swuft’s Proposal for ascer- 
taining the English Language, then lately pub- 
lished 

In the parliament that met in 1701, he was 
chosen i epi esentative of East Grmstead. Perhaps 
It was about this time that he changed his party j 
for he voted for the impeachment of those loi ds 
who had persuaded the ICing to the Partition- 
treaty, a treaty m which he himself had been 
mimsteiially employed. ' 

A great part of Queen Anne’s reign was a 
time of war, in whicli there was little employment 
for negotiators, and Piioi had therefoie leisuie to 

M 2 
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make oi to polish veises. When the battle of 
Blenheim called forth all the veiscmen, Prioi, 
among the rest, took caie to show his delight ni 
the increasing honour of his country by an Epistle 
to Boileau. , 

He published, soon afterwaids, a volume of 
poems, mth the encomiastick character of his 
deceased pation the Duke of Dorset, it began 
with the College exeicise, and ended with the 
Nut-brown Maid. 

The battle of Ramilhes soon afteiwaids (in 
1706) excited him to another effort of poetry. 
On this occasion'he had fewer or less formidable 
rivals j and it would be not easy to name any 
othei composition produced by that event which 
IS now remembered 

Eveiy thing has its day. Through the reigns 
of William and Anne no prosperous event passed 
undignified by poetry. In the last wai, when 
France was disgraced and overpowered m every 
quartei of the globe, when Spain, coming to her 
assistance, only shared her calamities, and the 
name of an Englishman was reverenced through 
Europe, no poet was heard amidst the general ac- 
clamation j the fame of our counsellors and heroes 
was intrusted to the Ga^etteei 

The nation m time grew weary of the war, and 
the Queen grew weary of her ministers. The war 
was buidensome, and the ministers weie insolent. 
Hailey and his friends began to hope that they 
might, by driving the Wings fiom court and from 
power, gratify at once the Queen and the people. 
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There was now a‘call for writers, who might con- 
vey intelligence of past abuses, and show the 
waste of pubhck money, the unreasonable con- 
duct of the allies, the avarice of geneials, the 
tj'^ranny of minions, and the general danger of 
approaching ruin 

For this purpose a paper called the Examiner 
was periodically published, written, as it hap- 
pened, by any wit of the party, and sometimes, as 
is said, by Mrs. Manley Some are owned, by 
Swift; and one, in ridicule of Garth’s verses to 
Godolphm upon the loss of his place, was wntten 
by Prior, and answered by Addison, who appears 
to have known the authour either by conjecture oi 
intelligence ‘ . 

The Tones, who were now in power, were in 
haste to end the war ; and Prior, being recalled 
(I7IO) to hisformer employment of making treaties, 
was sent (July I7II) privately to Pans with pro- 
positions of ‘peace. He was remembered at tlie 
French court; and, letuining in about a month, 
brought with him the Abb^ Gaultier, and M. 
Mesnager, a mmister from France, invested with 
full powers. . 

' This transaction not being avowed, Mackaj’-, the 
master of the Dover packet-boat, either zealously 
or officiously, seized Prior and his associates at 
Canterbury. It is easily supposed they m ere soon 
released 

' The negotiation was begun at Prior’s house, 
wheie the Queen’s ministers met Mesnager (Sep- 
tember 20, 1711), and entered privately upon the 
great business The importance of Prior appears 
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from the mention made of him by St. John m his 
letter to the Queen. 

“ My Lord Treasurer moved, and all my Lords 
were of the same opinion, that Mr. Prior should 
be added to those who are empowered to sign ; the 
reason for which iSj because he, having personally 
treated with Monsieur de Torcy, is the best witness 
Ave can produce of the sense in which the general 
prelimmaiy engagements are enteied into : besides 
which, as he is the best versed m matters of trade 
of all youi Majesty’s servants who have been 
trusted in this secret, if you shall think fit to em- 
ploy him in the future treaty of commeice, it will 
be of consequence that he has been apaity con- 
cerned in concluding that convention, which must 
be the rule of this treaty.” 

The assembly of this important night was in 
some degiee clandestine, the design of treating not 
being yet openly declared, and, when the Whigs 
returned to power, was aggravated to a chaige of 
high treason , though, as Piior remarks in his im- 
perfect answer to the Report of the Committee of 
Secrecy y no treaty ever was made without pi ivate 
interviews and preliminary discussions. , 

My business is not the history of the peace, but 
the life of Prior The confei ences began at Uti echt 
on the first of January ( 1711 - 12 ), and the English 
plenipotentiaries arrived on the fifteenth The 
ministers of the different potentates conferred and 
conferred , but the peace advanced so slowly, that 
speedier methods were found necessary , jand Bo- 
lingbroke was sent to Pans to adjust differences 
with less formahty ; Prior either accompanied him 
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or followed him, and after his departure, had the 
appointments and authonty of an ambassador, 
though no publick character 

By some mistake of the Queen’s orders, the court 
of France had been disgusted ; and Bolmgbroke 
says in his Letter, “ Dear Mat, hide the nakedness 
of thy country, and give the best turn thy fertile 
bram aviII funiish thee with to the blunders of thy 
countrymen, who are not much better politicians 
than the French are poets ” 

Soon after, the Duke of Shrewsbury went on a 
formal embassy to Paris It is related b}' Boyer, 
that the intention was to have joined Prior in the 
commission, but that Shrewsbury refused to be as- 
sociated with a man so meanly born. Prior there- 
fore continued to act \vithout a title till the Duke 
returned nest year to England, and then he as- 
sumed the style and'digmtA” of ambassador. 

But, while he continued in appearance a pn\ate* 
man, be was treated with confidence by Lewis, 
who sent him with a letter to the Queen, written 
in favour of the Elector of Ba% aria “ I sliall ex- 
pect,” says he, “wuth impatience, the return of 
Mr, Prior, whose conduct is very agreeable to me.” 
And while the Duke of Shrew sbury was still at Paris, 
Bolmgbroke wrote to Prior thus : Monsieur de 
Torcy has a confidence in you j make use of it, 
once for all, upon tliis occasion, and convince him 
thoroughly, that w e must give a different turn to 
our parhament and our people according to their 
resolution at this crisis ” 

Prior’s publick dignity and splendour ^com- 
menced in August, 17 T-S, and continued till the 
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August following^'but I am afiaid that, according 
to the .usual fate of gi eatness, it was attended Mutli 
some perplexities and mortifications He had not 
all that IS customarily given to ambassadois : die 
hints to the Queen in an imperfect poem, that he 
had no service of plate, and it appealed by the 
debts which he contracted, that his lemittances 
weie not punctually made. 

On the first of August, 171d, ensued the down- 
fall of the Tones, and the degiadation of Prior. 
He was recalled, but was not able to return, being 
detained bj' the debts ivliich he had found it ne- 
cessary to contract, and which were not discharged 
before March, though liis old friend Montague 
was now at the head of the treasury. 

He returned then, as soon as he could, and was 
welcomed on the 25 th of March, by a wan ant, but 
was, however, suffered to live in Ins own liouse, 
under the custody of the messenger, till he was 
examined before a committee of the Privy Council, 
of which Mr. Walpole w'as chairman, and Lord 
Comngsby, Mr Stanhope, and 'Mr Lechmere, 
were the principal intenogators j w^ho, in this ex- 
amination, of wduch there is printed an account 
not unentei taming, behaved with the boisteroiis- 
ness of men elated by recent authority. They are 
represented as asking questions sometimes vague, 
sometimes insidious, and wi iting answers different 
fiom those which they received Prior, however, 
seems to have been overpow'ered by their tur- 
bulence , for he confesses thht he signed what, if 
he had ei^er come before a legal judicature, he 
should have contiadicted oi explained away. The 
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oath was administeretl by Boscawen, a Middlesex 
justice, ^\llO at last was going to w’rile ins attesta- 
tion on the w roug side of the paper. 

They a\gic very industrious to find some charge 
against Oxford 5 and asked Prior, Avith great 
earnestness, who was present when the preliminary 
articles w^ere talked of or signed at lus house ? 
lie told them, iliat either the Earl of Oxford or 
the Duke of Slirew'sbury was absent, but he could 
not remember which ; an answ'er w'hich perplexed 
them, because it supplied no accusation against 
cithei. “Could any thing be more absurd, says 
he, “ or more inhuman, than to propose to me a 
question, by the answ ering of which I might, ac- 
cording to them, prove myself a traitoi ? And not- 
withstanding their solemn promise, that nothing 
which I should say should hurt myself, I had no 
reason to trust thein': for they violated that promise 
about five hours after. How'ever, I owned 1 was 
there present. Whether this was wusely done or 
no, I leave to my friends to determine.’* 

When he had signed the paper, he ivas told by 
Walpole, that the committee w^ere not satisfied 
with his beliaviour, nor could give such an ac- 
count of it to the Commons as might merit favoui : 
and that they now thought a stricter confinement 
necessary than to his owm house “ Here,” says 
be,“ Boscaw'en played the moralist, andComngsby 
the Chnstian, but both very awkw'ardl}’^ ” The 
messenger, in w'hose custody he was to be placed, 
was then -called, and very decently asked by Co- 
ningsby," “ if his house was secured by bars and 
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bolts ?” Tbe messenger answered; No/* with 
astonisliment. At which Comngsby very angrily 
said, “ Sir, you must secure this pnsoner; it is for 
the safety of the nation : if he escape, you shall 
answer for it” 

They had already prmted their report ; and m 
this examination were endeavouring to find proofs. 
- He continued thus confined for some time, and 
Mr. Walpole (June 10, 1715,) moved for an im- 
peachment against him.‘ What made him so acri- 
monious does not appear; he was by nature no 
thirster for blood. Prior was a week after com- 
mitted to close custody, with orders that “ no per- 
son should be admitted to see him without leave 
from the Speaker ” 

When, two years after, an Act of Grace was 
passed, he was excepted, and continued still in 
custody, which he had made less tedious by writing 
his Alma He was, however, soon after dis- 
charged. 

He had noivhis hberty, bathe had nothing else. 
Whatever the profit of his emploj’ments might have 
been, he had always spent it j and at the age of 
fifty-three W’as, with all his abilities, in danger of 
penury, having yet no solid rei enue but fiom the 
fellowship of his college, w'hicli, when in his^ ex- 
altation he was censuied for retainmg it, he said, 
be could live upon at last. 

Being however generally knowm and esteemed, 
he was encouraged to add other poems to those 
which he had pnnted, and to publish them by 
subscnption The expedient succeeded by the 
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industry of many friends, wlio circulated the pro- 
posals*^, and the care of some, who, it is said, with- 
held the nione}- from lum lest he should squander 
It. The price of the volume vas tno guineas . the 
vhole collection was four thousand , to which Lord 
Harley, the sou of the Earl of Oxford, to whom he 
had invariably adhered, added an equal sum for 
the purchase of Down-hall, whicli Piior was to 
enjoy during life, and Hailey after his decease. 

He had now’, w’hat wits and philosophers have 
often wislied, the pow'cr of passing the day in con- 
templative tranquillity. But it seems that busy 
men seldom live long in a state of quiet. It is 
not unlikely that his he.alth declined. He com- 
plains of deafness , " for,’’ says he, “ I took little 
care of my ears w'hile I was not sure if my head 
was my ow n.” 

Ofauy occurrences of his remaining life I have 
found no account In a letter to Swift, “ I have,” 
says he, “treated Lady Harriot at Cambiidge (a 
Fellow’ of a College treat I), and spoke veises to hei 
in a gown and cap ' Vl^iat, the plenipotentiary, 
so far concerned in the damned peace at Utiecht ; 
the man that makes up half the volume of terse 
prose, that makes up the report of the Committee, 
speaking verses ' Stc est, homo i 

He died at Wimpole, a seat of the Earl of 
Oxford, on^ the eighteenth of September, 1721,' 
and was bUned in Westminster ; where on a 
monument, for wluch, as the “ last piece of human 

* Swift obtained mant/ subscnptions for him in Ireland 
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vanity,” he left five hundred pounds, is engraven 
this epitaph ; — ■ 

Sui Tompons Historiam mcditanti, 

Paulatmi obrepons Febna 
O^Kiri simiil ct Vital filum abrupit, 

Sept 18 An Dom 172] TEtat 57 
H S E 
Vir E\imms 
Sercnissiinis 

Ilcgi Guiiflmo Ileginicquc MAnia 
In Congressione Fccdcratoruni 
Hngpi anno J 690 cclebrata, 

Dcinde Magnic Britninico Lcgatis 
Turn ns, 

’ Qiu anno 1 697 Paccin HvsnucKi^confeccnint, 

Turn ns, 

Qui apud Gallos nnnis proxinns Lcgationeni obierunt , 
Eodem ctiani anno 1697 m Hibcrnii 
SconETAnius , 

Necnon in utroque Honorabili consessu 
Eoruni, ( 

Qui anno 1700 ordinandis Conifncrcn’DCgotns, 

Quiquc anno 1711 dirtgendis Portorn rebus, 
Praisidcbant, 

CoMBiissiorJAnius , 

Postremo 
Ab Anna, 

Febcissinim incinonoi Eegiufi,' 

Ad Ludovicum XIV Gallim Regcm 
' ‘ ‘ r Missus anno 171 1 

, De Pace stabihendA, 

, (Pace etiamnuni durante 

Diuque ut bom jam omnes sperant duratura) 

^ " Cura summa potestate Legatus , 

' MATTHAiUS PRIOR Armiger ' 

' ‘ ' Qui ‘ j ' ’ , t 

< ’ Hos omnes, quibus cumulatus est, Titjilos 

! Humanitatis, lugcnn, Eruditionis laude 
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Su|)eravit , ^ , 

• Cm cnim n-iscenti faciles arnserant Mus®. 
Hunc Puerum Scliola hic Regia perpolmt ; 
Jurenem in Collcgio S’ti Jobanms 
Cantabrigia optimis Scientiis instruxit , 
Vinim denique auxitj et perfccit, 
Multa cum nns Pnncipibus consuetudo , 
Ita natus, ita institutus. 

A Vatum Choro avelli nunquam potiiit, 
Scd solebat saipe renmi aribum grantatcnr 
AmcEiiiorum Literarum Studiis condirc 
Et cnm omnc adeo Poetices gcnu3 
Haud infelicitcr tentaret. 

Turn in Fabelhs concinnc lepulequc texendis 
Minis Artifev 

Ncmincm liabnit parem , ^ 

Htcc liberalis animi oblectamcnta 
Quam nullo ilh labore constitennt, 
Faale ii porBpexSre, quibus usus est Amici, 
Apud quos Urbanitatem et Lcponim plenus 
Cum ad rem, qu<ECunque forte inciderat, 
Apt^ rane copios^ue alluderet, 

, Intcrca nibil quojsitum, nibil n espressum 
Videbatnr, 

Sed omma ultro effluere, 

Et quasi jugi 8 fonte affatim exuberate, 
Ita suos tandem dubios reliquit, 
Essetne m Scnptis, Poeta Elegantior, 
An m Connctu, Comes Jucundior 
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Of Pnor, eminent as. he •was, both by his abi- 
lities and station, very few memorials have been 
left by his contemporanes ; the account therefore 
must now be destitute of his private character and 
famihar practices " He lived at a time when the 
rage of party detected all which it was any man’s 
interest to hide , and, as little ill is heard of Prior, 
it is certam that not much was known. He was 
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not afiaid of provoking censure, for when he foi- 
sook the Whigs% under whose patronage he hist 
entered the world, he became a Tory so ardent 
and determinate, that he did not willingly consoit 
with men of different opinions. He was one of 
the sixteen Tones who met weekly, and agreed to' 
address each othei by the title of Bi other, and 
seems to have adlieied, not only by concmrence 
of political designs, but by peculiar affection, to 
the Earl of Oxford and his family. With how 
much confidence he was trusted has been already 
told 

He was, however, m Pope’s®^ opinion, fit only 
to make verses, and less qualified for business than 
Addison himself This was surely said without 
consideration. Addison, exalted to a high place, 
was forced into degradation by the sense of his 
own incapacity j Piior, who was employed by men 
very capable of estimating his value, having been 
secretary to one embassy, had, when great abilities 
were again ivanted, the same office another time ; 
and was, after so much experience of his own 
knowledge and dextenty, at last sent to transact 
a negotiation m the highest degree arduous and 
important, for winch he was qualified, among other 
requisites, in the opinion of Bolingbroke, by his 
influence upon the French minister, and by skiU 
in questions of commerce above other men. 

.Of his behaviour in the lighter parts of life, it is 
too late to get much intelligence. One of his 
answers to a boastful Frenchman has been related , 


* Spence 
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and to an impertinent he made another eqiially 
proper. During his embassy, he sat at the opera 
by a man, who, in his rapture, accompanied with 
his own 1 oice ^tiie principal singer. Prioi fell to 
raihng at the perfonner with all the terms of re- 
proach tliat he could collect, till the Frenchman, 
ceasing from his song, began to expostulate with 
him for his harsh censure of a man \\lio i\as con- 
fessedly the ornament of the stage. “ I know all 
that,” says the ambassador, mais il chante si 
haut, que je ne S9aurois vous entendre.” 

In a gay French company, where ever}" one sang 
a little song, or stanza, of Axliich the burden was, 
“ Banmssons la Melancholie j” when it came to his 
turn to sing, after the performance of a young lady 
that sat next him, he produced these extemporary, 
lines : — 

Mais cette roue, et ces beaux veux, ^ 

1 Font Cupidon trop dangereux, ’ 

Et je suis tnste quand je crie , 

Banissons la Atelandiohe. 

1 

Tradition represents him as v lUing to descend 
from the dignity of the poet and statesman to the 
low delights of mean company. His Chloe pro- 
bably was sometimes ideal : but the woman with 
whom he cohabited was a despicable drab^ of the 
loi\ est species One of his wenches, perhaps Chloe, 
while he was absent from his house, stole his plate;, 
and ran away; as was related by a woman who 
had been his servant. Of liis propensity to sordid 

^Spence, [and see GJent. Mag Vol LVII p lOJP] 
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converse I have seen an account so seriously ridi- 
culouSj tliat It seems to deserve inseition^. 

“ I have been assured that Prior, after ha\ mg 
spent the evening with Oxford, Bohngbi oke, Pope, 
and Svift, would go and smoke a pipe, and drink 
a bottle of ale, vitha common soldier and his wife, 
in Long Acre, before he went to bed 5 not from 
any remains of the lowness of his original, as one 
said, but, I suppose, that Ins faculties, 

" Stnin*d to the height. 

In that celestial colloquy sublime. 

Dazzled and spent, sunk doim, and sought repair ” , 

Poor Pxior, whj^ vas he so strained, and in such 
’want of lejpair, aftei a conversation with men, not, 
in the opmion of the world, much wiser than him- 
self^ But such are the conceits of speculatists, w ho 
stiain their faculties to find in a mine w’hat hes 
upon the surface 

His opinions, so far as the means of judging are 
left us, seem to have been nght j but Ins life w'as, 
it seems, irregulai, negligent, and sensual. 


Prioh has written wath great vaiiety, and Ins 
variety has made him popular. He has tried all 
styles, from the grotesque to the solemn, and has 
not so failed in anj^ as to incur densiou or disgrace 
Hi s works may be distinctly considered as com- 
pnsing Tales, Love-verses, Occasional Poems, 
Alma, and Solomon 


^ RiclnrdsOniana 


1 
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’His Tales luxe obtained general approbation, 
being written xvitb great familiarity and great 
spnglitliness ; tbe language is easx, but seldom 
gross, and the numbers smooth, xvitliout appear- 
ance of care. Of these tales there are only four. 
Tlie Ladle; xxhich is introduced a preface, 
neither necessary nor pleasing, neither grave nor 
merry. Paulo Purganti ; whicli has bkeirise a 
preface, but of more xaluc than the tale. Hans 
Can el, not ox'er decent; and Protogenes and 
Apelles, an old story, mingled, by an atFeclation 
not disagreeable, w ith modem images. TJie Young 
Gentleman in Loxe has hardly a just claim to the 
title of a tale. I know* not whether he be the 
original authour of any tale winch he has gixen us. 
Theadxenture of Hans Cnrx’cl has passed through 
main successions of merr> wits; for it is to be 
found in Ario'^to’s Satires, and is perhaps jet 
older. But the nient of such stories is the art of 
telling them. 

In his Amorous Effusions he is less happy , for 
thej are not dictated by nature or by passion, and 
haxe neither gallaiitrj iior tenderness. They hax*e 
the coldness of Cowley, w ithout his wit, the dull 
evercises of a skilful x ersifier, resolxed at all ad- 
xentures to write something about Chloe, and 
trying to be amorous bj dint of study. His fictions 
therefore are nntliological. Venus, after the ex- 
ample of the Greek epigram, asks when she was 
seen dialed xtnd hatJinig Tlien Cnpid is mistahen , 
then Cupid is disaivned , then he loses his darts to 
Ganj mede ; then Jupiter sends him a summons 
by Iilercury. Then Chloe goes a-h unting, with an 
VOL II- X 
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ivoru quivei graceful at her side , Diana mistakes 
her for one of her nymphs, and Cupid laughs at 
the blunder. All this is surely despicable , and 
even when he tries to act tlie lover, without the 
help of gods or goddesses, his thoughts are unaf- 
fecting or i emote He talks not “ like a man of 
this world ” 

The greatest of all his amoi ous essays is Henry 
and Emma, a dull and tedious dialogue, which 
excites neither esteem for the man, nor tenderness 
foi the V Oman The example of Emma, who re- 
solves to follow an outlawed muiderer wherever 
feai and guilt shall drive him, deserves no imita- 
tion , and the experiment by which Henry tries 
the lady’s constancy, is such as must end either in 
infamy to hei, oi in disappointment to liimself. 

His Occasional Poems necessarily lost part of 
tlieii value, as then occasions, being less remem- 
bered, raised less emotion Some of them, bow- 
evei, are presen ed by their inherent excellence. 
The builesque of Boilcau’s Ode on Namur has, in 
some paits, such airiness and levity as ^nll always 
procure it readers, even among those who cannot 
compare it with the original. The Epistle to 
Boileau is not so happy The Poems to the King 
are now perused only b} young students, who read 
merely that they may leain to write j and of the 
Carmen Seculare, I cannot but suspect that I 
might praise or censure it b}’’ caprice, without 
danger or detection j for who can be supposed to 
have laboured through it^ Yet the time has been 
i\hen this neglected work was so popular, that it 
lias translated into Latin by no common master. 
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His poem on the Battle of Bamillies is neces- 
sauly tedious by the form of the stanza, an uni- 
form mass of ten lines thirty-five times repeated, 
inconscqucntialand slightly connected, must weary 
both the ear and the undeistanding. His imitation 
of Spenser, which consists piincipally in I Xjocen 
and I inthout exclusion of later modes of 
speech, makes his poem neithci ancient nor modern. 
His mention of I^Iars and Bellona, and his com- 
parison of Marlborough to the eagle that bears the 
thunder of Jupiter, aie all puerile and unaffeciing ; 
and yet more despicable is the long tale told by 
Lewis in his despair of Biute and Tioyno\ante, 
and the teetli of Cadmus, with his similes of the 
ra\ en and eagle and w olf and bon. By the help of 
such easy fictions, and vulgar topicks, wathout ac- 
quaintance with life, and without knowdedge of art 
or nature, a poem of any length, cold and lifeless 
like this, may be easily written on any subject. 

In his Epilogues to Phaedra and to Lucius he is 
very happily facetious , but in the prologue before 
the Queen, the pedant has found his w'ay, w'lth 
Minerva, Perseus, and Andromeda 

His epigrams and lightei pieces are, like those 
of others, sometimes elegant, sometimes tiifling, 
and sometimes dull , among the best are the 
Camelion, and the epitaph on John and Joan 
Scarcely any one of our Poets has wiitteu so 
much, and tianslaled so httle • the version of Cal- 
limachus IS sufiiciently licentious , the paraphrase 
on St Paul’s Exhortation to Chanty is eminently 
beautiful. 

Alma is w'ntten in professed imitation of Hudi- 

N 2 

\ 
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bras, and has at least one accidental resemblance * 
Hudibras wants a plan, because it is left imperfect; 
Alma IS impel feet, because it seems never to have 
had a plan Prior appears not to have proposed 
to himself any drift or design, but to have written 
the casual dictates of the present moment. 

What Horace said, when he imitated Lucihus, 
might be said of Butler by Prior , his numbers 
were not smooth nor neat Pi loi excelled him in 
veisification , but he was, like Horace, mventoie 
minm ; he had not Butler’s exuberance of matter 
andiarietv of illustration The spangles of wit 
which he could afford, he knew how to polish , 
but he wanted the bullion of his master Butler 
pours out a negligent profusion, certain of the 
weight, but caieless of the stamp Prior has com- 
])aiatively little, but with that little he makes a 
fine show Alma has many admners, and w'as the 
only piece among Pj loi ’s w oiks of ivhich Pojie said 
that he should wish to be the authour 

Solomon is the woik to wdneh he entrusted the 
piotection of Ins name, and wdneh he expected 
succeeding ages to regaid with veneration His 
affection w^as natural , it had undoubtedly been 
wiitten with great laboui , and wdio is walling to 
think that he has been labounng in v un ? He had 
infused into it much kuowdedge and much thought; 
had often polished it to elegance, often dignified 
it with splendour, and sometimes heightened it to 
sublimity he peicened in it many excellences, 
and did not discover that it w'anted that without 
wdneh all others are of small avail, the power of 
engaging attention and alluring curiosity 
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Tediousness is the most fatal of all faults , neg- 
ligence or errours are single and local, but tedious- 
ness per\ adesthe whole , other faults are censured 
and forgotten, but the power of tediousiiess pro- 
pagates itself He that is weary the first hour is 
more wear}’^ the second ; as bodies forced into 
motion, contrary to their tendency, pass more and 
nioie slowly through ever}’^ successii e interval of 
space. 

Unhappily this pernicious failure is that which 
an authour is least able to discover. "We are seldom 
tiresome to ourselves , and the act of composition 
fills and delights the mind with change of language 
and succession of images ; every couplet when 
produced is new, and novelty is the great source 
of pleasure. Perhaps no man ever thought a line 
superfluous when he first wrote it, or contracted 
Ills woik till his ebullitions of invention had sub- 
sided. And even if he should control his desire 
of immediate renow n, and keep his w ork mneyem s 
unpublished, he will be still the authoui, and still 
in danger of deceiving himself, and if he consults 
his friends he will probably find men who have 
more kmdness than judgment, or more fear to 
ofiend than desire to instruct. 

The tediousness of this poem proceeds not from 
the uniformity of the subject, for it is sufficiently 
diversified, but from the continued tenour of the 
narration ; in w hich Solomon i elates the successive 
vicissitudes of his own mind, without the inter- 
vention of any other speaker, or the mention of any 
other agent, unless it be Abra j the leader is only 
to learn what he thought, and to be told that he 
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thoiiglit wioiig The e^ent of every e\peniuent 
IS foreseen, and therefore the process is not much 
regarded. 

Yet the work is fai fiom deserving to be neg- 
lected. He tliat shall peruse it will be able to 
mark many passages, to winch he may recur for 
instiuction or delight, many from which the poet 
may learn to write, and the philosopher to reason. 

If Prior’s poetry be generally considered, his 
praise wnll be that of correctness and industr}^, 
rather than of compass of comprehension, or ac- 
tivit}’’ of fancy He never made anj^ effort of in- 
vention his greater pieces are only tissues of 
common thoughts , and his smaller, which consist 
of hght images or single conceits, are not always 
his owm. I have traced him among tlie French 
epigrammatists, and have been informed that he 
poached for prey among obscure authours. The 
Thief and Cordelier is, I suppose, generally con- 
sidered as an ongmal production j w itli how much 
justice this epigram may tell, which was written 
by Geoigius Sabinus, a poet uow little knowm or 
read, though once the fueud of Luther and Me- 
hnethon • 

De Sacerdote Furem consolmte 
Quidam sacrificus liarem comitatiis euntea 
, Hue ubi dat sontes carnifidna nca, 

Ne SIS moestus, ait, sumnu convira Tonantis 
Jam ctun coelitibus (si modo crcdis) ens 
lUe gemens, si rera miln solatia prrebes, 

Hospes apud superos sis meus oro, refert. 

Sacrificus contra , mihi non connm fijs cst 
Ducere, jejunas hac edo luce nihil 

Wliat he has valuable he owes to his diligence 
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and his judgment. His diligence has justly placed 
him amongst the most correct of the English poets j 
and he was one of the first that resolutely endea- 
voured at correctness He never sacnfices accu- 
rac}*^ to haste, nor indulges himself in contemptuous 
negligence, or impatient idleness . he has no care- 
less Imes, or entangled sentiments , his words are 
nicely selected, and his thoughts fully expanded. 
If this part of Ills chaiacter sulSeis an abatement, 
it must be from the disproportion of his xliymes, 
which have not always sufficient consonance, and 
from the admission of broken lines into his So- 
lomon , but perhaps he thought, like Cowley, that 
hemistichs ought to be admitted into lieroick 
poetrjx 

He had apparently such rectitude of judgment 
as secured him from every thing that approached 
to the ndiculous or absurd , but as law operates in 
civil agency not to the excitement of virtue, but 
the repression of wickedness, so judgment in the 
operations of intellect can hinder faults, but not 
produce excellence. Prior is never low, noi very 
often sublime. It is said by Longinus of Euripides, 
that he forces himself sometimes intogiandeur by 
violence of effort, as the lion kindles his fury by 
the lashes of his own tail. Whatever Pnor obtains 
above mediocrity seems the effort of struggle and 
of toil. He has many vigorous but few happy 
Imes 5 he has every tlung by purchase, and no- 
tlung by gift , he had no mghtly visitations of the 
Muse, no infusions of sentiment or fehcities of 
fancy. 

His diction, however, is more Ins own than of 
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any among the successors of Drydcn , he borrows 
no lucky turns, or commodious modes of language, 
from his predecessors His phrases are original, 
but they are sometimes harsh , as he inherited no 
elegances, none has he bequeathed. His expression 
has eveiy mark oflabonous study j the line seldom 
seems to have been formed at once ; the woids did 
not come till they were called, and w'ere then put 
by constraint into their places, where they do their 
duty, but do it sulleni} . In his greater composi- 
tions there may be found more rigid stateliness 
than graceful dignity 

Of versification he w^as not negligent:’ what he 
received from Dryden he did not lose , neither did 
he inciease the difficulty of Avntmg by unnecessary 
seventy, but uses triplets and alexandnnes without 
scruple In his preface to Solomon he proposes 
some improi emeiits by extending the sense from 
one couplet to anothei, with vaiiety of pauses. 
Tins he has attempted, but without success , his 
interrupted lines are unpleasiug, and his sense as 
less distinct is less stnking 

He has altered the stanza of Spenser, as a house 
is altered by building another in its place of a dif- 
ferent form With how little resemblance he has 
formed his new stanza to that of his master, these 
specimens will show : 

SPENSER 

She flying fast from Heaven's hatefl face. 

And from the irorld tliat her discover’d wide. 

Fled to the wasteful wilderness apace. 

From living eyes her open shame to hide. 

And lurk’d m rocks and caves long unespy’d 
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But that fair crcn of kniglits, and Uua fair. 

Did in that castle aftenvards ahulc, 

To rest tlicnischcs, andarcarj poircrs repair, 

Wiicrc store they found of all that dnintj ^ras and rare 

PRIOR 

To the close rock the frighted mren flics. 

Soon as the rising eagle cuts the nir 
The shaggy arolf unseen and trembling lies, 

Wlicn the hoarse roar proclaims the lion near. 

Ill-starr’d did arc our forts and lines forsake. 

To dare our British foes to open fight 
Oiir conquest ire hv stratagem should make 
Our triumph had been founded m our flight 
Tis ours, by craft and b) surprise to gam 
'Tis theirs, to meet in arras, and battle in the plain 

By this new structure of Ins lines he has avoided 
dilBculties , nor am 1 sure that he has lost any of 
the power of pleasing ; but he no longer unitates 
Spenser. 

Some ofhis poems are written without regularity 
of measures, for, when he commenced poet, he 
had not recovered from our Pindanck infatuation ; 
but he probably lived to be convinced, that the 
essence of verse is order and consonance 

His numbers are such as mere diligence may 
attam ; they seldom offend the ear, and seldom 
sooth it; they commonly want airiness, hglitness, 
and facility : what is smooth, is not soft. His 
verses always roll, but they seldom flow. 

A survey of the hfe and writings of Prior may 
exemplify a sentence which he doubtless under- 
stood well, when he lead Horace at his uncle’s, 
“ the vessel long retains the scent which it fiist 
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receives.” In his private relaxation he revived 
the tavern, and in his amorous pedantry he ex- 
hibited the college. But on higher occasions and 
nobler subjects, when habit was overpowered by 
the necessity of reflection, lie wanted not vusdom 
as a statesman, or elegance as a poet. 
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William Congreve descended from a family in 
Staffordshire, of so great antiquity that it claims a 
place among the few that extend their line beyond 
the Norman conquest j and was the son of WiUiam 
Congreve, second son of Richard Congreve, of 
Congrei e and Stratton. He visited, once at least, 
the residence of his ancestors j and, I believe, more 
places than one are still shown, in groves and gar- 
dens, where he is related to have written his Old 
Bachelor. 

t 

Neither the time nor place of his birth are cer- 
tainly known ; if the inscription upon his monu- 
ment be true, he was born m 1 672. For the place ; 
it was said by himself, that he owed his nativity 
to England, and by every body else that he was 
bom in Ireland. Southern mentioned lum with 
sharp censure, as a man that meanly disowned his 
native country The biographers assigned his na- 
tivity to Bardsa, near Leeds, m Yorkshire, from 
the account given by himself, as they suppose, to 
Jacob. 

To doubt whether a man of eminence has told 
the truth about his own birth, is, m appearance, to 
be veiy deficient in candour ; yet nobody can live 
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long without knowing that falsehoods of conve- 
nience or vanity, falsehoods from which no evil 
immediately visible ensues, except the general 
degradation of human testimony, are very hghtly 
uttered, and once uttered are sullenly supported. 
Boileau, who desired to be thought a iigorous 
and steady moralist, haidng told a pretty he to 
Lewis XIV. continued it aftenvards by false dates j 
thinking himself obliged i7i lionoin, says his ad- 
mirei, to maintain what, when he said it, was so 
well received 

Wheiever Congreve was born, lie vas educated 
fiist at Kilkenny, and aftciwaids at Dublin, his 
father having some military employment that sta- 
tioned him in Ireland but after having passed 
through the usual preparatoi \ studies, as may be 
reasonably supposed, with gieat celerity and suc- 
cess, his father thought it pioper to assign him a 
profession, by which something might be gotten j 
and about the time of the Ilei olution sent him, at 
the age of sixteen, to study law in the Middle 
Temple, wheie he lived for seveial years, but ivith 
veiy little attention to statutes oi reports 

His disposition to become an aiithoiir appeared 
veiy early, as he very early felt that foice of 
imagination, and possessed that copiousness of 
sentiment, by which intellectual pleasure can be 
given His first performance was a novel, called 
Incognita, or Love and Duty leconciled it is 
praised by the biographeis, who quote some part 
of the pieface, that is, indeed, for such a time of 
hfe, uncommonly judicious T would rathei piaise 
it than read it 
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His first dramatick labour was The Old Ba- 
chelor ; of which he says, in his defence against 
Collier, “ that comedy was written, as several 
know, some years before it was acted When I 
wrote It, I had little thoughts of the stage j but 
did it, to amuse myself in a slow lecoveiy from a 
fit of sickness. Afterwards, through my indiscre- 
tion, it was seen, and in some little time more it 
was acted; and I, tlnough the leraamder of my 
indiscretion, suffered myself to be diawn into tlie 
•piosecution of a difficult and thankless study, and 
to be involved In a perpetual w'ar with knaves and 
fools.” 

There seems to be a strange afiectation inauthouis 
of appearing to have done every thing by chance. 
The Old Bachelor was written foi amusement, in 
the languor of convalescence. Yet it is appaiently 
composed with great elaborateness of dialogue, 
and incessant ambition of wit. The age of .the 
writei considered, it is indeed a very wonderful 
performance, foi, whenever written, it was acted 
(1693) when he was not more than twenty-oneyears 
old , and was then lecommeiided by Mr Dry den, 
Mr Southern, and Mr. Maynwaring. Dryden said, 
that he never had seen such a first play , but they 
found it deficient in some things necessary to the 
success of its exhibition, and by their greater ex- 
perience fitted it for the stage Southern used to 
relate of one comedy, probably of this, that when 
Congreve read it to the pla} ers, he pronounced it 
so wretchedly, that they had almost rejected it ; 
but they were afteiwaids so well persuaded of its 
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excellence, tliat, for half a } ear before it as acted, 
the manager allowed its authour the privilege of 
the house. 

Pew plajs have ever been so benedciai to the 
writer j for it procured hira the patronage of Hali- 
fax, who immediately made liim one of the com- 
missioners for hcensing coaches, and soon after 
gave him a place in the pipe-olSce, and another in 
the customs of six hundred pounds a ^ ear. Con- 
greve’s conversation must surely Ji.ive been at least 
equally pleasing with his writings. 

Snell a comedy, written at such an age, requires 
some consideration. As the lighter species of dni- 
matick poetry professes the imitation of common 
life, of real manners, and daily incidents, it appa- 
rently presupposes a familiar knowledge of many 
characters, and exact observation of the passing 
world ; the difficulty therefore is, to conceive how 
tlus knowledge can he obtained by a boy. 

But if The Old Bachelor be more nearly ex- 
amined, it will he found to be one of those come- 
dies which may he made by a mind vigorous and 
acute, and furnished with comick characters by 
the perusal of other poets, without much actual 
commerce with mankind. The dialogue is one 
constant reciprocation of conceits, or clash of wit, 
in which nothing flows necessarily from the occa- 
sion, or IS dictated by nature. The characters, 
both of men and women, are either fictitious and 
artificial, as those of Heartwell and the ladies j or 
easy and common, as TTittol, a tame idiot, Bluffi a 
swaggering coward, and Fondlewife, a jealous pii- 
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ntan; and the catastrophe 'arises from a mistake, 
not very probably produced, by marrying a woman 
in a mask. 

Yet this gay comedy, when all these deductions 
are made, will still remain the work of veiy power- 
ful and fertile faculties : tlie dialogue is quick and 
sparkling, themcidents such as seize the attention, 
and the mt so exuberant that it o’er-informs its 
tenement.’’ 

Next year he gave another specimen of his abi- 
lities m The Double Dealer, which was not received 
with equal kindness. He writes to his patron the 
Lord Halifax a dedication, m which he endeavours 
to reconcile the reader to that which found few 
fnends among the audience. These apologies are 
always useless : “ de gustibus non est disputan- 
dum,” men' may be comdnced, but they cannot 
be pleased, against their will But though taste is 
obstinate, it is very variable, and time often pre- 
vails when aiguments have failed. 

Queen Mary conferred upon both those plays 
the honour of her presence ; and when she died, 
soon after, Congieve testified his gratitude by a 
despicable efinsion of elegiac pastoral j a compo- 
sition in which aU is unnatuial, and yet nothing is 
new 

In another year (1695) his prolifick pen pro- 
duced Love for Love , a comedy of nearer alhance 
to life, and exhibiting more real manners, tlian 
either of the former. The character of Foresight 
was then common Dryden calculated nativi- 
ties , both Cromwell and King William had their 
lucky days ; and Shaftesbury himself, though he 
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liad no religion, was said to regaid piedictions. 
The Sailor is not accounted very natural, but he 
IS very pleasant. 

With this play uas opened the New Theatre, 
uiidei the direction of Betterton the tragedian j 
where he exhibited, two yeais afterwards (1687) 
The Mourning Bride, a tiagedy, so written as to 
show him sufficiently qualified for either kind of 
dramatick poetry 

In this play, of which, when he afterwards re- 
vised It, he 1 educed the versification to greatei 
regularity, there is more bustle than sentiment , 
the plot is busy and intricate, and the events take 
hold on tlie attention , but, except a very few 
passages, we aie lathei amused with noise, and 
perplexed with stratagem, than entei tamed with 
any true delineation of natural characters. This, 
however, was received with moi e benevolence than 
any otliei of his woiks, and still continues to be 
acted and applauded 

But whatevei objections may be made either to 
his comick oi tragick excellence, they are lost at 
once m the blaze of admiration, when it is lemem- 
bered that he had produced these four plays befoie 
he had passed his twenty-fiftli year, befoie other 
men, even such as are some time to shine in emi- 
nence, have passed their pi obation of hteiatuie, oi 
presume to hope foi any other notice than such as 
is bestowed on diligence and inquiry. Among all 
the efforts of early genius, which literary histoiy 
recoi ds, I doubt whether any one can be pioduced 
that more surpasses the common limits of nature 
than tlie plays of Congieve 
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About this time began the long-continued con- 
troversy between Collier and the poets. In the 
leign of Charles I the Puritans had raised a 
violent clamour against the drama, winch they 
considered as an entcitainment not lawful to 
Christians, an opinion held by them in common 
with the church of Rome; and Prynne published 
Histrio-mastix, a huge \ olume, in which'stage-plays 
were censured The outrages and crimes of the 
Puritans brought afterwards then whole system of 
doctrine into disrepute, and from^the Restoration 
the poets and playeis Were left at 'quiet, for to 
have molested them would have had the appear- 
ance of tendency to puritanical malignity. 

This dangei, however, was wwn away by time ; 
and Collier, a fierce and implacable non-juror, 
knew' that an attack upon the theatre w'ould never 
make him suspected for a puritan, he' therefore 
(1698) published A Short View' of the Immorality 
and Profaneiiess of the English Stage, I believe 
with Uo otlier motive than religious zeal and honest 
indignation. He was formed for a controvertist ; 
with sufficient learning , with diction vehement 
and pointed, though ’often vulgar and incoi rect ; 
with unconquerable pertinacity, with wit in the 
highest degree keen and saicastick; and with all 
those powers exalted and invigorated by just con- 
fidence in his cause. 

Thus qualified, and thus incited, he walked out 
to battle, and assailed at once most of the living 
writers, from Diyden to Durfey. His onset was 
violent, those passages, which, while they stood 
single, had passed with little notice, when they 

vnr. TT n 
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were accumulated and exposed togetlier, excited 
honour ; the wise and the pious caught the alarm ; 
and the nation wondered why it had so long suf- 
fered 11 religion and licentiousness to be openly 
* taught at the pubhek charge. 

Nothing now lemained for the poets but to le- 
sist 01 fly, Diydeu*s conscience, or his prudence, 
angry as he was, withheld him ftom the conflict. 
Congreve and Vanbi ugh attempted answei s. Con- 
greve, a veiy young man, elated with success, and 
impatient of censure, assumed an an of confidence 
and secant}. His chief art of contioversy is to 
retort upon his adveisary his own words- he is 
very angiy, and hoping to conquei Collier with 
his own weapons, allovs himself m the use of every 
term of contumely and contempt , but he has the 
sword without the arm of Scandeibeg, he has 
his antagonist’s coarseness, but not his stiength 
Collier replied , foi contest was his delight, he was 
not to be frighted from his puipose oi his prey. 

The cause of Congreve was not tenable , what- 
ever glosses he might use foi the defence or pal- 
liation of Single passages, the geneial tenoui and 
tendency of his plays must always be condemned 
It IS acknowledged, with univei sal conviction, that 
the perusal of his works wdl make no man better j 
and' that then ultimate effect is to lepresent 
pleasuie in alliance with vice, and to lelax those 
obligations by which life ought to be regulated. 

The stage found other advocates, and the dis- 
pute was protracted thiough ten years* but at last 
comedy grew moie modest, and Collier lived to 
see the reformation of the theatre 
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Of the powers by which this important victory 
was achieved, a quotation from Love for Love, and 
the remark upon it, may afford a specimen : — 

Str Samps. “ Sampson’s a very good name ; for 
your Sampsons were strong dogs from the be- 
ginning ” 

Ajigeh “ Have a care — If you remember, the 
strongest Sampson of your name pulled an old 
house over his head at last ” 

Here you have the sacred history burlesqued , 
and Sampson once more brought into the house 
of Ddgon, to make spoit foi the Philistines 

Congreve’s last play was The Way of the World j 
which, though, as he hints in his dedication it was 
wntten with great labour and much thought, was 
received vath so little favour, that, being in a high 
degree ofiended and disgusted, he resolved to com- 
mit his quiet and his fame no more to the caprices 
of an audience 

Piom this time his life ceased to be pubhck j he 
lived for himself and his friends ; and among his 
fnends was able to name every man of liis time 
whom wit and elegance had raised to reputation 
It may be tlierefore reasonably supposed that his 
manners were polite, and his conversation pleasing 
He seems not to have taken much pleasure m 
writing, as he contributed nothing to the Spec- 
tator, and only one papei to the Tatler, though 
pubh^ed by men mth whom he might be sup- 
posed mlhng to associate ; and though he hved 
man}" yeais after the pubhcation of his Miscel- 
laneous Poems, yet he added nothing to them, 
but hved on in literary indolence, engaged in no 

o 2 
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controversy, contending with no^nval, neither so- 
liciting dattei y by pubhck commendations, norpro- 
voking enmity by malignant criticism, but passing 
his time among the great and splendid, in the 
placid enjoyment of his fame and foitune 

I'laving owed his fortune to Halifax, he con- 
tinued always of his patron’s party, but, as it seems, 
without violence or acrimony; and his firmness 
was natuially esteemed, as Ins abilities were re- 
i^eienced His security, therefore, was never 
violated, and when, upon the extrusion of the 
Whigs, some intercession was used lest Congreve 
should be displaced, the Earl of Ovford made this 

answ’er . — 

/ 

" Non obtiisn ndeo gcstamus pcctora Pccni, ' 

Nec tarn arersus equos Tyrja sol jimgit nb iirbe " 

He that vvas thus honouied by the adverse party 
might natuially expect to be advanced when his 
friends leturned to power, and he w^as accordingly 
made secretary for the island of Jamaica, a place, 

I suppose, without tiust oi care, but ivhich, with 
his post in the customs, is said to have afforded- 
him twelve hundred pounds a year 

His honours were yet far greater than his profits 
Every writei mentioned him with respect; and, 
among other testimonies to his merit, Steele made 
him the patron of his Miscellany, and Pope in- 
scribed to him his translation of the Iliad. 

But he treated the Muses with ingratitude; for, 
Iiaving long conveised famiharly with the great, he 
wished to be considered rather as a man of fashion 
tlianofwit; and, when he received a visit from 
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Voltaire, disgusted him h}' the despicable fopperj^ 
ofdesirins: to be considered not as an authour but 
a gentleman, to which the Frenchman replied, 
“ that, if he had been only a gentleman, he should 
not have come to visit him.” 

In his retirement he may be supposed to have 
applied himself to books , for he discovers more 
literature than the poets have commonly attained. 
But his studies were in his latter days obstmcted 
by cataracts in his eyes, which at last tei minated 
in blindness This melancholy state was aggra- 
vated by the gout, for w Inch he sought relief by 
a journey to Bath ; but, being overturned in his 
chariot, complained from that time of a pain in 
his side, and died at his house in Surrey-street in 
the Strand, Jan 29, 1728-9. Having lain in state 
in the Jerasalem-chamber, he was buried in West- 
minster Abbey, where a monument is erected to 
his memory by Henrietta Duchess of Marlborough, 
to whom, for reasons either not known or not 
mentioned, he bequeathed a legacy of about ten 
thousand pounds ; the accumulation of attentive 
parsimony, which, though to her superfluous and 
useless, might have given great assistance to the 
ancient family from which he descended, at that 
time, by the imprudence of his relation, reduced 
to difficulties and distress. 


Co^GIlE^^: has meiit of the highest kind ; he is 
an original waiter, w ho borrowed neither the models 
of his plot noi the manner of his dialogue. Of his 
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pla}s I cannot speak distmcth', for since I in- 
spected them many years hare passed ; but what 
remains upon my memon is, that his characters 
are commonly factitious and artificiah with % ei^’’ 
little of nature, and not much of life. He formed 
a peculiar idea of comick excellence, which he 
supposed to consist in gay remarks and unexpected 
answers , but that which he endeavoured, he sel- 
dom faded of performing. His scenes exhibit not 
much of humour, imagery, or passion : his per- 
sonages are a kind of intellectual gladiators ; every 
sentence is to ward or strike; tlie contest of smart- 
ness is never intermitted, his wit is a meteor 
plaving to and fro with alternate coruscations. 
His comedies have, therefore, in some degree, the 
operation of tragedies ; they surprise rather than 
divert, and raise admiration oftener than merri- 
ment- But they are the works of a mmd replete 
with images, and quick in combination. 

Of his miscellaneous poetry I cannot say any 
thing very favourable. The powers of Congreve 
seem to desert him when he leaves the stage, as 
Antaeus was no longer strong than when he could 
toucli the ground It cannot be observed without 
wonder, that a mind so rigorous and fertile in 
dramatick compositions should on any other oc- 
casion discover nothing but impotence andpoverty. 
He has in these little pieces neither elevation of 
fanevy selection of language, nor skill in versifica- 
tion : yet, if I were required to select from the 
whole mass of Enghsh poetry the most poetical 
paragraph, I know not what I could prefer to an 
exclamation in the Ufouming Bride : — 
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^LMEniA. 

It Mas a fancied noise, for .J1 is Inish'd 

/yEONOHA. 

It bore tlic accent of a Imuian voice i 

AOMEBIA 

It \nis tbj fear, or cl-o "ionic transient mnd 
WliistJing tbroiigb holloirs of this laiulted isle 
We’ll listen— 

LtON'onA. 

Harb' 

ALMEniA 

No, all IS hush’d and still as death — ’Tis dreadful • 

How rciercnd is the face of this tall pile, 

Wlicic ancient pillars rear their marble heads. 

To liear aloft its arch’d and ponderous roof, 

Bv its own weight made stedfast and immoveable. 

Looking tranquillitv ' It strikes an awe 
And terronr on my aching sight , the tombs 
And monurnetital caves of death look cold. 

And shoot a chillncss to my trembling heart 
Gin: me thj hand, and let me hear thy voic-c , 

Nai , quickly speak to me, and let me bear 
Thy voice — my own affrights me nith its echoes 

He who reads these lines enjoys for a moment 
the powers of a poet; he feels w'hat he remembers 
to have felt before , but he feels it with great in- 
crease of sensibihty , he recognises afamiliar image, 
but meets it again amplified and expanded, em- 
bellished with beauty, and enlarged with majesty. 

Yet could the authour, who appears here to have 
enjoyed the confidence of Nature, lament the death 
of Queen Mary in lines like these : — 

The rocks are cleft, and new-descending rills 
Furrow the brows of all tli impending lulls 
The water-gods to floods their rivulets turn, 

I And each, with streaming e)es, supplies bis wanting nm 
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TJic fhuns forsake the Trood*?, the npnplis the grorc, 

And round the plain in sad distractions rove 
In pncklv brakes their tender limbs they tear. 

And leaic on thorns their locks of golden hair 
ith their sharp nails, theraselrcs the sat jts vround. 

And tug their shiiggv beards, and bite n ith grief the ground 
Lo Pan himself, beneath a blasted oak. 

Dejected lies, his pipe in pieces broke. 

See Pales ireeping too, in wild despair, 

.iVnd to the piercing winds her bosom bare 
And see yon fading myrtle, ai here appears 
The Queen of Lore, all bathed in flowing tears. 

See how she wrings her liands, and be.ats her breast. 

And tears her useless girdle from Jier araist 
Hear the sad murmurs of her sighing dores ' 

For grief thev sigh, forgetful of their lores 

And, many years after, he gave no proof that time 
had impioved his wisdom or his wit : for, on the 
death of the Marquis of St.^ndford, this was his 
song . — 

And now the winds, nhich had so long been still. 

Began the swelling air \nth sighs to fill , 

The watcr-npnph':, who motionless remain'd. 

Like images of icc, while she complain’d. 

Now loosed their streams, as when descending rains 
Boll the steep torrents headlong o er the plains. 

The prone creation who so long had gazed 
Charm'd inth her ones, and at her griefs amazed. 

Began to roar and howl with hornd yell. 

Dismal to hear, and terrible to tell ’ 

Nothing but groans and sigbs were beard around. 

And echo multiplied each mournful sound 

In botli these funeral poems, when lie has yelled 
out maw^ syllables of senseless doloui, he dismisses 
his reader mth senseless consolation : from the 
gidve of Pastoia rises a light that fbims a stai j 
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and wheie AmaiyllisAvept forArayntas, from every 
tear sprung up a violet. 

But William is lus hero, and of William he will 
sing : — ’ 

The hovering winds on downy wings shall wait around. 

And catch, and waft to foreign lands, the flpng sound 

It cannot but be proper to slioiv what they shall 
have to catch and carry: — 

'Twas now, when flowery lawns the prospect made. 

And flowing brooks beneath a forest shade, 

A lowing heifer, loveliest of the herd. 

Stood feeding by, whde tno fierce bulls prepared 
Their armed heads for fight, by fate of war to prove 
, The victor worthy of the fair’ one s love , 

^Unthought presage of what met nest mj new. 

For soon the shady scene withdrew ' 

And now, for woods, and fields, and springing flowers. 

Behold a town arise, bulwark’d with walls and lofty towers , 
Two rival armies all the plain o’erspread. 

Each in battalia ranged, and shining arms array’d. 

With eager eyes beholding both from far, 

Namur, the prize and mistress of the war 

The Birtb of the Muse is a miseiable fiction. 
One good line it has, which was borrowed fiom 
Dryden. The concluding verses aie these: — 

- This said, no more remain’d. Th' ethenal host 
Again impatient crowd the crystal coast 
The father, now, within his spacious hands. 

Encompass’d all the mingled mass of seas and lands , 

And, haviiig heaved aloft the ponderous sphere, ' 

He launch’d the world to float in ambient air 

Of hisiiregularpoemsjthatto Mrs ArabellaHunt 
seems to be the best : his ode foi St. Cecilia’s Day, 
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however, has some hues whicli Pope liad m his 
mind when he wrote Ins own. 

His imitations of Ploiace are feebly paraphiasti- 
cal, and the additions winch he inalccs aicofJitlle 
value He sometimes retains what were more 
properly omitted, as Avhen he talks of 've: vain and 
gnms to propitiate Venus 

Of Ins Translations, the satiic of Juvenal was 
wiitten very eail}', and may therefore be forgiven, 
though It had not the massiness and vigour of the 
original. In all his versions strengtii and spriglit- 
liness are wanting, his Hymn to Venus, fioin 
Homer, is pci haps the best His lines aic weak- 
ened with explctnes, and Ins ihymes aie fre- 
quently imperfect. 

His petty poems aie seldom woith the cost of 
ciiticism, sometimes the thoughts aie false, and 
sometimes common. In his verses on Lady Gethin, 
the latter part is in imitation of Diyden’s ode on 
Mrs Kilhgrew, and Dons, that has been so la- 
vishly flatteied by Steele, has indeed some lively 
stanzas, but the expression might be mended, and 
the most sti iking pai-t of the charactei had been 
already shown in Love for Love His Art of 
Pleasing is founded on a vulgai, but peihaps im- 
piacticable principle, and the staleness of the sense 
IS not concealed by any novelty of illustration oi 
elegance of diction 

This tissue of poetry, fioni which he seems to 
have hoped a lasting name, is totally neglected 
and known only as it appended to his plajs. 

While comedy oi while tiagedy is legaided, his 
plays are likely to be read, but, except what le^ 
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latcb to the stage, I know not tliat he has ever 
written a stan/a tliat is sung, or a couplet that is 
quoted. The general character of his Miscellanies 
is, that they show little wit, and little ^nrtue. 

Yet to him it must be confessed, tliat we are in- 
debted for the correction of a national errour, and 
for the cure of our Pindarick madness He first 
taught the English writers that Pindar’s odes were 
regular, and though certainly he had not the fire 
requisite for the higher species of Ij rick poetry, 
lie has shoivn us, that enthusiasm has its rules, and 
that in mere confusion there is neither grace nor 


greatness. 
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Sir Richard Blackmord is one of those men 
whose writings have attracted much notice, but of 
whose life and manners very little has been com- 
municated, and whose lot it has been to be much 
oftener mentioned by enemies than by fiiends. 

He was the son of Robert Blackmoie, of Corsham 
in Wiltshire, styled by Wood Genileman^ and sup- 
posed to have been an attorney, having been for 
some time educated m a countiy-school, he was 
sent at thiiteen to Westminster; and in 1668 was 
entered at Edmund Hall in Oxford, where he took 
the degiee of M. A June 3, I676, and resided 
thirteen yeais , a much longer time than is usual 
to spend at the university, and which he seems to 
have passed rnth very little attention to the busi- 
ness of the place ; for, in his poems, the ancient 
names of nations or places, which he often in- 
tioduces, are pronounced by chance. He aftei- 
wards travelled . at Padua he was made doctor of 
physick , and, after having wandered about a year 
and a half on the Continent, returned home. 

In some part of his life, it is not known when, his 
indigence compelled him to teach a school, an hu- 
miliation with which, though it ceitainly lasted but 
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a little while, liis enemies did not forget to re- 
pioach him, when he became conspicuous enougli 
to excite malevolence , and let it be remembered 
for his honour, that to have been once a school- 
master IS the only reproach which all the perspi- 
cacity of malice, animated by wit, has ever fixed 
upon his private life * 

When he first engaged m the study of physick; 
he inquiied, as he says, of Di. Sydenham, what 
authouis he should read, and was directed by 
Sj'denham to Don Quixote; “which,” said he, “is 
a very good book, I read it still.” The peiverse- 
ness of mankind makes it often mischievous m 
' men of eminence to give way to mernment , the 
idle and the illiterate will long shelter themselves 
under this foolish apophthegm. 

Whether he lested satisfied with this diiection, 
or sought for better, he commenced physician, and 
obtained high eminence and extensive piactice 
He became Fellow of the College of Physicians, 
April 12, 1687, being one of the thirty which, by 
the new chai ter of King James, were added to the 
foi mer Fellows His residence was in Cheapside*, 
and his fi lends were chiefly in the city. In the 
eaily part of Blackmore’s time, a citizen was a 
teim of reproach , and his place of abode was an- 
other topick, to which his adversaries had recourse, 
m the penury of scandal. 

Blackmore, theiefore, was made a poet not by 
necessity but inclination, and wrote not for ahve- 
bhood but for fame ; or, if he may tell his own 


* At Sadlers’ Hall 
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motives, for a nobler purpose, to engage poetry in 
the cause of virtue. 

I believe it is peculiai to him, that his first pub- 
hck work was an heroick poem. He was not known 
as a maker of verses till he published (in 1695 } 
Prince Arthui, m ten books, written, as lie relates, 
“ by such catches and starts, and m such occa- 
sional uncertain hours as his profession afiPorded, 
and foi the greatest pait in coffee-houses, or in 
passing up and down the streets Por the latter 
part of this apology he was accused of writing “to 
the 1 umbhng of his chaiiot- wheels ” He had read, 
he says, “ but little poetry throughout his whole 
life ; and for fifteen yeais before had not written an 
hundred verses, except one copy of Latin verses 
in praise of a fiiend’s book.’* 

He thinks, and with some leason, that fioin 
such a performance perfection cannot be expected , 
but he finds another reason for the severity of his 
censurers, which he expresses in language such as 
Cheapside easily furnished. I am not fiee of 
the Poets’ Company, having never kissed the go- 
vernour’s hands * mine is therefore not so much as 
a permission-poera, but a downright inteiloper 
Those gentlemen, who cany on their poetical 
trade in a joint stock, would certainly do what 
they could to sink and ruin an unlicensed adven- 
turer, notwithstanding I distuibed none of their 
factories, nor imported any goods they have ever 
dealt in ” He had lived in the city till he had 
learned its note. 

That Piince Arthur found many leaders is cei- 
tain ; for m two years it had thi ee editions , a 
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very ancommon instance of favourable reception, 
at a time when literary curiosity was yet confined 
to particular classes of the nation. SucTi success 
natuially raised animosity, and Dennis attacked 
It by a formal cnticisra, more tedious and disgust- 
ing than the work which he condemns. To this 
censure may be opposed the approbation of Locke 
and the admiiation of Molineux, which are found 
in their printed Letters Mohneux is particularly 
delighted with the song of Mopas, which is there- 
foie subjoined to this narrative 
, It IS remarked by Pope, that “ what raises the 
hero, often sinks the man ” Of Blackmore it may 
be said, that, as the poet sinks, the man rises , the 
animadversions of Dennis, insolent and contemp- 
tuous as they were, raised in him no implacable 
resentment; he and his ciitick were afterwaids 
friends 5 and in one of his latter works he praises 
Dennis “ as equal to Boileau in poetry, and supe- 
iiour to him in critical abilities.’^ 

He seems to have been more delighted with 
praise than pained by censure, and, instead of 
slackening, quickened his career. Having in two 
years produced ten books of Prince Arthui, in two 
years more (1697) he sent into the woild King 
Arthur in twelve The provocation was now 
doubled, and the resentment of wits and cnticks 
may be supposed to have increased in proportion. 
He found, however, advantages more equivalent 
to all their outrages , he was this year made one 
of the physicians in ordinary to King 'Wilham, 
and advanced by him to the honour of knighthood, 
with the present of a gold chain and medal. 
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The malignit)' of the wits attributed his knight- 
hood to his new poem j but King William iias not 
very studious of poetryj and Blackmore perhaps 
had otlier merit, for he sa}^ m his dedication to 
Alfred, that “he had a greatei part in the succes- 
sion of the house of Hanover than ever he had 
boasted.’^ 

What Blackmoie could contribute to the Suc- 
cession, 01 what he imagined himself to have con- 
tributed, cannot now be known That he had 
been of considerable use, I doubt not but he be- 
lieved, for I hold him to have been verj^ honest; 
but he might easily make a false estimate of his 
own importance those whom their virtue restrains 
fiom deceiving otheis, are often disposed by their 
vanity to deceive themselves Whethei he pio- 
moted the Succession or not, he at least approved 
it, and adhered invariably to Ins principles and 
party through his whole life. 

His ardour of poetry still continued , and not 
long after (1700) he published a Paraphrase on 
the Book of Job, and other parts of the Senpture 
Tins performance Dryden, who pursued him with 
great malignity, lived long enough to ridicule in a 
Prologue. 

The wits easdy confederated against him, as 
Dryden, whose favour they almost all courted, was 
Ins professed adversary. He had besides given 
them reason for resentment, as, lu his preface to 
Prince Arthur, he had said of the dramatick 
writers almost all that was alleged afterwards by 
Collier, but Blackmoie’s censuie was cold and 
general. Collier’s ivas personal and ardent ; Black- 
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more taught his readei to dislike Bhat Colliei in- 
cited him to abhor. 

In his preface to King Arthur he endeavoured 
to gam at least one fnend, and propitiated Con- 
greve hy higher praise of his Mourning Bnde than 
it has obtained from any other cntick. 

The same year he published a Satire on Wit ; a 
proclamation of defiance mIiicIi united the poets 
almost all against him, and which brought upon 
him lampoons and ridicule from every side. This 
he doubtless foresaw, and evidently despised , nor 
should Jus dignity of mind be vnthout its praise, 
had he not paid the homage to greatness which he 
denied to genius, and degraded himself by con- 
ferring tliat authority ovei tlie national taste, 
which he takes from the poets, upon men of high 
rank and wide influence, but of less wit and not 
gieatei virtue 

Here is again discovered the inhabitant of 
Cheapside, whose head cannot keep his poetry un- 
mmgled ivith trade To hinder that intellectual 
bankruptcy which he affects to fear, he will erect 
a Bank for Wit 

In this poem he justlj’^ censured Diyden’s im- 
purities, but praised his powers, though in a sub- 
seq[uent edition he retained the satire, and omitted 
the praise Wliat was his reason, I know not ; 
Dryden was then no longer m his way. 

His head still teemed with heroick poetry j and 
(1705) he published Ehza, in ten books. I am 
afraid that the world was now weary of contending 
about Blackmore’s heroes , for I do not remember 
that by any authour, serious or comical, I have 

VOL II. p 
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found Eliza eithei piaised or blamed. She 
“ dropped/’ as it seems, “ dead-boin from the 
press” It IS never mentioned, and vas never 
seen by me till I borrowed it for the present oc- 
casion. Jacob says, “ it is corrected and revised 
for another impression but the labour of revi- 
sion was thrown away. 

Fiom this time he turned some of his thoughts 
to the celebration of In ing characters , and wrote 
a poem on the Kit-cat Club, and Advice to the 
Poets how to celebrate the Duke of Marlboiough ; 
but on occasion of another year of success, think- 
ing himself qualified to give moie instiuction, he 
again wiote a poem of Advice to a Weaver of 
Tapestry Steele vas then publishing the T.itlei , 
and, looking lOund him for sometiung at vhich he 
might laugh, unluckilv alighted on Sir PicJiard’s 
work, and ticatcdit with such contempt, that, as 
Fenton observes, he put an end to that species of 
writeis that gave Ad\ice to Painters 

Not long aftci (1712) he published Creation, a 
philosophical poem, which lias been, by my re- 
commendation, inseited in the late collection. 
AVhoev er judges of this by any other of Black- 
more’s performances, wall do it injury The praise 
given it by Addison (Spec 339) is too ivell known 
to be transcribed ; but some notice is due to the 
testimony of Dennis, who calls it a “ philosophi- 
cal poem, which has equalled that of Lucretius m 
the beauty of its v^ersification, and infinitely sur- 
passed it in the solidity and strength of its rea- 
soning.” 

Why an authour surpasses himself, it is natural 
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to inquire I have heard from Mi. Prapei, an 
eminent booksellei, an account leceived by him 
from Ambrose Philips, “ That Blackmoic, as he 
proceeded in tins poem, laid his manuscript from 
time to time befoie a chib of wits with whom he 
associated, and that every man contiibuted, as 
he could, either impiovement or correction , so 
that,” said Philips, “ theie arc perhaps nowhere m 
the book thirty lines togethei that now stand as 
they were originally wiitten. 

The lelation of Philips, I suppose, was true; 
but when all leasoiiable, all credible allowance is 
made for this fiiendl}' revision, the authoui will 
still ictain an ample dividend of praise., foi to 
him must always be assigned the plan of the work, 
the distnbution of its paits, the choice of topicks, 
the tram of argument, and, what is yet more, 
the general predominance of philosophical Tudg- 
inent and poetical spirit Coriection seldom ef- 
fects more than the suppression of faults . a happy 
line, or a single elegance, may peihaps be added; 
but of a large work the general charactei must al- 
ways remain , tlie original constitution can be 
veiy little helped by local remedies , mheient and 
ladical dulnesswill nevei be much invigoiated by 
evtrinsick animation. 

This poem, if he had written nothing else, 
would have transmitted him to posterity among 
the first favourites of the English Muse, but to 
make veises was his transcendent pleasure, and, 
as he was not detened by censure, he was not 
satiated with piaise. 

He deviated, however, sometimes into other 
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trucks oflitcratuiQ, aiul condescended to entertain 
his rcadcis wth plain piosc. MHien the Spectator 
stopped, he considered the polite woild as desti- 
tute of entertainment; and, in concert with Mr. 
Hughes, wJio wrote cvciy tJiird papci, published 
three times a week the La^’' Monastery, founded 
on the supposition that some lit ei ary men, whose 
characters are dcsciibed, had letiied to a house 
in the country to enjoy philosophical leisure; and 
resolved to instruct the piibhck, by communi- 
cating thcirdisquisitionsand amusements Whether 
any leal persons wcic concealed under fictitious 
names, is not known The hero of the club is 
one Ml Johnson, such a constellation of excel- 
lence, that Ills character shall not be suppressed, 
though thcic IS no gicat genius in the design, nor 
skill in the delineation 

“ The fiist I shall name is Mi. Johnson, a gentle- 
man thiit owes to Nature excellent faculties and 
an elevated genius, and to industiy and application 
many acquiied accomplishments His taste is 
distinguishing, just, and delicate his judgment 
deal, and his leason stiong, accompanied with an 
imagination full ot spuit, of gieat compass, and 
stoied with lefined ideas. He is a cntick of the 
fiist lank , and, what is his peculiar ornament, he 
IS dehvcied fiom the ostentation, malevolence, 
and supercilious teinpei, that so often blemish 
men of that charactci His lemarks result from 
the nature and reason of things, and are formed by 
a judgment free and unbiassed by the authonty 
of those who have lazily followed each other in 
the same beaten track of thinking, and are ai rived 
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only at the leputation of acute grammarians and 
commentators ; men, who have been copying one 
another many hundred years, without any im- 
provement; 01, if they have ventured farther, 
have only applied in a mechanical manner the 
rules of ancient criticks to modern writings, and 
witli great labour discovered nothing but their 
own want of judgment and capacity As Mr. 
Johnson penetrates to the bottom of his subject, 
by which means Ins observations are solid and 
natural, as well as delicate, so his design is always 
to bring to hght something useful and ornamental ; 
whence his character is the reverse to theirs, who 
have eminent abihties in insignificant knowledge, 
and a great felicity in finding out trifles. He is 
no less industrious to seai ch out the ment of an 
authour, than sagacious in discerning Ins errours and 
defects , and takes more pleasure in commending 
the beauties, than exposing the blemishes of a 
laudable wilting: like Horace, in a long work, he 
can bear some deformities, and justly lay them on 
the imperfection of human nature, which is m- 
capable of faultless pioductions When an ex- 
cellent Diama appears m publick, and by its 
mtrinsick woith attracts a geneial applause, he is 
not stung with envy and spleen, noi does he 
expiess a savage nature, in fastening upon the 
celebrated authour, dwelling upon his imaginary 
defects, and passing over his conspicuous ex- 
cellences He tieats all waters upon the same 
impartial foot ; and is not, like the little cnticks, 
taken up entirely in finding out only the beauties 
_of the ancient, and nothing but the eiroursof the 
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modern wnteis. Never did any one express moie 
kindness and good-nature to young and unfinished 
authours; he promotes then inteiests, protects 
their leputation, extenuates their faults^ and sets 
off their Virtues, and by his caudour guards them 
from the seventy of Jiis judgment He is not 
like those dry criticks, who are morose because 
tliey cannot write tliemsclves, but is himself 
master of a good vein in poetry , and though he 
does not often employ it, yet lie has sometimes en- 
tertained Ins friends with bis unpublished per- 
foi mances ” 

The lest of the Lay Monks seem to be but 
feeble mortals, in comparison with the gigautick 
Johnson , v ho yet, with all his abilities, and the 
help of the fraternity, could driv'e the publication 
but to forty papers, which were afterwards col- 
lected mto a volume, and called in the title A 
Sequel to the Spectators 

Some years afterwards (1716 and 1717) he 
published two volumes of Essays in piose, which 
can be commended only as they are written for 
the highest and noblest purpose, the promotion 
of rehgion Blackmore’s prose is not the prose 
of a poet j for it is languid, sluggish, and hfeless j 
his diction IS neither danng nor exact, his fiow 
neither rapid nor easy, and his periods neither 
smooth noi strong. His account of ivit will show 
with how little clearness he is content to thmk, 
and how little his thoughts are recommended by 
his language 

“As to its efficient cause, owes its pro- 
duction to an extraordinary and peculiar tern- 
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perfiment in the constitution of the possessor of 
it, HI which IS found a concuiience of regular 
and exalted ferments, and an affluence of animal 
spirits, refined and rectified to a great degree of 
puiity; whence, being endowed with vivacity, 
biightness, and celerity, as well in their reflections 
as direct motions, they become proper mstiuments 
for the spnghtly operations of the mind, by 
which means the imagination can with great fa- 
cihty range the wide field of nature, contemplate 
an infinite variety of objects, and, by observing 
the similitude and disagreement of their seveial 
qualities, single out and abstract, and then suit 
and unite, those ideas which will best serve its 
purpose Hence beautiful allusions, surprising 
metaphois, and admirable sentiments, are always 
ready at hand: and while the fancy is full of 
images, collected from innumerable objects and 
their different qualities, relations, and habitudes, 
it can at pleasuic dress a common notion in a 
strange but becoming garb ; by which, as before 
obseiwed, the same thought will appear a new one, 
to the great delight and wonder of the hearer. 
Wliat we call genius results from this particular 
happy complexion in the fiist formation of the 
person that enjoys it, and is" nature’s gift, but di- 
versified by vanous specifick characters and li- 
mitations, as its active fire is blended and allayed 
by diflferent proportions of phlegm, or reduced and 
legulated by the contiasc of opposite ferments 
Therefore, as theie happens in the composition of 
facetious genius a gi eater or less, though still an 
inferiour, degree of judgment and prudence, one 
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man of wit will be varied and distuiguislied fi om 
another.” 

In these Essays he took little care to propitiate 
the wits , foi he scorns to avert then malice at 
the expense of virtue or of truth. 

“ Several, in their books, have many sarcastical 
and spiteful stiokes at religion in general j while 
others make themselves pleasant with the prin- 
ciples of the Christian Of the last kind, this age 
has seen a most audacious example in the bookm- 
titled A Tale of a Tub. Had this writing been 
published in a pagan oi popish nation, who are 
justly impatient of all indignity offered to the 
established religion of then countrj", no doubt 
but the authour would have received the punish- 
ment he deseived Tut the fate of this impious 
buffoon IS very different , for in a protestant king- 
dom, zealous of their civil and religious immuni- 
ties, he has not only escaped affionts and the 
effects of publick i esentment, but has been caressed 
and patronized by persons of great figure, and of 
all denominations Violent party-men, who dif- 
fered in all things besides, agreed in their turn to 
show particular respect and friendship to this in- 
solent derider of the worship of his country, till 
at last the reputed wiiter is not only gone off with 
impunity, but triumphs in his dignity and prefer- 
ment I do not know that any mquny or search 
was ever made after this writing, or that any re- 
ward was ever offered for the discovery of the 
authour, or that the infamous book was ever con- 
demned to be burnt in publick whether this pro- 
ceeds fiom the excessive esteem and love that 
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men in power, during the late reign, had for wit, 
or then defect of zeal and concern foi the Christian 
religion, will be detei mined best by those who are 
best acquainted with their character ” 

In another place he speaks with becoming ab- 
horrence of a, godless aitthour, who has burlesqued 
a Psahn. This authour was supposed to be Pope, 
who published a reward for any one that would 
produce the coiner of the accusation, but never 
denied it, and was afterwards the perpetual and 
incessant enemy of Blackmore. 

One of his Essays is upon the Spleen, which is 
treated by him so much to his own satisfaction, 
that he has published the same thoughts in the 
same words 5 first in the Lay Monastery ; then in 
the Essay , and then m thb Preface to a Medical 
Treatise on the Spleen. One passage, which I 
have found already twice, I will here exhibit, 
because I think it bettei imagined, and better ex- 
pressed, than could be expected from the common 
tenour of his prose . 

“ — As the several combinations of splenetick 
madness and folly produce an mfinite variety of 
irregular understanding, so the amicable accom- 
modation and alliance between several virtues 
and vices produce an equal diversity in the dis- 
positions and manners of mankind ; whence it 
comes to pass, that as many monstrous and ab- 
surd productions are found m the moral as in tlie 
intellectual world How surprising is it to ob- 
serve among tlie least culpable men, some whose 
minds are atti acted by Heaven and Earth with 
a seeming equal force , some who are proud of 
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Immility otlieis who aie censorious and iin- 
chaiitaWe, yet self-denying and devout , some 
Avho joui contempt of tlie world vnth sordid 
avarice j and otliers who preserve a great degree 
of piety, witli ili-natuic and ungoveined passions ' 
Noi are instances of this inconsistent mixture less 
frequent among bad men, wOiere we often, with 
admiration, see persons at once generous and un- 
just, impious lovers of then country, and flagitious 
heroes, good-natured sharpers, immoral men of 
honour, and libertines who will sooner die than 
change their religion ; and though it is ti ue that 
repugnant coahtions of so high a degree are found 
but in a part of mankind, yet none of the whole 
mass, either good or bad, are entirely exempted 
from some absurd mixture ” 

He about tins time (Aug 22, 171d) became one 
of the Elects of the College of Physicians j and 
wms soon after (Oct 1 .) chosen Censoi . He seems 
to have arrived late, whatever was the reason, at 
his medical honours 

Having succeeded so v ell m his book on Crea- 
tion, by Avhich he estabhshed the great pnnciple 
of all Ilehgion, he thought his undertaking im- 
peifect, unless lie likewise enforced the truth of 
Revelation ; and for that purpose added auothei 
poem on Redemption He had likewise written, 
before his Creation, three books on the Nature of 
Man 

The loveis of musical devotion have always 
wished foi a more happy metrical version than 
they have yet obtained of the book of Psalms this 
vish the piety of Blackmoic led him to giatify , 
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and he produced (1721) A new version of the 
Psalms of David, fitted to the Tunes used in 
Chuiches, which being recommended the 
arclibishops and many bishops, obtained a licence 
foi its admission into publick worship j but no 
admission has it yet obtained, nor has it any right 
to come wheie Brady and Tate have got posses- 
sion. Blackmore’s name 'must be added to those 
of many others, who, by the same attempt, have 
obtained only the praise of meaning veil. 

He was not yet deterred fiom heroick poetry. 
There was another monarch of this island, (for he 
did not fetch Ins lieioes fiom foieign countries), 
whom he consideied as worthy the JEpick Muse, 
and he dignified Alfied (1723) with tivelve books. 
But the opinion of the nation was now settled , a 
hero introduced by Blackmoi e was not likely to 
find either respect or kindness ; Alfied took his 
place by Eliza in silence and daikness* Bene- 
volence was ashamed to favoui, and Malice was 
weary of insulting Of his four epick poems, the 
first had such reputation and popularity as enraged 
the criticks , the second was at least known enough 
to be ridiculed , the two last had neither friends 
nor enemies. 

Contempt is a kind of gangrene, which, if it 
seizes one part of a charactei, corrupts all the rest 
by degrees Blackmore, being despised as a poet, 
was in time neglected as a physician , his piactice, 
which was once invidiously great, forsook him in 
the lattei pait of his life; but being by nature, or 
by principle, averse tfora idleness, he employed 
his unwelcome leisure in writing books on physick. 
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and teaching otliers to cine those whom lie could 
himself cure no longei. I know not whether I 
can enumeiate all the treatises by which he has 
endeavoured to diffuse the art of healing; for 
there IS scarcely aii}' distemper, of dieadful name, 
which he has nott.iught the leadei how to oppose. 
He has Avrittcn on the small-pox, with a vehement 
invective against inoculation , on consumptions, 
the spleen, the gout, the rheumatism, the king’s- 
evil, the dropsy, the jaundice, the stone, the dia- 
betes, and the plague 

Of those books, if I had i ead them, it could not 
be expected that I should be able to give a criti- 
cal account. I have been told that there is some- 
thing in them of vexation and discontent, disco- 
vered by a peipetual attempt to degrade physick 
from its sublimity, and to represent it as attaina- 
ble without much previous or concomitant learn- 
ing. By the transient glances which I have 
thiown upon them, I have observed an affected 
contempt of the ancients, and a supercilious deri- 
sion of transmitted knowledge Of this indecent 
arrogance the following quotation fiom his Pre- 
face to the Treatise on the Small-pox will afford a 
specimen , in which, when the reader finds, what 
I fear is true, that, when he was censuiing Hippo- 
crates, he did not know the difference between 
aphorism and apophthegm, he will not pay much 
regard to his deteimmations concerning ancient 
learning 

“ As for this book of Aphonsms, it is like my 
Lord Bacon’s of the same title, a book of jests, or 
a grave collection of trite and trifling observations ; 
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of which, though many are Vue and certain, yet 
they sigmfy nothing, and may afford diversion, 
but no instruction ; most of them being much in- 
feriour to the sayings of the wise men of Greece, 
which yet are so low and mean, that we are enter- 
tamed every day with more valuable sentiments 
at the table conversation of ingenious and learned 
men ” 

I am unwilling, however, to leave him in total 
disgrace, and will therefore quote from another 
Preface a passage less reprehensible. 

“Some gentlemen have been dismgenuous and 
unjust to me, by wiestmg andfoicing my mean- 
ing, lu the Preface to another book, as if I con- 
demned and exposed all learning, though they 
knew I declaied that I greatly honoured and 
esteemed all men of supenour hterature and eru- 
dition , and that I only undervalued false or su- 
perficial learning, that signifies nothing for the 
service of mankind , and that as to physick, I ex- 
pressly affirmed that learning must be joined with 
native genius to make a physician of the first rank ; 
but if those talents aie separated, I asserted, and 
do still insist, that a man of native sagacity and 
diligence will prove a more able and useful prac- 
tise!, than a heavy notional scholar, encumbered 
with a heap of confused ideas.” 

He was not only a poet and a physician, but 
produced hkewise a work of a different kind, A 
time and impartial History of the Conspiracy 
against King William, of glonous Memory, in the 
Year 169^5 This I have never seen, but suppose 
it at least compiled with mtegiity. He engaged 
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likewisein theological controveisy, and urote t^o 
books against the Arians j Just Pi ejiidices against 
the Allan Hypothesis; and Modem Arians un- 
masked. Another of his works is Natural Theo- 
logy, 01 Moial Duties consideied apart from Posi- 
tne; ^\]th some Obsci v^ations on the Desirable- 
ness and Necessity of a supernatural Revelation 
This was the last book that he publislied He 
left behind him The accomplished Preachci, or 
an Essay upon Divine Elorjiience, which was 
printed after his death by Mr. White of Nayland 
in Essex, the minister who attended his death-hetl, 
and testified the fervent piety of his last hours 
He died on the eighth ofOctobei, 17^9 


Blackmohe, by the unremitted enmity of the 
wits, whom he provoked more by his virtue than 
Ins dulness, has been exposed to woise tieatment 
than he descived, his name was so long used to 
point eicry epigram upon dull wiiters, that it be- 
came at last a by-word of contempt * but it de- 
serves observation, that malignity takes hold only 
of his writings, and that his life passed witliout 
reproach, even when his boldness of reprehension 
natuially turned upon him many eyes desirous to 
espy faults winch many tongues would have made 
haste topubhsh But those who could not blame, 
could at least forbeai to praise, and therefore of 
his private life and domestick cliaiacter there are 
no memonals 

As an authour, he may justly claim the honours 
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of magnanimitj. The incessant attacks of liis 
enemies, Tvhether serious or merrj, are never dis- 
covered to have disturbed his quiet, or to have 
lessened his confidence in himself : they neither 
awed him to silence nor to caution ; they neithei 
provoked him to petulance, nor depressed him to 
complaint. ^iVhde the distributors of literarv fame 
were endeavouring to depreciate and degrade him, 
he either despised or defied them, wrote on as he 
had written before, and never turned aside to 
quiet them by cndlity. or repress them by con- 
futation. 

He depended with great secuntj* on his own 
powers, and perhaps was for that reason less dili- 
gent in perusing books. His hteratnre was, I 
think, but small. What he knew of antiquity, I 
suspect him to hai e gathered from modern com- 
pilers : but, though he could not boast of much 
cntical knowledge, his mind was stored with gene- 
ral principles, and he left minute researches to 
those whom he considered as little minds 

With this disposition be wrote most of his poems. 
Having formed a magnificent design, he was care- 
less of particular and subordinate elegances ; he 
studied no niceties of versification j he waited for 
no felicities of fancy ; but caught his first thoughts 
in his first words in which they were presented : 
nor does it appear that he saw beyond his own 
performances, or had ever elevated his ideas to 
that ideal -perfection which ever}^ gemus horn to 
excel IS condemned always to pursue, and never 
overtake In the first suggestions of his imagma- 
tion he acquiesced ; he thought them good, and 
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did not seek foi better. His woiks may be lead 
a long time without tlie occuirence of a single line 
that stands piominent from the rest 

The poem on Creation has, howevei, the ap- 
pearance of more circumspection; it w^ants neither 
harmony of numbers, accuracy of tliought, nor 
elegance of diction ; it has either been written 
with gieat care, or, what cannot be imagined of 
so long a work, wnth such felicity as made care 
less necessary. 

Its two constituent parts aie ratiocination and 
description. To i eason in verse is allowed to be 
difficult ; but Blackmore not only reasons in verse, 
but very often reasons poetically ; and finds the 
art of uniting ornament with strength, and ease 
with closeness This is a skill which Pope might 
have condescended to leani from him, when he 
needed it so much in his Moral Essays 

In his descriptions both of life and nature, the 
poet and the philosopher happily co-opei ate; truth 
IS recommended by elegance, and elegance sus- 
tained by truth 

In the structure and order of the poem, not 
only the greater parts are piopeily consecutive, 
but the didactick and illustrative paragraphs are 
so happily mingled, that labour is reheved by 
pleasure, and the attention is led on through a 
long succession of varied excellence to the ori- 
ginal position, the fundamental principle of wisdom 
and of virtue. 
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As the heioick poems of Blackmore are now 
little read, it is thought proper to insert, as a spe- 
cimen from Prince Arthur, the song of Mopas 
mentioned by Mohneux. 

But that which Arthur with most pleasure heard 
Were nohle strains, hy Mopas sung the hard, 

Wlio to his harp in lofty verse began. 

And through the secret in.ize of Nature ran 
He the Great Spirit sung, that all things fill’d, 

That the tumultuous wares of Chaos still’d , 

■\Vliose nod disposed the jarring seeds to peace. 

And made the wars of hostile Atoms cease 
All Beings, wo in fruitful Nature find. 

Proceeded from the Great Eternal Mind , 

Streams of his une'diaustcd spring of power. 

And, cherish’d with Iiis influence, endure 
He spread the pure cerulean fields on high. 

And arch’d the chambers of the vaulted sky, 

Wiicli he, to suit tlieir glory with their height. 

Adorn’d with globes, that reel, as drunk with light 
His hand directed all the tuneful spheres. 

He turn’d their orbs, and polish d all the stars 
He fill d the Sun's rast lamp with golden light 
And hid the silver hloon adorn the night 
He spread the airv Ocean without shores, 

IVbcre birds are wafted with their feather’d oars 
Then sung the bard how the light vapours rise 
From the warm earth, and cloud the srailmg skies 
He sung how some, chill’d in their airy flight. 

Fall scatter’d down in pearlv dew by night , 

How some, raised higher, sit m secret steams 
On the reflected points of bounding beams, 

Till, chill’d with cold, they shade th’ ethenal plain. 

Then on the thirsty earth descend in run. 

How some, whose parts a slight contexture sliow. 

Sink hovering through the air, in fleecy snow. 

How part is spun in silken threads, and clings 
Entangled in the grass in gleivy strings, 
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How otliers stamp to stones, wjtli riisliing sound 
Fall from llieir crjstal quarncs to tlie ground , 

How some arc laid in trams, that kindled fly, 

In harmless fires Iiy night, about the sky , 

How some in \wiids blow uitb impetuous force, 

And carry luin where they liciid tlicir course. 

While some conspire to form a gentle hreere. 

To fan the nir, and play among the trees , 

How some, enraged, grow turbulent and loud, 

Pent in the bowels of a frowning cloud, 

That cracks, as if the axis of the norld 

Was broke, and Hcaicn's bright towers were downwards 
burl’d 

He sung bon earth’s wide ball, at Jore’s command. 

Did in the midst on airy columns stand , 

And bon the soul of plants, in prison held. 

And bound uitli sluggish fetters, lies conceal'd. 

Till with the spring’s narm beams, almost released 
From the dull weight, inth which it lay opprest, 

Its vigour spreads, and makes the teeming earth 
Heave up, and kdiour nith the sprouting birth 
The active spirit freedom seeks in vain. 

It only works and tinsts a stronger chain , 

Urging Its prison’s sides to break a way. 

It makes that mdor, where ’tis forced to stay 
Till, haniig form’d its Imng house, it rears 
Its Jiead, and in a tender plant appears , 

Hence springs the oak, the beauty of the groie. 

Whose stately trunk fierce storms can scarcely moic 
Hence grows the cedar, hence the swelling vine 
Does round the elm its purple clusters twine 
Hence painted flowers the smiling gardens bless, 

Both with tbeir fragrant scent and gaudy dress 
Hence the white lily in full beauty grows. 

Hence the blue violet and blushing rose 
He sung how sunbeams brood upon the earth. 

And in the glebe hatch such n numerous birth , 

Winch way the genial warmth in Summer storms 
Turns putnd i apours to a bed of worms , 

How rain, transform’d by tins prohfick power. 

Falls from the clouds an aniniated shower 
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Thf bi evity w itli w Incli lam to wnte tlic account 
of ELij-iii Pi:\TON IS not the effect of indifference 
oi negligence. I have sought intelligence among 
his relations m his native counti y, but have not 
obtained it. 

He vas born near Neivcastlcj in Staffordshire, 
of an ancient family^, whose estate was x'ery con- 

^ He Tvas born at Shelton, near Newcastle, Ma}'^ 20, 16S3, 
and iras the youngest of eleven children of John Fenton, an at- 
torney at lair, and one of the coroners for the county of Staffonl 
His fathci died in 1694, and liis grave, in the churchyard of 
StoLc-ujion-Trcnt, le distinguished by tbc following elegant La- 
tin inscription from tlie pen of Ins son 

USE 

Johannes Fe\ton 
dc Sliclton 

antiquu stirpe generosus , 
piAtn rchqxuas conjugis 

CATnAniN.iE 

forma, monbiis, pietate, 
optimo viro dignissimie 
Qui 

intcmeratfi in ccclesiani fide, 
ct nrtutibus intaminatis enituit , 
iiecuon ingenii lepore 
boms irtibus cxpobti. 
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sideuible, but he was the younoest of twelve 
cliildien, and being therefore necessauly destined 
to some lucrative employment was sent first to 
school, and afterwards to Cambridge^, but, with 
many other vise and viituous men, who at that 
tune of discord and debate consulted conscience, 
whethei well oi ill informed, more than interest, 
he doubted the legality of the goveinment, and 
refusing to qualify himself for pubhek employment 
by the oaths lequired, left the university without 
a degree , but I never heard that the enthusiasm 
of opposition impelled him to separation from the 
Church 

By this perterseness of integiity he was diiveii 
out a commoner of Nature, excluded fioin the 
regular modes of piofit and piosperity, and le- 
duced to pick up a livelihood uncertain and for- 
tuitous , but it must be remembered that he kept 
his name unsullied, and ncvei suffered himself to 
be reduced, like too many of the same sect, to 
mean arts and dishonourable slnfts. Wlioever 
mentioned Fenton, mentioned him with honour 

Tile life that passes in penury must necessarily 


ac ammo erga orancs bene\olo, 
sibi suisqucjucundusATOt 
Decern annos u\on diiectm miperstcs 
magnum sui dcsiderium boms 
omnibus rchquit 
Anno f humance 1C94, 

I cetatis suas 56 

Sec Gent Mag 1791, vol LXI,p 703 N 
* He was entered of Jesus College, and took a Bachelor's de- 
-grcc in 1704 , but it appears by the bst of Cambridge graduates 
tint lie lemovcd in 1726 to Trinit)' Hall, 
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pass in obscurity. It is impossible to trace Fenton 
from year to year, or to discover what means he 
used for his support He was a while Secretary 
to Charles Earl of Oirery, in Flanders, and tutor 
to his young son, who afterwards mentioned him 
with great esteem and ten dei ness He was at 
one time assistant in the school of Mr. Bonwicke 
in Suney; and at another kept a school for him- 
self at Sevenoaks in Kent, which he brought into 
reputation, but was peisuaded to leave it (1710) 
by Mr. St. John, with promises of a more honour- 
able employment. i 

His opinions, as he was a Nonjuror, seem not 
to have been remaikahly ngid. He wrote with 
great zeal and affection the praises of Queen Anne, 
and very willingly and hbeially extolled the Duke 
of Marlborough, when he was (1707) at the height 
of his glory 

He expressed still more attention to Marl- 
borough and his family by an elegiack Pastoral 
on the Maiquis of Blandford, which could be 
prompted only by respect or kmdness, foi neither 
the Duke nor Duchess desired the praise, or 
liked the cost of patronage. 

The elegance of his poetry entitled him to the 
company of the wits of his time, and the amiable- 
ness of In’s manners made him loved wherever he 
was known. Of his friendship to Southern and 
Pope there are lasting monuments. 

He pubhshed m 17^7 ^ collection of poems 

By Pope he was once placed in a station that 
might have been of great advantage Craggs, 
when he was advanced to be Secretary of State 
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(about 1720), feeling lus Mant of literature, de- 
sired Pope to procure liim an insliuctor, by \\liose 
help he might supply the deficiencies of his educa- 
tion. Pope recommended Fenton, in Mhom Craggs 
found all that he was seeking There was now a 
prospect of ease and plenty, for Fenton had merit, 
and Craggs had generosity, but the small-pox 
suddenly put an end to the pleasing expectation. 

When Pope, after the great success of his Iliad, 
undertook the Odyssey, being, as it seems, weary 
of translating, he determined to engage auxiliaries. 
Twelve books he took to himself, and twelve he 
distributed between Broome and Fenton: the 
books allotted to Fenton were the first, the fourth, 
the nineteenth, and the twentieth. It is ob- 
servable, that he did not take the eleventh, wlncii 
he had before translated into blank verse , neither 
did Pope claim it, but committed it to Broome 
How the two associates performed their parts is 
well known to the readers of poetiy, who have 
never been able to distinguish their books from 
those of Pope. 

In 1723 was performed his tragedy of Mariamne, 
to which Southern, at w'hose house it was wntten, 
is said to have contributed such hints as his theatri- 
cal experience supphed When it w^as shown to 
Cibber, it w^as rejected by him wnth the additional 
insolence of advising Fenton to engage himself in 
some employment of honest labour, by wfiiich he 
might obtain that support which he could never 
hope from his poetr}' The pla}’^ w as acted at the 
other theatre ; and the brutal petulance of Cibber 
was confuted, though, peihaps, not shamed, b}' 
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general applause Fenton^s profits are said to 
have amounted to near a thousand pounds, witli 
which he discharged a debt conlrnctcd by Ins 
attendance at couit. 

Fenton seems to have had some peculiar system 
of versification ]\Iaiiainnc is vriltcn in lines of 
ten syllables, uith few of those redundant ter- 
minations whicli the diama not only admits but 
requires, ns moie neaily appioaching to ical dia- 
logue The tenour of his veise is so unifoim that 
It cannot be tliought casual , and yet upon what 
principle he so constructed it, is difficult to 
discover. 

The mention of his play bungs to m^\ mind a 
very trifling occurrence Fenton was one day in 
the company of Broome Ins associate, and Fold, 
a clergyman, at that time too veil known, vhose 
abilities, instead of furnishing convivial merriment 
to the voluptuous and dissolute, might have enabled 
him to excel among the yiituous and the wise. 
They determined all to see the Meiry Wives of 
Windsor, which was acted that night, and Fenton, 
as a diamatick poet, took them to the stage-door, 
where the door-keeper inquuing who they veie, 
was told that they were three vci}' necessaiy men, 
Fold, Broome, and Fenton. The name in the 
play, which Pope restored to Biook, was then 
Broome 

It was peihaps after this play that he undertook 
to levise the punctuation of Milton’s poeifis, 
which, as the authour neither vrote the oiigmal 
copy noi coriected the press, was supposed ca- 
pable of amendment To this edition he piefixed 
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a short and elegant account of Milton’s life, written 
at once \Mtli tenderness and integiity 
' He published likewise (1729) a very splendid 
edition of "Waller, with notes often useful, often 
entei taming, but too much extended by long 
quotations from Clarendon Illustrations drawn 
from a book so easdy consulted, should be made 
by reference lather than transcription. 

The latter pai t of his life vas calm and pleasant. 
The relict of Sir William Trumbull minted him, 
by Pope’s recommendation, to educate her son ; 
whom he first instructed at home, and then at- 
tended to Cambridge The lady aftei wards de- 
tained him with her as the auditor of her accounts 
He often wandered to London, and amused him- 
self ivith the conversation of his friends. 

He died m 1730, at Easthampstead in Beik- 
shire, the seat of Lady Trumbull, and Pope, who 
had been ahiays his friend, honoured him with an 
epitaph, of vliich he boirowed the two first lines 
from Crashaw 

Fenton- was tall and bulky, inclined to cor- 
pulence, which he did not lessen by much exercise; 
for he was very sluggish and sedentar}’-, lose late, 
and when he had risen, sat down to his book or 

f 

papers A woman that once waited on him in a 
lodging, told him, as she said, that he would “ lie 
a bed, and be fed with a spoon ” This, however, 
was not the worst that might have been prog- 
nosticated , for Pope says, m his Letters, that 
<“ he died of indolence but his immediate dis- 
temper was the gout 

Of his morals and his 'conversation the account 
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IS uniform . he was never named but with praise 
and fondness, as a man in the highest degree 
amiable and excellent. Such iias the character 
given him bj the Earl of Orrery, his pupil j such 
IS the testimony of Pope*: and such weie the 
suffiages of all who could boast of liis acquaintance. 

By a former wnter of Ins life a story is told, 
which ought not to be forgotten He used, in the 
latter part of his time, to pay his relations in the 
country a yearly i isit. At an entertainment made 
for the famil}' by his eldei biotlier, he observed, 
that one of his sisters, \i ho had married unfortu- 
nately, was absent; and found, upon inquiiy, that 
distress bad made her thought imwoitliy of in- 
vitation. As slie at no great distance, he 
refused to sit at the Lible till she was called, and, 
when she had taken her place, was careful to show 
her particulai attention 

His collection of poems is now to be considered. 
The Ode to the Sun is v i itten upon a common plan, 
without uncommon sentiments, but its greatest 
fault is Its length. No poem should be long of 
vliich the purpose is only to strike the fancy, 
without enlightening the understanding by pre- 
cept, ratiocination, or narrative. A blaze first 
pleases, and then tires the sight 

Of Florelio it is sufiicient to say, that it is an oc- 
casional pastoral, v hich implies something neither 
natural nor artificial, neither comick nor serious 

The next ode is irregular, and therefore de- 
fective As the sentiments aie pious, they cannot 
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easily be new , foi •\vliat can be added to lopicks 
on winch successive ages have been employed ’ 

Of the Paraphrase on Isaiah nothing verj’’ fa- 
vourable can be said Sublime and solemn prose 
gains little by a change to blank verse; and the 
paraphrast has deserted his oiigmal, by admitting 
images not Asiatick, at least not Judaical : 

Returning Peace, 

Doi e eved, and robed in u lute — 

Of Ins petty poems some are very tiifling, with- 
out any thing to be praised either in the thought 
or expression. He is unlucky in his competition ; 
he tells the same idle tale with Congrei e, and does 
not tell it so well He translates from Ovid the 
same epistle as Pope, but I am afraid not with 
equal happiness 

To examine his performances one by one W'ould 
be tedious. His translation fi om Homer into blank 
verse will find few readers, while another can be 
had in rhyme. The piece addressed to Lambarde 
IS no disagreeable specimen of epistolary poetry ; 
and his ode to the Lord Gower was pronounced 
by Pope the next ode m the English language to 
Dryden’s Cecilia Fenton may be justly styled 
an excellent versifier, and a good poet. 


Whatever I have said of Fenton is confiiined 
by Pope in a letter, by which he communicated to 
Broome an account of his death. 
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TO 

The Rc\^ Mr BROOME. 

At PuLHAM, ne.ir Hajrlestoxe 
Nor 

Beccles Bag.] Sutfolke 
Sir, 

I INTENDED to Write to jou Oil tliis melan- 
choly subject, the death of Mr Fenton, before 
came ; but stay’d to have informed myself Sc'} ou of 
circumstances of it. All I hear is, that he felt a 
Gradual Decay, tho so early in Life, Sc was decliuing 
for 5 or 6 months. It was not, as I apprehended, 
the Gout m Ins Stomach, but I beliei e rather a 
Complication first of Gross Humours, as he was 
naturally corpulent, not discharging themselves, as 
he used no sort of Exercise. No man better bore 
3 *^ appioachcs of his Dissolution (as I am told) or 
w ith less ostentation j'ielded up his Being. The 
great Modesty w'* 3 *ou know was natural to him^ 
and y® great Contempt he had for all Sorts of Vamty ' 
Sc Parade, never appealed more than in his last 
moments * He had a conscious Satisfaction (no 
doubt) in acting right, in feeling himself honest, 
true, Sc unpretending to more than was his own 
So he dj'ed, as he lived, with that secret, yet sufiS- 
cient. Contentment. 

As to any Papers left behind him, I dare say the}-^ 
can be but few , for this reason. He never wrote 
out of Vanit}', or thought much of the Applause of 
Men I know^ an instance w here he did his utmost 
to conceal his own merit that wa) j and if we join 
to this his natural Lo\e of Ease, I fancy we must 
expect little of this sort * at least I hear of none 
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except some few further remarks on Waller (w''‘ 
his cautious integrity made him leave an order to 
be given to Mr. Tonson) and perhaps, tho tis many 
yeais since I saw it, a Translation of y“ first Book 
of Oppian. He had begun a Tragedy of Dion, 
but made small progress In it. 

As to his other Affairs, he dyed poor, but honest, 
leaving no Debts, oi Legacies , except of a few p'^' 
to Ml. Trumbull and my Lady, in token of respect. 
Gratefulness, & mutual Esteem. 

I shall with pleasure take upon me to draw this 
amiable, quiet, deserving, unpretending Christian 
and Philosophical character, in His Epitaph There 
Truth may bespoken mafew words: asforElounsh, 
& Oratory, & Poetry, I leave tliem to younger and 
more lively Wnteis, such as love wnting forwnting 
sake, & ly* rather show their own Erne Parts, y" 
Repoi t the valuable ones of any othei man. So the 
Elegy I renounce 

I condole with you from my heart, on the loss 
of so worthy a man, and a Friend to us both. Now 
be IS gone, I must tell you he has done you many 
a .good ofiice, & set youi chai acter in the fairest 
light to some who either mistook you, oi knew you 
not I doubt not he has done the same for me 

Adieu • Let us love liis Memory, and profit by 
his example. I am very sincerely 
D' Sir 

Your affectionate 
& real Seivant 


Aug 29, 1730 


A. POPE 
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John Gay, descended from an old family that 
had been long in possession of the manor of* Gold- 
worthy in Devonshire, was born in ICSS, at or 
near Barnstaple, where he was educated by Mr 
Duck, who taught the school of tliat town with 
good reputation, and, a little before he retired 
from it, published a volume of Latin and English 
verses Under such a master he was likely to form 
a taste for poetry. Being born without prospect 
of hereditary nches,-he was sent to London in his 
youth, and placed apprentice with a sdk-mercer 
How long he continued behind the counter, or 
with what degree of softness and dextenty he re- 
ceived and accommodated the ladies, as he pro- 
bably took no delight in telling it, is not known. 
The report is, that he was soon weary of either the 
restraint or seriulity of his occupation, and easily 
persuaded his master to discharge him 

The Duchess of Monmouth, remarkable for in- 
flexible perseverance in hei demand to be treated 
as a princess, in 1712 took Gay mto her service as 


* Groldwortby does not appear in the Villare 
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secretary . by quitting a shop for such ser\ace he 
might gam leisure, but he certainly advanced little 
in the boast of independence Of his leisure he 
made so good use, that he published next j ear a 
poem on Rural Sports, andinscribed it to Mr. Pope, 
who was then rising fast into reputation. Pope 
was pleased with the honour ; and when he be- 
came acquainted with Gay, found such attractions 
in his manners and conversation, that he seems to 
have received him into his inmost confidence ; and 
a friendship was formed between them which lasted 
to then separation by death, without any knowm 
abatement on either part. Gay was the general 
favomite of the whole association of wits; but 
they regarded him as a play-fellow rather than a 
partner, and treated him with more fondness tlian 
respect. 

Next year he published The Shepherd’s Week, 
SIX English pastorals, in which the images are 
drawn fiom real life, such as it appears among the 
rusticks in parts of England remote from London. 
Steele, m some papers of the Guardian, had praised 
Ambrose Philips, as the pastoralwnter that yielded 
only to Theocritus, Virgil, and Spenser Pope, who 
had also published pastorals, not pleased to be 
overlooked, drew up a comparison of his own com- 
positions with those of Philips, m which he covertly 
gave himself the preference, while he seemed to 
disown it. Not content with this, he is supposed to 
have incited Gay to write The Shepherd’s Week, 
to show, that if it be necessaiy to copy nature with 
mmuteness, rural hfe must be exhibited such as 
grossness and ignorance have made it So far the 
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plan was icasonable, but the pastorals are intro- 
duced by a Pi'ocmCj Avrittcn wnth such imitation as 
they could attain of obsolete language, and by 
consequence in a st}'Ic that was ne\ er spoken nor 
WTittcn in any language or in anyplace. 

But tlie effect of reality and truth became con- 
spicuous, ex'en when the intention w^as to show 
them groveling and degraded. These Pastorals 
became populai, and were read with delight asjust 
fepiesentations of rural manners and occupations, 
by those who had no interest in the rivalr}’‘of the 
poets, nor knowledge of the ciitical dispute. 

In 1713 he brought a comedy called The Wife 
of Bath upon the stage, butit received no applause 
he printed it, how ever , and seventeen yeais after, 
having alteied it, and, as he thouglit, adapted it 
more to the pubhek taste, he offeied it again to the 
town , but, though he wms flushed with the success 
of the Beggar’s Opera, had the mortification to see 
it again 1 ejected. 

In the last year of Queen Anne’s life, Gay was 
made secretary to the Eail of Clarendon, am- 
bassador to the court of Hanoi er This was a 
station that naturally gave him hopes of kindness 
from ever}' party; but the Queen’s death put an 
end to her favours, and he had dedicated his Shep- 
lierd’s Week to Bohngbroke, winch Swuft consi- 
deied as the ciime tliat obstructed all kindness 
from the House of Hanover 

He did not, howmver, omit to improve the right 
which his office had given him to the notice of the 
royal family. On the arrival of the Princess of 
Wales, he wwote a poem, and obtained so much 
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favoui, tlial both tlie pnnce and the pimcess went 
to see his What d’ye call it, a kind of mock tiagedy , 
m winch the images were comick, and the action 
grave; so that, as Pope i elates, Mr Cromwell, 
who could not hear what Avas said, was at a loss 
how to reconcile the laughtei of the audience with 
the solemnity of the scene. ^ 

Of this perfoimance the value certainly is hut 
little; but It w'as one of the lucky tiiflfes that give 
pleasure by novelty, and was so much favoured by 
the audience, that envy appealed against it in the 
foini of criticism , and Griffin, a pla 3 ^cr, m con- 
junction with Ml. Theobald, a man afterwaids 
more remarkable! produced a pamphlet called The 
Key to the "Wliat d’ye call it, which, says Gay, 
“ calls me a blockhead, and Mi. Pope a knave ” 
But fortune has alwaj's been inconstant. Not 
long afterwards (1717) he endeavouied to enter- 
tain the town with Three Hours after Maniage, 
a comedy written, as theie is sufficient reason foi 
believing, by tlie joint assistance of Pope and Ar- 
buthnot One purpose of it was to bi ing into con- 
tempt Di Woodward the fossihst, a man not i eally 
or justly contemptible. Ithad the fate which such 
outiages deserve the scfene in which Woodward 
was directly and apparently ridiculed, by the in- 
tiodiiction of a mummy and a crocodile, disgusted 
the audience, and the peifoimance was diiven off 
the stage with general condemnation 

Gay IS represented as a man easily incited to 
hope, and deeply depiessed when his hopes weie 
disappointed This is not the chai actei of a hero , 
but it may natui ally imply something more ge- 
voL. 11 . a 



iierally welcome, a soft and civil companion. Who- 
ever is apt to hope good from others is dihgent to 
please them ; but he that beheves his powers strong 
enough to force their own way, commonly tries 
only to please himself 

He had been simple enough to imagine that 
tliose who lauglied at the What d’ye call it would 
laise the fortune of its authour , and, finding no- 
thing done, sunk into dejection. His fiiends en- 
deavouied to divei f him. Tlie Earl of Burlington 
sent him (I71C) into Devonslme; the year after, 
Mr. Pultcncy took him to Ai\ ; and in the fol- 
lowing year Loi d Harcourt invited him to Ins seat, 
where, duiing Ins visit, two rural lovers weie killed 
with lightning, as is particularly told in Pope’s 
Letters. 

Being now geneially known, he published (1720) 
his Poems by subscription with such success, that 
he raised a thousand pounds j and called his friends 
to a consultation, what use might be best made of 
it Lewis, the steward of Lord Oxford, advised 
him to intrust it to the funds, and live upon the 
interest, Aibuthnot bade him to intrust it to 
Piovidence, and live upon the principal. Pope 
directed him, and was seconded by Swift, to pur- 
chase an annuity. 

Gay in that disastrous year"^ had a present from 
young Graggs of some South-sea stock, and once 
supposed himself to be master of twenty thousand 
pounds His friends persuaded him to sell his 
shaie , but he dreamed of dignity and splendour. 


^ Spence 



and could not bear to obstruct his own fortune. ■ 
He was tlien importuned to sell as much as would 
purchase a hundred a year for life, “-wluch,’’ 
says Fenton, “ will make you sure of a* clean shirt 
and a shoulder of mutton every day.” This coun- 
sel was rejected : the profit and principal were lost, 
and Gay sunk under the calamity so low that his 
life became in danger. 

By the care of his friends,, among whom Pope 
appears to have shown particular tenderness, his 
health was restored ; and, retui mug to his studies, 
he WTOte atiagedy called The Captives, which he 
was invited to read before the Princess of Wales. 
When the hour came, he saw the princess and her 
ladies all in expectation, and advancing witli re- 
verence, too great for any other attention, stumbled 
at a stool, and falling forw'ards, threw dowm a 
w’eighty Japan screen The piincess started, the 
ladies screamed, and poor Gay, after all the dis- 
tuibance, was stiU to read his play. 

The fate of The Captives, wdiich was acted at 
Diury Lane m l723-4<, I know not*^; but he now 
thought himself m favour, and undertook (1726) 
to write a volume of Fables for the improvement 
of the young Duke of Cumberland. For this he 
IS said to have been promised a reward, which he 
had doubtless magnified with all the wild ex- 
pectations of indigence and vanity. 

Next year the pnnce and princess became king 
and queen, and Gay was to be great and happy j 

* It was acted seven nights The nuthour s third night ^ras 
by command of their royal highnesses 
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but on the settlement of the household, he found 
himself appointed gentleman usher to the Princess 
Louisa. By this offer he thought Inmself insulted, 
and sent a message to the queen that he ivas too 
old foi the place. Theie seem to have been many 
machinations employed aftci wards in his favour, 
and diligent court was paid to Mrs. Howaid, aftei- 
wards Countess of Suffolk, who was much beloved 
by tlic king and queen, to engage her interest for 
Ins jnomotion, but solicitation, verses, and flat- 
teries weie tin own away, the lady Iieaid them, 
and did nothing. 

All the pain w'inchhe suffeicd fiom neglect, oi, 
as he perliajis teinied it, the ingratitude of the 
couit, may be siqiposed to have been driven away 
by the nncAampled success of the Beggar’s Opera. 
This play, written in iidicule of the musical Italian 
Drama, w^as first offeied to Cibber and bis brethren 
at Drury Lane, and i ejected , it being then earned 
to Rich, had the effect, as w'as ludicrously said, 
of moling Gay mdi, and Rich gay 

Of this lucky piece, as the reader cannot but 
wish to know the original and pi ogress, I have in- 
serted the relation which Spence has given in 
Pope’s words. 

“ Dr Swift had been observing once to Mr. Gay, 
what an odd pretty soit of a thing a Newgate 
Pastoral might make Gay was inclined to try at 
such a thing for some time , but afterwards thought 
it wmuld be better to write a comedy on the same 
plan. This w^as what gave use to the Beggar’s 
Opel a He began on it, and when first he men- 
tioned it to Swift, the doctor did not much like 
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the project." As he earned it on, he showed what 
he wrote to both of us, and we now and then gave 
a correction, or a word or, two of advice ; but it 
was wholly of his own ivnting. — When it was 
done, neither of us thought it would succeed. We 
showed it to Congreve j' who, aftei reading it over, 
said, it would either take greatly, or be damned con- 
foundedly. We were all,' at the first night of it, in 
great uncertainty of the events till we were veiy 
much encouraged by overhearing the Duke of Ar- 
gyll, who sat in the next box to us, say, ‘ It will do — 
it must do ' I see it in the eyes of them ’ This was 
a good while before the first act was over, and so 
gave us ease soon , for that Duke (besides his own 
good taste) has a particular knack, as any one now 
living, in discovering the taste of the publick He 
was quite right in this, as usual , the good nature 
of the audience appeared stronger and stronger 
every act, and ended in a clamour of applause.” 

Its reception is thus recorded m the notes to the 
Dunciad • — 

“ This piece was received with gi eater applause 
than was ever known. Besides being acted in 
London sixty-thiee days without interi uption, and 
renewed the next season ivith equal applause, it 
spread into all the great towns of England ; was 
played in many places to the thiitieth and fortieth 
time ; at Bath and Bristol fifty, &c. It made its" 
progress into Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, where 
it was perfoimed twenty-four days successively. 
The ladies carried about with them the favourite 
songs of It in fans, and bouses were furnished 
with it in screens The fame of it was not con- 
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fined to the authour only The peison who acted 
Polly, till then obscure, became all at once the fa- 
vounte of the town , her pictures were engraved, 
and sold in great numbers ; her life written, boolvS 
of letters and verses to her published, and pam- 
phlets made even of her sayings and jests. Fur- 
thermore, it drove out of England (for that season) 
the Italian Opera, which had earned all before it 
for ten years ” 

Of this performance, when it was pnnted, the 
reception was different, according to the different 
opinions of its leaders. Swift commended it for 
the excellence of its morality, as a piece that 

placed all kinds of vice in the strongest and 
most odious light j” but others, and among them 
Dr. Hemng, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, 
censured it as giving encouragement not only to 
vice but to enmes, by making a highwayman the 
hero, and dismissing him at last unpunished. It 
has been even said, that, after the exhibition of 
the Beggar’s Opera, the gangs of robbers were 
evidently multiplied. 

Both these decisions are surely exaggerated. 
The play, like many others, was plainly wnttcu 
only to divert, vathout any moral purpose, and 
IS therefore not hkely to do good ; nor can it be 
conccncd, nitliout more speculation than life 
reguires or admits, to be productive of much enl 
Highwaymen and house-breakers seldom frequent 
the pla} -Jiouse, or mingle in any elegant dn orsion ; 
nor IS It pos’^iblc for any one to imagine tlint 1 h 
may rob '^afet}, becau'^e he secs ^lacheat t 

rcprieied upon the ‘-fairc 
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vnnjcif il. {hi! it j< •'Oppo (il Onl the <h*-c<M3n- 
tcJUfJce ol'tliL coett -^tiniv o-ep into ht' heart, ran’ 
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Mvonfcii into he old diocemj'^'r, .\u habtUnl co’nh, 
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croe nitd chc ct fnli.e'^s, till n \ Io!i tit lil .il Ja^i <;ci7cd 
him, nnd earned Jmu to the gra’ e, as .Arhiitlinot 
ft. ported, n ith nioic precipitance thin ho had c\or 
known. Ih died on the iih of Decemhei, I7.'52, 
.and tcin huned in ^^c‘^l^llr)';tor Abbey. The let- 
ter tilijch brQiip:h{ m acronnt of lu'^ dentil lo 
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Swift,, was laid by for some days iinopeaed, be- 
cause when he received it he wasamprestwith the 
preconception of some misfortune. 

After Ins death was .published a second volume 
of Fables, more political than the former. His 
opera of Achilles was acted, -and the profits were 
given to two widow sisters, who inherited what 
he left, as his lawful heirs, for he died without a 
will, though he had gathered* three .thousand 
pounds. There have appeared hkewise under his 
name a comedy called the Distrest Wife, and the 
Rehearsal at Gotham, a piece of humour. 

The character given him by Pope* is this, that 
“ he was amatural man, without design, who spoke 
what he thought, andjust as he thought it and 
that “ he was of a timid temper, and fearful of 
giving ofiTence to the great,” which caution, 
however,, says Pope, was of no avad. 

As a poet, he cannot be rated very high. He 
was, I once heard a female ciitick remaik, of 
a lower order.” He had not in any great degree 
the mens divmior, the dignity of genius. Much, 
however, must be allowed to the authour of a new 
species of composition, though it be not of the 
highest kind. We oive to Gay the ballad opera, 
a mode of comedy which at first was supposed to 
delight only by its novelty, but has now by the 
experience of half a century been found so well 
accommodated to the disposition of a popular au- 
dience, tliat It IS likely to keep long possession of 
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the stage. Whether this new drama was the pro- 
duct of judgment oi of luck, the praise of it must 
be given to the mventoi ; and theie are many 
writeis read with moie reverence to whom such 
merit or originality cannot be attributed. 

His first performance, the Rural Sports, is such 
as was easily planned and 'executed, it is never 
contemptible, nor ever excellent. The Fan is one 
of those mythological fictions which antiquity . de- 
livers read)'’ to the hand, but which, like other 
things that he open to eveiy one’s use, aie of little 
value. The attention natuially retires from anew 
talc of Venus, Diana, and Minerva > 

His Fables seem to have been a favourite work , 
foi, having published one volume, he left anothci 
behind him. Of this kind of Fables, the authour 
does not appear to have formed any distinct or 
settled notion. Phaedrus evidently confounds them 
with Tales, and Gay both with Tales and Alle- 
gorical Prosopopoeias. ' A Fable, or Apologue, such 
as is now under consideration, seems to be, in its 
genuine state, a narrative in which beings irra- 
tional, and sometimes inanimate, ahores loqwmiiii , 
non tanUmfa cc, arc, for the purpose of moral in- 
struction, feigned to act and speak with liuman 
interests and passions. ' To this descnption the 
compositions of Gay do notalnays conform. For 
a fable he gives now and then a tale, or an abs- 
tracted allegory ; and from some, bv nhatever 
name thc\ may be called, it will be difhcult to e.\- 
ti.ict ani moral principle Tiitu arc, howcier, 
told with ll\chue^'', the icrsificatiou w smooth; 
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and tlie diction, though now and then a little 
constiained by the measure or the rhyme, is ge- 
nerally happy. 

To Trivia may be allowed all that it claims , it 
IS sprightly, various, and pleasant. The subject 
IS of that kind which Gay v.as by nature qiiahfied 
to adorn, yet some of his decorations may be 
justly wished awaj’-. An honest blacksmith might 
have done for Patty what ispciformed by Vulcan. 
The appeal ance of Cloaciua is nauseous and 
superfluous, a shoe-boy could have been pro- 
duced by the casual cohabitation of mere mortals. 
Iiorace*s rule is bioken in both cases ; there is no 
dtgnus vtndice nodus, no difiiculty that lequiied 
any supernatural interposition A patten may be 
made by the hammer of a mortal , and a bastard 
may be dropped by a human stiumpet. On great 
occasions, and on small, the mind is lepelled by 
useless and apparent falsehood 

Of bis httle poems the publick judgment seems 
to be light , they are neither much esteemed, nor 
totally despised. The story of the Apparition is 
bon owed from one of the tales of Poggio. Those 
that please least aie the pieces to winch Gulhvei 
gave occasion ; for who can much dehglit in the 
echo of an unnatuial fiction ? 

Dione IS a counterpart to Amynta, and Pastoi 
Pido, and other trifles of the same kind, easily 
imitated, and unworthy of imitation. What the 
Italians call comedies from a happy conclusion. 
Gay calls a tiagedy from a mouinful event , but 
the style of the Italians and of Gay is equally tra- 
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gical. There is something in the poetical Arcadia 
so remote from known reality and speculative pos- 
sibihty, that we can never support its lepresenta- 
tion through a long work. A pastoral of an 
' hundred lines may be endured 5 but who iviU hear 
of sheep and goats, and m)Ttle bowers and purling 
rivulets, through five acts? Such scenes please 
barbaiians in the dawn of literature, and children 
in the dawn of life ; but will be for the most part 
thrown away as men grow wise, and nations grow 
learned. 
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Or George GR^N^arLE, oi, as others wnte, 
Gieenxiillei or GtervoiUcy aftenvards Lord Lans- 
dowoe, of Bidefoid, in the county of Devon, less 
IS known than his name and Ingli rank might give 
reason to expect He was born about 1667> the 
son of Bernard Greenville, who was intrusted by 
Monk with the most private transactions of the 
Ilestoratiou, and the grandson of Sir Be\il Grecn- 
^aIIe, who died in the King’s cause, at tlie battle 
of Lansdowne 

His early education w'as supenntended by Sir 
William Ellis, and his progress was such, that 
before the age of twelve he vas sent to Cam- 
bridge*, where he pronounced a copy of his owm 
veises to the Princess Mary d’Est^ of jModena, 
then Duchess of York, when she visited the uni- 
versity. 

At the accession of King James, bemg now at 
eighteen, he again exeited his poetical powers, and 
addressed the new inonaich in three short pieces, 
of which the first is profane, and the tw o others 

To Tnnit} College By the umvcr>it} register it npiwirs 
tliat he \ra5 ndnuttcd to his Master’s degree in 167D we inu't, 
Uicrcfore, set the tear of his birth sonic jears back 
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such as a boy might be expected to produce ; but 
he %\as commended by old^Valler, 'v\ho perhaps 
•was pleased to find Inmself imitated in six lines, 
•which, though they begin with nonsense and end 
M ith dulness, excited in the } oung authour a rap- 
ture of acknowledgment. 

In numbers sudi as Waller’s self might use 
It was probably about this time that he wrote 
the poem to the Earl of Peterborough, upon his 
accomplishment of the Duke of York’s marriage 
w'lth the Princess of Modena, whose charms ap- 
pear to have gained a strong preialence over his 
imagination, and upon -Wrliom nothing ever has 
been charged but imprudent piety, an intemperate 
and misguided zeal for the propagation of Popery. 

Howeier faithful Granville might have been 
to the King, orhoweier enamouied of the Queen, 
he has left no reason for supposing that he ap- 
proied eitiici the artifices or the \aolence witli 
which the King’s religion was insinuated or ob- 
truded. He endeavoured to be true at once to 
the King and to the Church 

Of this regulated loyalty he has transmitted to 
posterity a sufiicient proof, in the letter which he 
wrote to his father about a month before the 
Pnnee of Orange landed. 

“Mar, near Doncaster, Oct 6 , 16SS 
“ To the Honourable Mr, Barnard Gram ille, at 
the Eail of Bathe’s, St. James’s 
“ Sir, 

“Your haling no prospect of obtaimng a com- 
mission for me, can no w’ay alter or cool my 
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desire at this impoitant juncture to venture my 
life, in some manner or othei for my King and 
my country. 

“I cannot bear livmg uudei the leproach of 
lying obscure and idle in a country retiiement, 
when every man who has the least sense of ho- 
noui should be pieparing for the field. 

“You may remember. Sir, with wliat leluctance 
I submitted to your commands upon Monmouth’s 
rebelhon, when no importunity could pievad with 
you to permit me to leave the academy : I was 
too young to be hazaided ; but, give me leave to 
say, it is gloiious at any age 'to die for one’s 
countiy, and the sooner the noblei the sacrifice. 

“I am now older by three yeais My uncle 
Bathe was not so old when he was left among the 
slam at the battle of Newbury ; nor you youiself, 
Sir, when you made your escape from youi tutor’s, 
to join your brother at the defence of Scilly. 

“ The same cause has now come lound about 
again The king has been misled ; let those wlio 
have misled him be answerable foi it. Nobody 
can deny but he is sacied in his own person , and 
it is every honest man’s duty to defend it 

“ You are pleased to say, it is yet doubtful if 
the Hollanders are rash enough to make such an 
attempt ; but, be that as it will, I beg leave to 
insist upon it, that I may be presented to his 
Majesty, as one whose utmost ambition is to 
devote his life to his senace, and my country’s, 
after the example of all my ancestors. 

“ The gently assembled at York, to agiee upon 
the choice of representativ'’es for the county, have 
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prepared an address to assure his hlajestj they 
are ready to sacxiSce their li\es and fortunes for 
him upon tliis and cii other occasions ; but at the 
same time they humbly beseecli iiim to give them 
such magistrates as m'^v he aureeahle to the laws 
of the iand ; for, at present, there is no authority 
to which they can legally submit 

They have been heating up for volunteers at 
Yoric, and the towns adjacent, to supply the regi- 
ments at Hull 5 but nobody will list. 

“ By what I can hear, every body -wishes well fo 
the King 5 but they would be glad his ministers 
were hanired. 

The winds continue so contrary, that no land- 
ing can he so soon as was apprehended : therefore 
I may hope, with your leave and assistance, to be in 
readiness before anv action can beffin. I beseech 
you. Sir, most humbly and most earnestly, to add 
this one act of indulsrence more to so manv other 

ar 

testimonies which I have constantly receii ed of 
your goodness j and be pleased to believe me 
rl-ways, -with the utmost duty and submission. Sir, 
“Your most dutifui son. 

And most obedient servant, 

“ Geo. GRAXvnmE.” 

Through the whole reign of Kin g 'VTiiliam he is 
supposed to have lived in literary retirement, and 
indeed had for some time few other pleasures but 
those of study in his power. He was, as the 
biographers observe, the younger son of a younger 
brother j a denomination by which our ancestors 
proverbially expressed the lowest srate of penury 
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and .dependence He is said, bowevei, to have 
preserved himself at this time from disgrace and 
difficulties by econora)’’, which he forgot or neg- 
lected in life more advanced, and in better fortune. 

About this time he became enamoured of the 
Countess of Newburgh, whom he has celebrated 
vith so much aidourby tlie name of Mira. He 
wiote verses to hei before he was three-and-twenti, 
and may be forgiven if he regarded the face more 
than the mind. Poets aie sometimes in too much 
haste to piaise. 

In the time of his retirement it is piobable that 
he composed liis di ainatick pieces , tlie She-Gal- 
lantS (acted 1696 ), which he revised and called 
Once a Lovei,‘and always a Lover; the Jew of 
Venice, altered from Shakspeaie’s Merchant of 
Venice (l69S) ; Heioick Love, a tragedy {I 70 I), 
The Bntisli Enchanters (I 7 O 6 ), a dramatick poem , 
and Peleus aud Thetis, a masijue, written to ac- 
company the Jew of Venice 

The comedies, which he lias not printed in his 
own editions of his woiks, I neiei sail , Once a 
Lover, aud always a Lover, is said to be in a great 
degree indecent and gross. Gram die could not 
admire without bigotry, he copied the wrong as 
well as the iiglit from Ins masters, and may be 
supposed to bare learned obscenity from Wy- 
cherlcv, as he learned mythology froiuAValler. 

In his Jew of Venice, as Howe remarks, the. 
character of Shylock is made comick, and we arc 
prompted to laughtei instead of detestation 

It IS evident that Heroick Love was written, 
and presented on the stage, before tlic death of 
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Dryden. It is a mythological tiagedy, upon the 
love of Agamemnon and Cliryseis, and therefore 
easily sunk into neglect, though praised m verse 
by Dryden, and in piose by Pope. 

It IS concluded by the wise Ulysses with this 
speech : 

Fate liolds the stnogs, and men, like children, moie 

But as they’re led , success is from above 

At the accession of Queen Anne, having his 
fortune improved by bequests from his father, 
and Ins uncle the Earl of Bath, he was chosen in 
parliament for Fowey. He soon after engaged in 
a joint translation of the Invectives against Philip, 
vith a design, suiely weak and puenle, of turning 
the thunder of Demosthenes upon the head of 
Lewis. 

t 

He afterwards (in 1706) had his estate again 
augmented by an inheritance from his elder bro- 
ther, Sir Bevil Gfaniulle, who, as he returned , 
from the government of Barbadoes, died at sea. 
He continued to seive in parliament, and m the 
ninth year of Queen Anne was chosen knight of 
the shire for Cornwall. 

At the memorable change of the ministry ( 1710 ) 
he was made secretary of -war m the place of 
Mr. Robert Walpole. 

Next year, when the violence of party made 
twelve peers in a day, Mi. Gianville became Lord 
Lansdown Baron Bideford, by a promotion justly 
remarked to be invidious, because he was the 
heir of a family in which two peerages, that of the 
Earl of Bath and Lord Granville of Potheiidge, 
had lately become extinct Bemg now in tlie 
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His other historical performance is a defence 
of his relation Sir Richard Greenville, whom Lord 
Clarendon had shown m a form very unamiable. 
So much IS urged in this apology to justify many 
actions that have been repiesented as culpable, 
and to palliate the rest, that the reader is re- 
conciled for the greater part, and it is made very 
probable that Clarendon was by personal enmity 
disposed to think the worst of Greenville, as 
Greenville was also very willing t6 think the 
worst of Clarendon. These pieces were pub- 
lished at his return to England. 

Being now desiious to conclude his labours, 
and enjoy his reputation, he published (17S2) a 
very beautiful and splendid edition of his works, 
in which he omitted what he disapproved, and 
enlarged what seemed deficient. 

He now went to Court, and wasluudly receiied 
by Que'en Carohlie ; to v horn and to tlie Princess 
Anne he presented his works, with i erses on the 
blank leaves, with which he concluded his poetical 
labours 

He died in Hanover-square, January 30, 1735, 
having a few days before buried his wife, tlie 
Lady Anne Vdhers, widow to Mr. Thjnine, by 
whom he Iiad four daughters, but no son. 

Waters commonly derive tlieir reputation from 
their works, but theie are works w^hich owe their 
reputation to the character of the writer. The 
publick sometimes has its favountes, whom it re- 
wards for one species of excellence with the 
honouis due to another. From liim whom we 
reierence for his beneficence we do not willingly 
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Avithhold the piaisc of genius j a man of exalted 
merit becomes at once an accomplished writei, as 
a beauty finds no gieat difficulty in passing for a 
wit. 

Gianville was a man lUustiious by his birth, 
and therefoie attracted notice ; since he is by 
Pope styled “ the polite/* he must be supposed 
elegant in his manners, and generally loved j he 
was in times of contest and turbulence steady to 
his party, and obtained that esteem which is al- 
ways confeired upon firmness and consistency. 
With those advantages, having leained the ait of 
versifying, he declared himself a poet; and his 
claim to the lauiel was allowed. 

But by a critick of a later generation, who takes 
up his book. without any favourable prejudices, the 
piaise alieady received will be thought sufficient; 
for Ins works do not show him to have had much 
comprehension fi ora nature, or illumination from 
learning He seems to have had no ambition 
above the imitation of Waller, of whom he has 
copied the faults, and very little moie He is foi 
ever amusing himself with the puerilities of my- 
thology , his King is Jupitei, who, if the 'Queen 
brings no children, has a bairen Juno The 
Queen is compounded of Juno, Venus, and Mi- 
neiva His poem on the Duchess of Grafton’s 
lawsuit, after having rattled awhile with Juno 
and Pallas, Mars and Alcides, Cassiope, Niobe, 
and the Piopetides, Heicules, Minos, and Khada- 
inanthus, at last concludes its folly with pro- 
faneness 

Ills veises to Miia, which aie most fiequently 
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mentioned, have little in them of either ait or 
nature, of tlie sentiments of a lover or the lan- 
guage of a poet * there may be found, now and 
then, a happier effort; but they are commonly 
feeble and unaffecting, or forced and extrava- 
gant. 

His little pieces aie seldom either sprightly oi 
elegant, either keen or a\ eighty. They are tnfles 
Witten by idleness, and published by vanity But 
his prologues and epilogues have a just claim to 
praise. 

The Progress of Beauty seems one of his most 
elaborate pieces, and is not deficient in splendoui 
and gaiety ; but the merit of original thought is 
wanting. Its highest praise is the spirit with which 
he celebrates King James’s consort, when she was 
a queen no longer. 

The Essay on unnatural Phghts in Poetry is not 
melegant or injudicious, and has something of 
vigour beyond most of his other performances : 
his precepts are just, and his cautions proper ; 
they are indeed not new, but in a didactick poem 
novelty is to be expected only m the ornaments 
and illustrations. His poetical precepts are ac- 
companied with agreeable and instructive notes. 

The Masque of Peleus and Thetis has here and 
there a pretty hne , but it is not always melodious, 
and the conclusion is wretched. 

In his Bntish Enchanters he has bidden defiance 
to all chronology, by confounding the inconsistent 
manners of different ages : but the dialogue has 
often the an of Drydeu’s rhyming plays ; and his 
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songs are lively, though not very correct. Tins 
IS, I think, far the best of his works ; for, if it has 
many faults, it has likemse passages which are at 
least pietty, though they do not rise to any high 
degree of excellence. 
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Thomas Yaldeh, the sixth son of Mi. John ^ 
Yaldcn, of Sussex, was born m the city of Exetei, 
in 1G71* Having been educated in the grammai- 
school belonging to Magdalen College in Oxford, 
he was m IGQO, at the age of nineteen, admitted 
commoner of Magdalen Hall, under the tuition of 
Josiah Pullen, a man whose name is still remem- 
bered m the univeisity. He became next yeai 
one of the scholars of Magdalen College, where he 
was distinguished by a lucky accident. 

It was his turn, one day, to pronounce a de- 
clamation ; and Dr Hough, the president, happen- 
ing to attend, thought the composition too good 
to be the speaker’s Some time aftei, the doctor 
finding him a bttle irregularly busy in the library, 
set him an exercise for punishment ; and, that he 
might not be deceived by any artifice, locked the 
door. Yalden, as it happened, had been lately 
leading on the subject given; and produced with 
little difficulty a composition which so pleased the 
president, that he told lum Ins foinier suspicions, 
and promised to favour lum 
- Among his cotemporanes in the college were 
Addison a,nd Sacheverell, men who were in those 
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times fnends, and wlio both adopted Yalden to 
their intimacy. Yalden continued, throughout his 
life, to think as probably he had thought at first, 
yet did not forfeit the fiiendship of Addison. 

YTien iSTamur Vas taken by King Tlhlhatu, Tal- 
den made an ode. There never vras any reign 
more celebrated by the poets than thatof Y^ilham, 
who had \ ery little regard for song himself, but 
happened to employ ministers who pleased them- 
selves with the praise of patronage. 

Oi this ode mention is made in a humorous- 
poem of that time, called The Oxford Laureat; in 
which, after many dainis had been made and re- 
jected, Yalden is represented as demanding the 
laurel, and as being called to his tnal, instead of 
receiiing a reward. 

His crime iras for being a felon in verso. 

And presenting bis theft to the king , 

The first ivas a trick not uncommon or scarce. 

But the last iras nn impudent thing: 

Yet what he has stol’n was so little worth stealing. 

Ther forgave him the damage and cost j 
Had he ta en the whole ode, as he took it piece-mealmg. 
They had fined him but ten-pence at most 

The poet whom he was charged with robbmg 
was Congreve. 

He WTote another poem on tlie death of tlie 
Duke of Gloucester. 

In 1700 lie became fellow of the college ; and 
next year, entering into orders, was presented by 
tlie society with a hiing in TVarwickshire, con- 
sistent with the fellowship, and chosen lecturer of 
moral philosophy, a veiy* honourable office. 
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On the accession of Queen Anne he irrote 
another poeraj and is said by tlie authour of the 
Biographia, to have declared himself of the party 
Y ho had thehonourable distinction of High-church- 
men. 

In 1706 he vras received into the family of the 
Duke of Beaufort. Next year he became doctor 
in divinity, and soon afterwards resigned his fel- 
lowship and lecture; and, as a token of his grati- 
tude, gave the college a picture of their founder. 

He was made rector of Chalton and Cleanville, 
two adjoining towns and benefices in Hertford- 
shire , ' and had the prebends, or sinecures, of 
Deans, Hains, and Pendles, in Devonshire. He 
had before^ been chosen, in 1698, preacher of 
Bridewell Hospital, upon the resignation of Dr. 
Atterburj’-f. 

From this time he seems to have led a quiet and 
inoffensive life, till the clamour was raised about 
Atterbury’s plot. Every I03 al eye was on the w atch 
for abettors or partakers of the homd conspiracy; 
and Dr. Yaldeu, baling some acquamtance with 
the bishop, and being famiharly conversant with 
Kelly his secretary, fell under suspicion, and v as 
taken into custody. 

Upon his examination he was charged with a 
dangerous correspondence with KeUy. The cor- 
respondence he acknowledged; but maintained 
that it had no treasonable tendency. His papers 

Not long after 

t Dr Atterbury retained the office of preacher at Endewell 
till bis promotioa to tbe bishoprick of Rochester Dr. Yaldeu . 
succeeded him as preacher in June, 1713. 
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were seized , but nothing was found that could 
fix a crime upon him, except two woids in his 
pocket-book, ilioi ongh~imced doctrine. This ex- 
pression the imagination of his examineis had iin- 
pi donated with treason, and tlie doctUr was en- 
joined to explain. Thus pressed, he told them 
that the words had lam unheeded in his pocket- 
book from the time of Queen Anne, and that lie 
was ashamed to give an account of them, but the 
tiuth was, that he had giatified his curiosity one 
day, by hearing Daniel Buigess in the pulpit, and 
those woids were a memorable hint of a reintukable 
sentence by which he warned his congiegation to 
" bewaie of” thoi ough-paced docti me, that doc- 
tune which, coming in at one eai, paces thiough 
the head, and goes out at the othci ” 

Nothing woise than this appeal ing in Ins papcis, 
and no evidence aiismg against him, he was set at 
libei ty 

It will not be supposed that a man of this cha- 
racter attained high dignities in tlie church , but 
he still retamed the fiicndship, andficquentcd the 
conveisation, of a very iiumeious and splendid set 
of acquaintance. He died July 16, 1736, m the 
sixty-sixth yeai of his age. 

Of his poems, many aie of that niegular kind, 
which, when he foinied his poetical charactei, ivas 
supposed to be Pindaiick. Having fixed his at- 
tention on Cowley as a model, he has attempted 
in some sort to rival him, and has wiitten a Hymn 
to Darkness, evidently as a counteipait to Cow- 
ley’s Hymn to Light 

This hymn seems to be his best performance. 
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and is, for the most part, imagined with great 
vigour, and expre^'icd vitli gi eat propnety. I 
viil not transcribe it The sc\cn fiist stanzas 
are good ; but t!ie tliiid, fourth, and seventh, arc 
the best ; the eighth seems to in\ol\c a contra- 
diction j the tenth is exquisitely bcaulifiil , the 
tlnrtccnlli, fourteenth, and fiflccntii, are partly 
in\ ihological, and parti} icligions, and therefore 
not suitable to each other he might better have 
made the \vhole merely philosophical 

Tlierc arc t\s o slan/as in tlii'* poem w here Yalden 
may be siicjiected, though hardly convicted, of 
having consulted the ll}mnns ad Unibiam of 
Y’oyerus, in the sixth staima, vliich answers in 
some sort to these lines . 

Ilia euo prrecii n<)ctnrnif« nnniinc sncris — 

Pcrqiic ms ernr,' iioi is dit (qiocf ra figun«, 

Majicsc^uc c\at03 mcilios uluhre pu* agro>' 

Sub ncKtcm, ct questu notes coinplorc penatts 

And again, at the conclusion 

Ilia 6UO «cmuni sccluilit corjwrc Into 
Haud nunicrans jugt fugicnti i 'ccula lapsu. 

Ergo ubi postrcniuin mundi coiiipigc solutil 
Hanc rcrum inolcm suprenn absunipsent bora 
Ipsa lores cinercs uube aniplcctctur opaai, 

Lt pri'^co impeno nirMis domiDabitiir t mhua 

His II} mn to Light is not equal to the othei. 
He seems to think that thcie is an East absolute 
and positive where the morning nscs. 

In the last stanza, ha\ang mentioned the sudden 
eiuption of new'-crcated light, he says. 


A while the Almighty wond'nng stood 
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He ought to have remembered that Infinite 
Knowledge can never wonder. All wonder is the 
effect of novelty upon ignorance. 

Of his other poems it is sufficient to say, that 
they deserve perusal^ though they are not always 
exactly polished, though the rhymes are sometimes 
very ill sorted, and though his faults seem, rather 
the omissions of idleness than the neghgences of 
enthusiasm. 
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ThomasTickell, theson ofthe Reverend Richard 
Tichell, was born in 1686 at Bndekirk, in Cum- 
beiland , and in 1701 became a member of Queen^s 
college in Oxford j in 1708 be was made Master 
of Arts , and, two years afterwards, was chosen 
Fellow , for which, as he did not comply with the 
statutes by taking orders, he obtained a dispensa- 
tion from the crown. He held his fellowship till 
1726, and then vacated it, by marrying, in that 
year, at Dublin. 

Tickell was not one of those scholars who weai 
away their lives in closets 5 he entered early into 
the woild, and was long busy in pubhck affairs, m 
winch he was initiated under the patronage of 
Addison, whose notice he is said to have gamed 
by his verses m praise of Rosamond. 

To those verses it would not have been just to 
deny regard ; for they contain some of the most 
elegant encomiastick strains ; and, among the in- 
numerable poems of the same kind, it will be hard 
to find one with which they need to fear a com- 
paiison. It may deseive observation, that, when 
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Pope wrote long afterwards in piaisc of Addison, 
lie has copied, at least has resembled, Tickell. 


Lot joy solute fnir Rosamond'i’t. sliadc. 

Ami Trro \ths of injTtlo CTo^TO tlie lovely iirad 
IMule novr perlnps Avitli Dulo’s "lio^t ^I^e roves 
And hears and tolls the story of their loves 
Alike they mourn alike they bless their fate, 

Since Love, whicli made them avrctched, made them gmat 
Kor longer that relentless dwm bemoan, 

^Miich gain d a Virgil and an Addison 

Ticki,eu 


Then future ages with delight tlnll see 
How n ito s Bacon s Newiou s, looka agree 
Or in fur senes laurel d bards bo bhown, 

A khigil there and here an Addison 

Porr . 


He produced anothoi piece of the simc kind at 
the appearance of Cato, with equal skill, but not 
equal happiness 

When the ministers of Queen xAnne were ne- 
gotiating witli Fiance, Tickell published The 
Prospect of Peace, a poem, of which tlie tendency 
was to reclaim the nation from the pride of 
conquest to the pleasures of tianqadlitv. How 
far Tickell, whom Sw ift aftei w ards mentioned as 
'WhiggissimiiS, had then connected himself with 
any part}^ I know not : this poem certamh did 
not flatter the practices, or promote tlie opinions, 
of the men by whom he was afterwanls bc- 
fiiended. 

Addison, however lie Iwicd the men then 
m power, suflered his liiendship to pieiail oier 
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Ills publick spirit, and gave in the Spectator such 
praises of Tickell’s poem, that when, after having 
long wished to peruse it, I laid hold on it at last, 
I thought it unequal to the honours which it had 
leceived, and found it a piece to be approved 
rather than admired. But the hope excited by 
a work of genius, being general and indefinite, is 
larely gratified. It was read at that time with so 
much favour, that six editions were sold. 

At the aiiival of King George he sang The 
Roj’^al Progress; which, being luseited in the 
Spectator, is well known ; and of which it is just 
to say, that it is neither high nor low. 

The poetical incident of most impoitauce m 
Tickell’s life was his publication of the fiist book 
of the Hiad, as translated by himself, an apparent 
opposition to Pope’s Homer, of which the first 
part made its entrance into the woild at the same 
tune 

Addison declared that the rival veisions weie 
both good , but that Tickell’s was the best that 
ever was made , and with Addison, the wits, his 
adheients and followers, weie certain to concui. 
Pope does not appeal to have been much dismayed'; 
“for,” says he, “I have the town, that is, the mob 
on my side ” But he remarks, “ that it is common 
for the smallei party to make up in diligence what 
they want in numbers ; he appeals to the people 
as Ins proper judges ; and, if they aie not inchned 
to condemn him, he is in httle care about the high- 
flyers at Button’s.” 

Pope did not long think Addison an impartial 
judge , for he considered liim as the writer of 
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Tickeirs version. Tbe reasons for Ins suspicion 
I vill liteially tianscnbe from Mr. Spence’s CoK 
lection. 

“ There had been a coldness (said Mr. Pope) 
between Mr. Addison and me for some time ; and 
we had not' been m .company together, for a good 
while, any where but at Button’s coffee-house, 
where I used to see him almost eveiy day. — On 
his meeting me there, one day in particular, he 
took me aside, and said he should be glad to dine 
with me, at such a tavern, if I staid till those 
peoplej were gone (Budgell and Philips). He 
went accordingly, and after dinner Mr. Addison 
said, ‘ That lie had wanted for some time to talk 
with me : that his friend Tickell had formerly, 
whilst at Oxford, translated the first book of the 
Iliad j that he designed to print it, and had 
desired him to look it over ; that he must there- 
fore beg that I would not desire him to look over 
my fiist book, because, if he did, it would have 
the air of double-dealing.’ I assured him that I 
did not at all take it ill of j\Ir. Tickell that he was 
going to pubhsh his translation , that he certainly 
had as much right to tianslate any autliour as my- 
self; and that publishing both was enteiing on a 
fair stage. I then added, that I would not deSire 
him to look over my first book of the Ihad, because 
be had looked ovei Mr. Tickell’s; but could wish 
to have the benefit of his observations on my 
second, which I had then finished, and which Mr. 
Tickell had not touched upon. . Accordmgly I 
sent him the second book the next morning, and 
Mr. Addison a few days after returned it, with 
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ver}* high commendations. Soon after it uas 
generally lvno\Mi that iVIr. Tichcll was publishing 
the tiist book of the Iliad, I met Dr. Young in 
the street ; and upon our falling into that subject, 
the doctor e\prGSscd a great deal of surjinsc at 
Tickell’s having had such a translation so long by 
him. He said, that it was inconcenable to him, 
and that there must be some mistake in the matter j 
that each used to communicate to the otlier what- 
eier I’erses they wrote, c\cn to the least things, 
that Tickell could not have been busied in so 
long a work there without his knowing something 
of the matter; and tliat he had ne\er hcaid a 
single word, of it till on this occasion. Tins sur- 
prise of Dr. Young, together with w'hat Steele has 
said against Tickcll in relation to this affair, make 
it highly probable that there was some underhand 
dealing in that business ; and indeed Tickcll him- 
self, who IS a \cry fair worthy man, lias since, in 
a manner, as good as owned it to me YHien it 
was introduced into a conversation betw een Mr. 
Tickell and Mr. Pope, by a tliird person, Tickell 
did not deny it; which, considering his honour, 
and zeal for his departed friend, w'as the same as 
owning it ” 

Upon these suspicions, with winch Dr. War- 
burton hints that other circumstances concurred, 
Pope alw ays in his Art of Sinking quotes this book 
as the w ork of Addison 

To compare the two translations w^ould be 
tedious; the palm is now' given universally to 
Pope, but I think the first lines ofTickell’s were 
rather to be preferred, and Pope seems to have 
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since boiroucd somethin*? from them in the cor- 
rection of his ou n. 

"\nien the Hanover succession was disputed, 
Tickell ga\ e ^Y]]at assistance Ins pen would snppl}'. 
His Letter to A\ignon stands high among party 
poems; it expresses contempt without coarse- 
ness, and superiority without insolence. It had 
the success which it desen ed, being fve times 
printed 

He was now mtimatel}* united to I\Ir. Addison, 
who, when he went into Ireland as secretary to 
the Lord Sunderland, took him thither, and em- 
ployed him in pubhck business ; and when ( 1717 ) 
■afteniards he rose to be secretary of state, made 
him under-secretar}% Tlieir friendship seems to 
have continued without abatement ; for, when 
Addison died, he left him the charge of publishing 
his works, with a solemn recommendation to the 
patronage of Craggs. 

To these works he prefixed an elegy on the 
authour, which could owe none of its beauties to 
tbe assistance which might be suspected to bai e 
strengthened or embelhsbed his earlier compo- 
sitions; but neither he nor Addison ever pro- 
duced nobler lines than are contained m the third 
■and fourth paragraphs ; nor is a more elegant 
funeral poem to be found in the whole compass of 
Enghsh literature. 

He was afterwards (about 1725) made secretary 
to tbe Lords Justices of Ireland, a place of great 
honour ; m which he continued till IJ-iO, when be 
died on the twenty-third of April at Bath 

Of the poems yet unmentioned the longest is 
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Kensington Gardens, of winch the versification is 
smooth and elegant, but the fiction unskilfully ' 
compounded of Grecian Deities and Gothick 
Fairies. Neither species of those exploded beings 
could have done much j and when they are 
brought together, they only make each other con- 
temptible. To Tickell, hov ever, cannot be refused 
a high place among the minor poets j nor should 
it be forgotten that he was one of the contributors 
to the Spectator. With respect to his personal 
character, he is said to have been a man of gay 
conversation, at least a temperate lover of wine 
and company, and in his domestick lelations with- 
out censure 


T 2 
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' Of Mr. Hammond, though he be well remfera- 
biered as a man esteemed and caressed by the 
elegant and the greht, I was at first able to obtain 
no other memorials than such as aie supplied by 
a book called Cibber’s Lives 'of the Poets, '^of 
which I take this opportunity ' to testify that it 
was not written, nor, I believe, ever seen, by either 
bfthe Cibbeisj but was the work of Robei t Shiels, 
a native' of Scotland, a man of very acute under- 
standing, though with little scholastick education, 

' who, not long after the publication of his work, 
died Hi London of a consumption His life was 
virtuous, and his end was pious. Theophiltis 
Cibber, then a prisoner for debt, imparted, as I 
was told, his name for ten guineas. The manuscript 
of Shiels IS now in my possession. ' 

I have since found that Mr. Shiels, though he 
was no negligent inquirer, had been misled by 
false accounts, for he relates that James Ham- 
mond, the authom of the Elegies, was the son of a 
Turkey merchant, and had some office at the 
Prince of Wales’s court, till love of a lady, whose 
name was Dashwoodii for" a time disordered his 
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understandiniT He \vas unestin£Tuishablv amo- 

O O V 

rous, and Ins mistress inexorably cruel. 

Of tins narrative, part is true, and part false. 
He Mas the second son of Antlion)’- Hammond, 
a man of note among the Mils, poets, and parlia- 
mentary or.ators, in tlie beginning of tins century, 
mIio Mas allied to Sir Robert Walpole by raarn’ing 
Ins sister^ He m as born about 1710, and educated 
at Westminster-scbool ; but it does not appear 
that he %vas of any university. He M^as equerry 
to the Pnnee of Wales, and seems to have come 
ver)' early into publick notice, and to have been 
distinguished by those Mhose friendship pre- 
judiced mankind at that time in faiour of the 
man on Mhom they Mere bestoMcd; for he was 
tlie companion of Cobbam, L} ttelton, and Ches- 
terfield. He IS said to Iiaie dmded his life 
beri\een pleasure and books j in his retirement 
forgetting the town, and in bis gaiety losing the 
student. Of his bterary hours all tlie effects are 
here exhibited, of wliich the Elegies Mere Mntten 
very early, and the Prologue not long before his 
death. 

In he Mas chosen into parhament for 

Truro in Cornwall, probabty one of those M’ho 
M'ere elected by the Prince’s influence j and died 
„iiext year in June at Stowe, the famous seat of 
Lord Cobbam. His mistress long outbved him, 
tmd‘ m 1779 died unmarned. The character 

i If i 

* This account is still erroneous James Hammond, our 
'"auUiour, ivas of a different fkmilr, tte -second son of AntLonr 
Hammond, of Somerstara-place, in tlie county of Huntingdon, 
Esq Sec Gent, Mag vol LVH p 780 
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which her lover bequeathed lier was, indeed, not 
likely to attract comtship. 

The Elegies were published after his death j and 
while the writer’s name was remembered with 
fondness, they were read with a resolutioh to ad- 
mire them. The lecommendatory preface of the 
editoi, who was then believed, and is now affirmed 
by Dr. Maty, to be the Earl of Chesterfield, raised 
strong prejudices in then favour. , 

But of the piefacei, whoever he was, it may 
be reasonably suspected that he never read the 
poems ; for he professes to value them for a very 
high species of excellence, and recommends'them 
as the genuine eflffisfons of the mind, which ex- 
pi esses a leal passion in the language of nature. 
But the truth is, these elegies have neither pas- 
sion, nature, nor manners. Where there is fiction, 
there is no passion , he that describes himself as a 
shepherd, and his Nemra or Delia as a shepherdess, 
and talks of goats and lambs, feels no passion. 
He tliat courts his mistress with Roman imagery 
deserves to lose her , for she may with good reason 
suspect hissmcenty, Hammond has fewsentiments 
drawn fiom nature, and few images fiom modern 
life He produces nothing butfngid pedantry. It 
would be hard to find m all Ins productions three 
stanzas that deserve to be remembered. 

Like othei lovers, he threatens the lady with 
dying , and what then shall follow ? 

WilttLou in tears tby lorer’s corse attend , 

With e3'es averted light the solemn pyre. 

Till all around the doleful flames ascend. 

Then, sloirlv sinking, hy degrees expue? 
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To sootli tlie liorermg soul Ije tLIne tlic care, 

Witli plaintive cnes to lead tlie mournful band , 

In sable iveeds the golden vase to bear. 

And cull my ashes with thv trembling hand 

Panchaia s odours be their costly feast. 

And all the pnde of Asia’s fragrant rear. 

Give them thc,treasures of the farthest East, 

And, ivhat is stUl more preCTQUs, give thv tear 


Surely, no blame can fall upon a nymph who 
rejected a swain of so little meaning. 

His A*erses are not rugged, but they have no 
sweetness 5 they never glide in a stream of melody. 
Why Hammond or other writers have thought the 
quatrain of ten syllables elegiack, it is difficult to 
tell. The character of the Elegy is gentleness 
and tenuity; but this stanza has been pronounced 
by Diyden, whose knowledge of English metre 
was not inconsiderable, to be the most magnificent 
of all the measures which our language affords 
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Or Mr. Somervile’s life I am not able to say 
any thing that can satisfy cuuosity. 

He was a gentleman whose estate lay in War- 
wickshne ; Ins house, where he was born in 1692, 
IS called Edston, a seat inherited from a long line* 
of ancestors , foi he was said to be of the first fa- 
mily in Ills county He tells of himself that he' 
was bom near the Avon^s banks. He was bied at’ 
Wmchestei -school,, and .was elected fellow of New 
College It does not appear that in the places of 
Ins education he exhibited any uncommon proofs' 
of genius or literature. His powers were first dis- * 
played in the country, where he was distinguished 
as a poet, a gentleman, and a skilful and -useful 
justice of the peace. h 

Of the close of his life, those whom Ins poems 
have delighted will read with pain the following ■ 
account, copied from the Letters of his friend ' 
Shenstone, by whom he was too much resembled.' 

“ — Our old friend Someiwile is dead ' I did' 
not imagine I could have been so sorry as I find 
myself on tins occasion — Sublaium qucBi imiis. Il * 
can now, excuse all his foibles, impute them to* 
afre,,and to distress of .circumstances the last oL 
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'second Ode lie sliows that iio knevr little of his 
hero, v,hen he txdks of his private a irtue? His 
subjects are commonly such as require no great 
depth of thouglit or energv of expression. His 
Fables are generally stale, and therefore excite no 
cunosiU Of his fivounte. The Tv'o Springs, 
the fiction is unnatural, and the moral inconse- 
quential. In his Tales there is too much coarse- 
ness, ivith too little care of language, and not suf- 
ficient rapidity of narration 

His great ivork is his Chase, vrhich he undertook 
in his raaturci age, vheu his ear ivas improved to 
the approbation of blank \crse, of vhicb, however, 
his two first lines give a bad specimen. To this 
poem praise cannot be totally denied. He is al- 
lowed by sportsmen to w nte w itli great intelligence 
of his subject, vhicli is the first requisite to excel- 
lence; and tliough it is impossible to interest the 
common readers of verse m the dangers or plea- 
sures of the chase, lie has done .all tliat transition 
and vanetv could easily effect ; and ins v ith great 
propiietv enlaigcd his plan by the modes of hunt- 
ing used in other countries. 

^Vitli still Jessjiidgment did lie choose blank verse 
as the vehicle of Rural Sports If bhuik verse be 
not tumid and gorgeous, it is ciippled prose ; and 
famibar images m laboured language have nothing 
to recommend them but absurd rio\ eltv, which, 
wanting the attractions of Nature, cannot please 
long. One excellence of the Splendid Shilling is 
that It IS short Disguise can gratiff' no longci 
than It deceives 
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It has been obsen'cd in all ages, that the ad- 
%'antages of nature or of fortune ha\ e contr»buted 
very httle to the promotion of happiness ; and 
that those 'whom the splendour of their rank, or 
the extent of their capacity, have placed upon the 
summit of human life, have not often gi\eu any 
just occasion to en\} m those who look up to them 
from a lower station ; whetlier it be that apparent 
superiority incites great designs, and great designs 
are naturally liable to fatal miscarriages ; or that 
tlie general lot of mankind is miseiy, and the mis- 
fortunes of those, vrhose eminence drew upon 
them an universal attention, have been more care- 
fully recorded, because they were more generallv 
ob5er\ ed, and have in reahtj been only more con- 
spicuous than those of others, not more frequciity 
or more severe 

That affluence and power, advantages extrinrick 
and adventitious, and therefore easily separable 
from those by whom they are possessed, should 
verv often fiatter the mind v itii expectations of 
felicity vhich ftiey cannot give, raises no astonish' 
ment; but it seems rational to hope, that into''- 
lectual greatness should produce belter i 
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that minds qualified for great attainments should 
first endeavoui their own benefit j and that, they, 
who. are most able to teach others the way ito 
happiness, shoiildi with most certainty follow it 
themselves- ■ "f 

But this expectation, how'ever plausible, has 
been veiy fiequently disappointed The heroes 
of literary as w ell as civil histoiy liave been very 
often no less remarkable foi what they have suf- 
feied, than for what they have achieved j and 
volumes have been written only to enumerate the 
miseries of the learned, and relate their unhappy 
lives and untimely deaths. > ’ ' 

To these mournful nairatives, I am about to 
add the Life of Richard Savage, a man wdiose 
writings entitle him to an eminent rank Min the 
classes of learning, and whose misfortunes claim a 
degree of compassion, not always due to the <un- 
happy, as they were often the consequences of the 
Climes of others, rather than his own. .'m' 

In the year 1657) Anne Countess of Maccles- 
field, having hved some time upon very uneasy 
-terms with her husband, thought a pubhek. con- 
fession of adulteiy the most obvious aud .^ex- 
peditious method of obtaining hei liberty, and 
therefore declaied, that the child, with which she 
was then great, was begotten by the Earl Rivers 
This, as may be imagined, made her husband^iio 
less desiious of a separation than herself, and he 
piosecuted his design jn the most eflPectual man- 
ner , for he applied not to the ecclesiastical coui;ts 
foria idivorce, but .to the parliament for an act, 
by which his - marriage might be dissolved, the 
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nuptial contract annulled, and the childien of* his 
wife illegitimated This act, after the usual de- 
liberation, he obtained, though without the appro- 
bation of some, who considered marriage as an 
afiair only cognizable by ecclesiastical judges*; 
and on March 3d was separated from his wife, 
whose fortune, which was veiy gieat, was repaid 
her, and ivho having, as well as her husband, the 
liberty of making another choice, was in a short 
time married to Colonel Brett 

"VlTile the Earl of Macclesfield was prosecuting 
this affair. Ins wife was, on the 10th of January, 
1697*8, delivered of a son, and the Earl Rivers, 
by appealing to consider him as his own, left none 
any reason to doubt of the smcerity of her de- 
claration ; for he was his godfather, and gave him 
his own name, which was by his direction inserted 
in <the register of St Andrew’s parish m Holborn, 
but unfortunately left him to the care of Ins 
mother, whom, as she was now set free from her 
husband, he probably imagined hkely to treat 
with "great tenderness the child that had corf- 
tnbuted to so pleasing an event It is not indeed 
easy to discover what motives could be found to 
overbalance that natural affection of a parent, or 

This year irasmade remarlcable by the dissolution of a'mar- 
nage solemnized in the face of the church — Svlmov’s Remfw 
The follomng protest is registered in the, books of the House 
of Lords — , - 

Dissentient 

Because that ire conceive that this is the first bill of that nature 
that hath passed, where there was not a divorce first obtained in 
the Spintual Cdurt; which we look upon as an lU prccedent,mnd 
may be of dangerous consequence in the, future, t > i / / 

Halifax Rochestek 



what intciest could be piomoted by neglect or 
cruelty. The diead of shame or of poverty, by 
Avhich some v retches have been incited to abandon 
or to rauider their children, cannot be supposed 
to have affected a voman who had proclaimed 
her crimes and solicited reproacli, and on whom 
the clemenc}’- of the legislature had undeservedly 
bestowed a fortune, wliicli would have been lery 
little diminished by the expenses which the care 
of her child could have brought upon her It was 
therefore not likely that she would be wacked 
without temptation , that she would look upon 
'her son from his birth with a kind of resentment 
and abhorrence , aud, instead of supporting, as- 
sisting, and defending him, delight to see him 
struggling with misery^ or that she would take 
every^ opportunity of aggiaiating his misfortunes, 
and obstructing his resources, and witli an im- 
placable and restless cruelty continue her perse- 
cution from the first hour of his life to the last. 

But whatever w'ere her motives, no sooner w\as 
her son born, than slie discovered a lesolution of 
disowning him ; and in a veiy short time remoi^d 
him from her sight, by committing him to tlie 
caie of a poor Avoman, whom she directed to 
educate him as her owm, and enjoined never to 
inform him of his true parents. 

Such Avas the beginning of the life of Richard 
SaAmge. Born with a legal claim to honoui and 
to affluence, be Avas in tAvo months illegitimated 
by the parliament, and disowned by bis motlier, 
doomed to poA’erty and obscurity, and launched 
upon the ocean of life, only that he might be 



swallowed by its quicksands, or dashed upon its 
rocks. 

His mother could not indeed infect others iMtli 
the same cruelty. As it was impossible to avoid 
the inquiries which tbe cunosity or tenderness of 
her relations made after her child, she was obbged 
to suve some account of the measures she had 

O 

taken , and her mother, the Lady Mason, whether 
in approbation of her design, or to prevent more 
criminal contrivances, engaged to transact with 
the nurse; to pay her for her care, and to super- 
intend the education of the child 

In this charitable office she was assisted by his 
godmother Mrs. Lloyd, who, while she lived, 
alvays looked upon him with that tenderness 
w'hicli the barbarity of his mother made peculiarly 
necessary ; but her deathj which happened in his 
tenth year, ivas another of the misfortunes of Ins 
childhood ; foi though she kindly endeavoured to 
alienate his loss by a legacy of three hundred 
pounds, yet, as he had none to prosecute Ins 
claim, to shelter him from oppression, or call in 
'law to the assistance of justice, her will was eluded 
by the executors, and no part .of the money was 
ever paid 

He was, however, not yet wholly abandoned 
The Lady Mason still continued her care, and 
.directed him to be placed at a small giammar- 
school near St. Alban’s, where he was called by 
the name of his nurse, witliout the least intima- 
tion that he had a claim to any other. 

Here be was initiated in hterature, and passed 
tluough several of the classes, w'lth what rapidity 
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or Avjtli what applaubc cannot now be bnou n. As 
he always spoke with icspcct of his master, it is 
piobable that the mean rank, in ^^hIch he then 
appeared, did not Jiindcr Ins genius from being 
distniguislicd, or hisindiislr} fiom beingrcwarded, 
and if in so low a state he obtained dbtmclion 
and re^^ardb, it is not likeh that the} i\ere gained 
but by genius and industry. 

It is very reasonable to conjecture, that his 
application vas equal to his abilities, because his 
improvement was more than proportioned to the 
opportunities which he enjo}ed, nor can it be 
doubted, that if his earliest productions had been 
preserved, like those of happier students, we might 
in some hai e found \ igorous sallies of that sprightly 
humour which distinguishes The Autliour to be 
Let, and in others strong touches of that imagina- 
tion which painted the solemn scenes of The 
Wanderer. 

"Willie he W'as thus cultivating Ins genius, his 
fatlier the Earl of liners was seized with a dis- 
tempei, which in a short time put an end to his 
life^. He had fiequently inquired after Ins son, 
and had always been amused W'ltli fallacious and 
evasive answers; but, being now' m Ins own 
opinion on his deatli-bed, lie thought it Ins duty 
to provide for him among Ins other natural 
children, and therefore demanded a positne ac- 
count of him, Avith an importunity not to be 
diverted or denied His mother, who could no 
longer refuse an answer, deteimmed at least to 


^ He died August ISth, 1712 
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give such as should ,cut him off foi ,ever, from tliat 
Jiappiness which competence affords, and therefore ^ 
■^declared that he was dead'; which is perhaps the 
first instance of a lie invented hy a mother to 
.depnveherson of a provision which’ was designed 
dum/by another, and which she could not expect 
herself, though he should lose it. 

This was tlierefoie an act of ivickedness which 
could not, be defeated, because it could not be 
suspected ; the earl did not imagine there could 
exist in a human form a mother that would rum 
liei son without ennchmg herself, and therefore 
bestowed upon some other person six thousand 
pounds, which he had m lus will bequeathed to 
Savage. 

" The same cruelty winch mcited his mother to 
intercept this provision which had been intended 
him, prompted her in a short time to another 
project, a project worthy of such a disposition. 
'She -endeavoured to rid herself fiom the dahger 
'of' being at any time made known to him,' -by 
sending him secretly to the American Plantations*. 

By whese kindness this scheme was counter- 
acted, or by whose interposition she was induced 
"to lay aside her design, I know* not ; it is not im- 
probable that the Lady Mason might persuade ol 
,’compel her to desist, or perhaps she could not 
“easily find accomphces wicked enough to concut 
in so cruel ah action ; for it may be conceived, 
"that “those, who had by a long gradation‘'of guilt 
-hardened their hearts against the sense of com- 

* Savage’s Preface tn Ins Mi'-cellanies, 
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moil wickedness, would yet be shocked at the 
design of a mother to expose her son to slavery 
and want, to cx'pose him w'lthout inteiest, and 
without provocation j and $a\age might on this 
occasion find protectors and advocates among 
those who had long tiadcd in crimes, and whom 
compassion liad never touched before. 

Being hnrdercil, by wdiatevei moans, from ba- 
nislung him into another country, she formed 
soon after a sclieine for buiying him in poverty 
and obscunty in Ins owm j and tliat Ins station of 
life, if not Ibc place of bis lesidcnce, might keep 
him tor c\ci at a distance from her, she oidered 
him to be placed with a shoemaker in Holborn, 
that, after the usual time of trial, he might be- 
come hib apprentice 

It IS gcncially reported, that tins pioject w'as 
foi some time successful, and that Savage was 
employed at the awl longer than he w'as willing 
to confess, noi w’as it perhaps any gieat advan- 
tage to him, that an unexpected discoveiy de- 
tei mined him to quit his occupation. 

About this time his nurse, w'ho had always 
treated him as her owm son, died, and it" was 
natural for him to take care of those effects which 
by hei death were, as he imagined, become his 
own he theicfore Avent to Iiei house, opened her 
boxes, and examined her papeis, among Avhicli he 
found some letters Aviitten to her by the Lad}'^ 
Mason, Avbicli informed him of his birth, and the 
reasons for which it was concealed. 


* SaiTige’s Preface to Itis Miscellanies. 
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He was no longer satisfied with the employ;ment 
which had been allotted him, but thought he had 
a right to shai e the affluence of his mother ; and 
theiefore Avithout scruple applied to her as hei 
son, and made use of every art' to awaken her 
tendei ness, and attract her regard But neitliei 
his letters, nor the interposition of those fnends 
which his merit or his distress procured him, 
made any impression upon her mind. She still 
lesolved to neglect, though she could no longer 
disown him. 

It was to no purpose that he frequently solicited 
her to admit him to see lierj she avoided him 
with the most vigilant precaution^ and oidered 
him to be excluded from her house, by whom- 
soever he might be introduced, and wliat reason 
soever he might give for entenng it. 

Savage was at the same time so touched with 
the discovery of his real mother, that it was his 
frequent practice to walk in the dark evenings* 
for seveial hours before her door, in hopes of 
seeing her as she might come by accident to the 
window, or ci^dss her apartment with a candle in 
hei hand 

But all lus assiduity and tenderness were with- 
out effect, for he could neither soften her heart 
nor open her hand, and was reduced to the ut- 
most ihiseiies of want, while he was endeavouring 
to awaken the affection of a mother. He was 
therefore obliged to seek some other means of 


*' Scq the Plain Dealer 
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suppoit, and, having no profession, became by 
necessity an authoui . 

At tins time the attention of the literary world 
was engiossed by the Bangonan controversy, 
which filled the press with pamphlets, and the 
coffee-houses vnth disputants. Of this subject, as 
most populai, he made choice for his fiist attempt, 
and, without any other knowledge of the question 
than he had casually collected from conversation, 
published a poem against the bishop 

What was the success or merit of this perform- 
ance, I know not , it was probably lost among the 
innumerable pamphlets to which that dispute gave 
occasion. Mr. Savage was himself in a little time 
ashamed of it, and endeavoured to suppress it, by 
destroying all the copies that he could collect. 

He then attempted a more gainful kind of 
YYitingf, and in his eighteenth year offered to 
the stage a comedy borrowed from a Spanish plot, 
which was refused by the players, and was there- 
fore given by him to Mr Bullock, who, having 
moie interest, made some slight alterations, and 
brought it upon the stage, under the title of 
Woman’s a Biddle J, but allowed the unhappy 
authour no part of the profit. 

Not discouraged however at Ins repulse, he 
wiote two years afterwards Love in a Veil, an- 
other comedy, borrowed hkewise from the Spanish, 

It was called " The Battle of the Pamphlets ” 
t Jacob s Lives of the Dramaticlv Poets 

t This play w^as printed first iii S\o, and afterwards in l2mo, 
the fifth edition 



but v.ith little better success than before: foi 
tliougli it was rccen cd and acted, yet it appeared 
so late in the }car, that the authour obtained no 
other ad\ antage fiom it, than the acquaintance of 
Sir Kichard Steele, and Mr. Wilks, by whom he 
■was pitied, caressed, and relieved. 

Sir Hicliard Steele, hanng declared in liis favour 
with all the ardour of beneiolence which con- 
stituted lus character, promoted lus interest with 
the utmost zeal, related lus misfortunes, ajiplaudcd 
his merit, took all the opportunities of iccommend- 
ing him, and asserted, tliat “ the inhumanit3 of 
his mother had given him a nght to find cvcij" 
good man lus father ^ 

Nor was Mr. Sai age admitted to his acquaint- 
ance onl}’, but to his confidence, of mIucIi he 
sometimes related an instance too extraordinary 
to be omitted, as it affords a a or}’ just idea of his 
patron’s character. 

He was once desired by Sir Richard, with an 
air of the utmost importance, to come veiy' earlj*- 
to his house the next morning. jMr. Savage came 
as he had promised, found the chanot at the door, 

* and Sir Richard waiting for him, and ready to go 
out. "Wliat M'as intended, and whither they weie 
to go, Savage could not conjecture, and was not 
■wilhng to inquire j but immediately seated him- 
self with Sir Richard. The coachman was ordered 
to drive, and they hurried with the utmost ex- 
pedition to H) de-Park Comer, where they stopped 
at a petty tavern, and retired to a private room. 


* Pliiiu Dealer, 
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Sir Richaid then informed him, that lie intended 
to publish a pamphlet, and that he had desired 
him to come thither that he might write for him. 
He soon sat down to the work. Sir Kichard dic- 
tated, and Savage wiote, till the dinner that had 
been ordered was put upon the table. Savage was 
surprised at the meanness of the entertainment, 
and after some hesitation ventured to ask for wine, 
which Sir Richard, not without reluctance, ordered 
to be brought. They then finished their dinner, 
and pioceeded in their pamphlet, which they con- 
cluded in the afterrtooii. 

Ml. Savage then ima^ned his task over, and 
expected that Sir Richard would call for the 
1 eckomng, and return home ; but his expectations 
deceived him, foi Sir Richard told him that he 
was without money, and that the pamphlet must 
be sold before the dinner could be paid for j and 
Savage was therefore obliged to go and offer their 
new production to sale foi two guineas, which 
with some difficulty he obtained. Sir Richard 
then returned home, having retired that day only 
to avoid his creditors, and composed the pamphlet 
only to discharge his reckoning. 

Mr. Savage related another fact equally un- 
common, which, though it has no relation to his 
life, ought to be preserved. Sir Richard Steele 
havmg one day invited to his house a great num- 
ber of persons of the first quality, they were sur- 
piised at the number of livenes which surrounded 
the table , and after dinner, when wine and mirth 
had set them fiee from the observation of^ ngid 
ceiemony, one of them inquiied-of Sir Richard, 



Ilow such ati expensive tram of domesticks could 
be consistent with his fortune. Sir Kichard very 
frankly confessed, that they were fellows of whom 
he would very willingly be nd. And being then 
asked A\hy he did not discharge them, declared 
that they were bailiffs, who had introduced them- 
selves with an execution, and whom, since he could 
not send them away, he had thought it convenient 
to embellish with liveries, that they might do him 
credit while they staid 

His friends were diverted with the expedient, 
and by paying the debt discharged their attend- 
ance, having obliged Sir Richard to promise that 
they should never again find him graced with a 
retinue of the same kind. 

^ Under such a tutor Mr Savage was not likely 
to learn prudence or frugality, and perhaps many 
of the misfortunes which the want of those virtues 
brought upon him in the following parts of his 
life, 'might be justly imputed to so ummproving 
an example.' 

“Nor did the kindness of Sir Richard end in 
common favours. He proposed to have established 
him in some settled scheme of life, and to have 
contracted a kind of alliance with him, by marry- 
ing him to a natural daughter, on whom he in- 
tended^to bestow a thousand pounds But though 
he iWas always lavish of future bounties, he con- 
ducted his affairs in such a„manner, that he was 
very seldom able to keep his promises, or execute 
lus own intentions : and> as he was never able to 
raise the sum which he had offered, the marriage 
was delayed. ^ In the, mean time he was officiously 



infojined, tliat Mr. Savage had ridiculed him, 
by which he was so much exasperated, that 
he Avithdrcw tlie allowance which he had paid 
him, and never afterwards admitted him to his 
house. 

It IS not indeed unlikely that Savage might by 
Ins imprudence expose Inmself to the malice of a 
tale-bearer; for his patron had many follies, winch, 
as Ins discernment easily discovered, his imagina- 
tion might sometimes incite him to mention too 
ludicrously. A little knowledge of the world is 
sufficient to discovei that such weakness is very 
common, and tliat there are few who do not some; 
times, in the wantonness of thoughtless mirth, or 
the heat of tiansient resentment, speak of their 
fiiends and benefactors with levity and contempt, 
though in their cooler moments tliey want neither 
sense of then kindness, nor reverence for their 
virtue; the fault therefore of Mr. Savage was 
rather negligence than ingratitude. But Sir 
Richaid must likewise be acquitted of seventy, 
for who is there that can patiently bear contempt 
from one whom he has relieved and supported, 
whose establishment he has laboured, and whose 
interest he has promoted ? 

He was now agam abandoned to fbitune with- 
out any other friend than Mr. Wilks; a man, 
who, whatevei were his abihties or skill as an 
actor, deserves at least to be remembered for bis 
virtues*^, which are not often to be found m the 

As it IS a loss to mankind irhen any good action is forgotten, 

I sliall insert another instance of Mr Wilks’s generosity, vary 
little knoim Mr Smith, a gentleman educated at Dublin, 
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^vorld, and peiliaps less often in his profession 
than in others. To be humane, gencious, and 
candid, is a \ery liigh degree of ment in any 
case ; but those qualifications deserve still greater 
praise, when they are found in that condition 
which makes almost every other man, for whatei er 
reason, contemptuous, insolent, petulant, selfish, 
and brutal. 

As Ml . "Wilks n as one ofthose to n horn calamity 
seldom complained nithout relief, he naturally 
took an unfortunate v it into his protection, and 
not onl) assisted him m any casual distresses, but 
continued an equal and steady kindness to the time 
of his death 

By tins interposition Blr. Savage once obtamed 


being bindered by an impedimeilt m lus pronunmtion from en- 
gaging lu orders, for ^rbicli his fncntls designed Jiim, left lus 
own countrr, and came to London m quest of cmplopncnt, but 
found bis sobatitions fruitless, and lus necessities every day more 
pressing In this distress be wrote a tragedy, and offered it to 
tbc players, bv whom it was rejected TJius were bis last hopes 
defeated, and he had no other prospect than of the most deplor- 
able porertr But ^Ir Wilts thought bis performance, though 
not jierfcct, at least worthy of some reward, and therefore offered 
him a benefit This favour he improved with so much dfligcncc, 
that the house afforded him a considerable sum, with which ho 
went to Leyden, applied himself to the study of physicTc, and 
prosecuted his design witli so much diligence and success, that 
when Dr Boerbaavc was desired by tbc Cisarin.a to recommend 
proper persons to mtroducc into Russia tbc practice and study pf 
physich. Dr Smith was one of tbo«e whom be bad selected. He 
Lad a considerable pension settled on liim at bis arnva], and was 
one of the chief physicians at the Russian court- 
A Letter from Dr. Smith in Russia to Mr "Wills is printed 
m Clictwood s Historv of the Stage 
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from his mother * fifty pounds, and a promise of 
one hundred and fifty more j but it was the fate 
of this unhappy man, that few promises of any 
advantage to him were performed His mother 
was infected, among others, iiith the general mad- 
ness of tlie South Sea traffick ; and having been 
disappointed in her expectations, refused to pay 
what perhaps nothing but the prospect ot sudden 
affluence prompted her to promise. 

Being thus obliged to depend upon the friend- 
ship of Mr. AVilks, he was consequently an assi- 
duous frequenter of the theatres ; and in a short 
time the amusements of the stage took such pos- 
session of his mind, that he never was absent from 
a play in several years 

This constant attendance naturally procured 
him the acquaintance of the players, and, among 
others, of Mrs Oldfield, who was so much pleased 
wuth his conversation, and touched with his mis- 
fortunes, that she allowed him a settled pension 
of fift}’’ pounds a year, which was dunng her ,hfe , 
regularly paid 

That this act of generosity may receive its due 
praise, and that the good actions of Mrs. Oldfield 
may not be sulhed by her general character, it is 
proper to mention that Mr. Savage often de- 
clared, in the strongest terms,' that he never saw 
her alone, or in any other place than behind the 
scenes. 

At her death he endeavoured to show his grati- 


Tins I xmtc upon tbe credit of the authour of his life, ivhich 
ivas published 1727, 
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tude in the most decent manner, by wearing 
mourning as for a mother ; but did not celebrate 
her in elegies because he knew that too great a 
profusion of praise would only have revived those 
feidts which his natural equity did not allow him 
to think less, because they were committed by one 
who favoured him : but of which, though his Aurtue 
would not endeavour to palhate them, his grati- 
tude would not suffer lum to prolong the memory 
or difflise the censure. 

In his TTanderer, he has indeed taken an op- 
portunity of mentioning her ; but celebrates her 
not for her virtue, but her beauty, an excellence 
which none ever denied her; this is the only en- 
comium with which he has rewarded her hberality, 
and perhaps he has even in this been too lavish of 
his praise. He seems to hai e thought, that never 
to mention his benefactress would have an appear- 
ance of ingratitude, though to hai e dedicated any 
particular performance to her memory would have 
only betrayed an officious partiahty, and that, 
without exalting her character, would have de- 
pressed his own. , 

‘ He had sometimes, by the kmdness of Mr. Wilks, 
the advantage of a benefit, on which occasions ho 
often received uncommon marks of regard and 
compassion ; and was once told by the Duke of 
Dorset, that it was just to consider him as an in- 
jured nobleman, and that in his opinion the no- 
bility ought to think themselves obliged, w ithout 


* Chehrood, hoircrer, has pnntcd a poem on her death. >v lueli 
he ascribes to Mr Savage See History of tJic Stngt', p 
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solicitatioli, to take eveiy opportunity of support- 
ing him by their countenance and patronage. But 
he had generally the mortification to hear that the 
whole interest of his mother was employed to 
frustrate his applications, and that she never left 
any expedient untiied, by which he might be cut 
off from the possibility of supporting life. The 
same disposition she endeavoured to diffuse among 
all those over whom nature or fortune gave her 
any influence, and indeed succeeded too well in 
her design ; but could not always propagate her 
efirontery with her cruelty; for some of those 
whom she incited against him were ashamed of 
their own conduct, and boasted of that rehef which 
they never gave him. 

In this censure I do not indiscriminately involve 
all his relations ; for he has mentioned with grati- 
tude the humanity of one lady, whose name I am 
now unable to recollect, and to whom, therefore, 
I cannot pay the praises which she deserves for 
having acted well in opposition to influence, pre- 
cept, and example. 

The punishment wluch our laws inflict upon 
those parents who murder their infants is well 
known, nor has its justice ever been contested , 
but, if they deserve death who destroy a child in 
its birth, what pain can be severe enough for her 
who forbears to destroy him only to mflict sharper 
miseries upon him ; who prolongs his life only to 
make him miserable ; and who exposes him, with- 
out care and wnthout pity* to the mahce of op- 
pression, the caprices of chance, and tlie tempta- 
tions of poverty; who rejoices to see him over- 
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'wliclined ^\llh calamities j and, wfien Ins o-wn in- 
dustry, or the chanty of others, has enabled him 
to use for a short tunc above bis miseries, plunges 
him again into his former distress? 

The kindness of his friends not affording him 
any constant supply, and the prospect of iin- 
proiing his fortune by enlarging Ins acquaintance 
ncccssaril}’ leading him to places of expense, he 
found it necessary to* endcav our once more at dra- 
matick poetr}', for which he was now better quab- 
fed by a more extensive knowledge, and longer 
obsenation. But having been unsuccessful in 
comedy, though rather for want of opportunities 
than genius, he resolved to try whethci he should 
not be more fortunate in exhibiting a tragedy. 

The story wdneh he chose for the subject was 
that of Sir Thomas 0\ erbur}’’, a story well adapted 
to the stage, though perhaps not far enough re- 
moved from the present age to admit properly the 
fictions necessary to complete the plan ; for the 
mind, winch naturally loves trutli, is ahvays most 
offended w ith the violation of those truths of which 
w e are most certain ; and we of course conceive 
those facts most certain, which appioach nearer to 
om own time 

Out of this story he foimed a tragedy, which, if 
the circumstances in W'hicli he wrote it be con- 
sidered, will affoid at once an uncommon proof of 
strength of genius, and evenness of mind, of a se- 
renity not to be ruffled, and an imagination not to 
be suppressed. 


* In 1733 



Duilng a Considerable part of the time in which 
he ^\as employed upon this performance, he ^\as 
without lodging, and often witliout meat ; nor had 
he any other conveniences for study than the fields 
or the sticets allowed him j there' he used to valk 
and foi m Ins speeches, and afterwards step into a 
shop, beg for a few moments the use of the pen 
and ink, and wnte down what he had composed 
upon paper which he had picked up by accident. 

If the performance of a wiiter thus distressed 
is not perfect, its faults ought surely to be imputed 
to a cause \ eiy different from want of genius, and 
must lathei excite pity than provoke censure. 

But when, under these discouragements, the 
tiagedy vas finished, there yet remained the la- 
bour of introducing it on the stage, an undertaking 
winch, to an ingenuous mind, was in a very high 
degree vexatious and disgusting; for, ha\ ing little 
interest or reputation, he w’as obliged to submit 
himself wholly to the players, and adiiijt, with what- 
ever reluctance, the emendations of Mr. Cibber, 
which he ahvays considered as the disgrace of Ins 
performance. ' ^ 

' He had indeed in Mr Hill another cntick of a 
very different class, from whose friendship he le- 
ceived gieat assistance on many occasions, and 
whom he never mentioned but with the' utmost 
tenderness and regard He had been foi some 
time distinguished by him With very particular 
kindness, and on this occasion it ivas natural to 
apply to him as an authoui of an established cha- 
racter He therefore sent this tragedy to him. 



with shorl copy of in winch he ilc^irod 
his correction. Mr. llill, who-ie humatnl) ami 
pohicucjs arc pent rail) known, rc-whly complied 
with H*> request , hut as In* is rem.uknhle tor sin- 
^ilarhy of icniuncnt, and hold evpernnents in 
iirtcna^.p.S Mr. Savaitc did not llnnk tln^ipla} much 
impro\id In his jnnov.itiou, nnd had men {it tint 
time the cour.ij^c to reject sm enil passages whicli 
lie could nut approve; and, vehat is Mill more 
laudable, Mr. I hlllnd tiic generosity not to resent 
the neglect of his .dtcrations, hut wiotc llic pro- 
logue .and epilogue, in whicIi he touches on the 
circumstances of l!u nuthourwilh great tenderness 
After all thtsc olniructions and comphanccs, he 
was only aide to bring Ins play upon the stage in 
the summer, w lieu the clncfactors liail retired, .and 
the rest were in pos.-,c>sion of the hous'c for their 
own adv.aniagc. Among these, Mr. Savage w.!s 
admilled to play the part of Sir Tlioin.as Ovci- 
hury I, by whidi he gamed no great reputation, 
the theatre being a province lor which nature 
seems not to liavc designed him; for neither liis 
voice, look, nor gesture were sitcli as were ex- 
pected on the stage; and he was so much asliamcd 
ofhavingbeen reduced to .appear as a player, that 
he always blotted out Ins name from the list wlicn 
a copy of lus tragedy was to he shown to Ins 
friends 

In the pubhc.xtion of his performance he was 

* rnnlcil in tho LiU CollecUon of In*; Poems 

t It vra? nctcil onli tlirce nigtit« tlic first on June 12, I72S 
WTicn tlic lioti<c opened for the \rintrr it w vi once more 

performed, for the aitthour s tjenefit, Oct 2 



more successful, for the rajs of genius that glim- 
mered in it, that glimmered through all the mists 
ivhich povcrtjand Cibber had been able to spread 
over it, procured him the notice and esteem of 
many persons eminent for their rank, their virtue, 
and their wit. 

Of this play, acted, printed, and dedicated, the 
accumulated profits arose to an hundred pounds, 
irhich he thought at that time a very large sum, 
haling been never master of so much before. 

In the dedication % for which he recened ten 
guineas, there is nothing remarkable. The preface 
contains a very liberal encomium on the blooming 
excellence of Mr. Theophilus Cibber, which Mr. 
Savage could not in the latter part of his life see 
his fnends about to read without snatching the 
play out of their hands The generosity of Mr. 
Hill did not end on tliis occasion, for afterwards, 
v.Iien Mr. Savage^s necessities returned, he en- 
couraged a subscription to a Miscellany of Poems 
in a very extraordinary manner, by publishing his 
story in the Plain Dealerf, with some affecting 
lines, iihich he asserts to have been written by Mr. 
Savage upon tlie treatment received by him from 
his mother, but of which he was himself the authour, 
as Mr. Savage afterwards declared. These lines, 
and the paper m which they were inserted, bad a 


* To Herljert Trrst, Esq of Hercfordsliire 
t The Flam Dealer was a periodical paper, rtritten by Mr. 
Hill and Mr. Bond, irhom Savage called the two contending 
powers of light and dartness Ther wrote by turns each essars, 
and the character of the wort was obserred regularly to rise m 
Mr HiU’s weehs, and fall in Mr Bond s 
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po^'.c^^uI efTect upon ail but liis mother, 
\\lioni, b}Mnaking hei crucit}' more publick, they 
only linrdened in lior a\eision. 

Mr. HjH not only promoted the subscription to 
llie Miscellany, but fuimshed likewise the greatest 
pait of the jioenis of which it is composed, and 
particularlv The Happy Man, which he published 
as a spccimciK 

The subscnptions of those whom these papers 
should influence to patronise merit in distress, 
w itliont any othei solicitation, were diiected to be 
left at Button’s conee-hoiise, and !Mr Savage going 
thithci a few'^ da\ s afterwards, w it bout expectation 
ofviny efiect fiom his proposal, found, to his sur- 
piise, seventy guineas'^, wdiich had been sent him 
in consequence of the compassion excited by JMr 
Hill’s pathetick representation 

To this Miscellany he w'rote a preface, in which 
he ffivcs an account of his mothei’s crucltv in a 
vei) uncommon stiamof !iumour,and wnth a gaiety 
of imaginalion, wdiichthe success of his subscrip- 
tion proiiabl} produced. 

The dedication is addressed to the Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, wdiom he flatters without re- 
serve, and, to confess the truth, with vciy little 


• The names of those who so gencrouslv contributed to liis re- 
lief, hiMug been mentioned m a former account, ought not to 
be omitted here They were the Duchess of Cleveland, Lady 
Chejmey, Lady Castlemain, Lady Goxver, Lady Leclimerc, the 
Duchess Dowager and Duchess of Rutland, Ladj" Strafford, the 
Countess Doirager of Warwick, Mrs Mary Floyer, Mrs SofucI 
Noel, Duke of Rutland, Lord Gainsborough, Lord Milsington, 
Mr John Savage 
VOL. II. 
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art’*’. The same observation may be extended to 
all his dedications bis compliments are constrained 
and violent, heaped together without the grace of 
ordei, or the decency of introduction • he seems 
to have uritteu his panegyncks for the perusal 
only of Ins patrons, and to imaginethat he had no 
other task than to pamper them with praises, how- 
ever gloss and that flattery would make its way 
to the heart, without the asswtance of elegance or 
invention. 

Soon aftcrwauls the death of the kiim furnished 
a general subject foi a poetical contest, in which 
Mr. Savage engaged, and is allowed to have ear- 
ned the prize of honoui from Ins competitors ' but 
I know not whether he gained by his peiformance 
any other advantage than the inciease of his re- 
putation : thougli it must certainly have been with 
farthei view's that he pi evaded upon himself to 
attempt a species of writing, of W’hich all the 


* Tins tlic follomng extract from it vnll prove — 

" Since our country his been honoured iritli the glory of your 
mtj as elevated and immortal as your soul, it no longer remains 
a doubt 'wlietber your sex bare strength of mind in proportion to 
their sweetness There is something in i our verses as dishn- 
guished as your air — They arc strong as trutli, as deep as reason, 
as clear as innocence, and as smooth as beaut}'' — They contain a 
nameless and peculiar mixture of force and grace, which is at 
once so movingly serene, and so majestically lovely, that it is too 
amiable to appear any where hut in your eyes and writings 
" As fortune is not more my enemy than I am the enemy of 
flattery, I Know not how I can forbear this apphcation to your 
ladyship, because there is scarce a possibihty that I should say 
more than I beheve, when I am speaking of your excellence ” 
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swer, ruslicd niLo the lOom, and -was followed by 
Ills companions. lie then petulantly placed him- 
self between the, company and the fire, and soon 
after kicked down the table. This produced a 
quaircl, swoids weic drawn on both sides, and 
one kli James Sinclaii was killed. Savage, having 
likewise w'ounded a maid that held him, forced his 
wmy with Mcichant out of the house, bul being 
intimidated and confused, wntlioiit resolution either 
to fly 01 stay, they wcio taken in a back-court by 
one of the company, and some soldicis ^\hom he 
had called to his assistance. 

Being secured and guaided that night, they wmre 
in the moining earned befoie three justices, w'ho 
committed them to the Gatehouse, fiom whence, 
upon the death of Mi. Sinclair, which happened 
the same day, they were icmoicd in the night to 
Newgate, where they were how'evci tieated with 
some distinction, exempted flora the ignoinmy of 
chains, and confined, not among the common cri- 
minals, but in the Pi ess-yard 

When the day of trial came, the court w'as 
ciow'ded in a vciy unusual manner ; and the 
publick appeared to inteiest itself as in a cause of 
general concern The wutnesses against Mr Sa- 
vage and his fi lends weie, the woman -who kept 
the house, which was a house of di-fame, and her 
maid, the men who were in the looin with Mr. 
Smclaii, and a woman of the town, who had been 
drinking with them, and "with whom one of them 
bad been seen in bed They swore in general, 
that Mci chant gave the pi ovmcation, which Savage 
and Gregory drew their swmids to justify , that 
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Savage drew first, and that he stabbed Sinclair 
when he was not in a posture of defence, or wliile 
Gregory commanded his sword j that after he had 
given the thrust he turned pale, and would have 
retiied, but the maid clung round him, and one 
•of the company endeav oured to detain him, from 
whom he bioke, by cutting the maid on the head, 
but was afterwards taken in a court. 

There was some difference in their depositions , 
one did not see Savage give the wound, auothei 
saw it giv'eu when Sinclair held his point towards 
the ground; and the woman of the town asserted, 
that she did not see Sinclair’s sword at all : this 
difierence, however, was very far from amounting 
to mconsistency , but it was sufiicient to show, 
that the hurr^'- of the dispute w'as such, that it w'as 
not easy to discover the tiuth with i elation to par- 
ticular circumstances, and that therefore some de- 
ductions were to be made fiom the credibility of 
tlie testimonies. 

Sinclair had declared several times before his 
death, that he received his wound from Savage * 
nor did Sav'age at his trial deny the fact, but en- 
deavoured partly to extenuate it, by urging the 
suddenness of the whole action, and the impossi- 
bihty of any ill design, or premeditated mahee ; 
and partly to justify it by the necessity of self- 
defence, and the hazard of his ow n life, if he had 
lost that opportunity of giving the thrust he ob- 
served, that neither reason nor law obliged a man 
to wait foi the blow which was threatened, and 
which, if he should suffer it, he might nev er be 
able to return j that it was allowable to prevent an 
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assault, and to pieseivelife by taking away that of 
the adversary, by whom it was endangered. 

With legal d to the violence with wdiich he en- 
dcavouied to escape, he declaied, that it was not 
his design to fly fiom justice, or decline a tiial, but 
to avoid the expenses and seventies of apiison, 
and that he intended to appear at the bar without 
compulsion. 

This defence, wdiich took up more than an hour, 
w'as heard by the multitude that thronged the court 
with the most attentive and lespcctful silence: 
those wdio thought he ought not to be acquitted, 
owned that applause could not be refused him ; 
and those who befoie pitied his misfortunes, now 
reverenced his abilities 

The witnesses which appeal ed against him were 
proved to be persons of chaiacteis which did not 
entitle them to much credit, a common stiumpet, 
a woman by w'hom strumpets weie entertained, a 
man by wdiom they wei e supported : and the clia- 
lacter of Savage w^as by several persons of distinc- 
tion asserted to be that of a modest inoffeusnm 
man, not inclined to bruils oi to insolence, and w'ho 
had, to that time, been only known for Ins misfor- 
tunes and his wit. 

Had his audience been his judges, he had un- 
doubtedly been acquitted j but Mr. Page, w'ho w'as 
then upon the bench, treated him with his usual 
insolence and severity, and wdien he had summed 
up fhe evidence, endeavoured to exasperate the 
juiy, as Ml Savage used to relate it, with this 
eloquent hai angue * 

“ Gentlemen of the juiy, you are to considei 
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that Mr Savage is a veiy gieat man, a much greater 
man than you or I, gentlemen of the jury , that he 
wears very fine clothes, mucli finer clothes than 
you or I, gentlemen of thejurj^ , that he has abund- 
ance of money m his pockets, much more money 
than you or I, gentlemen of the jury , but, gentle- 
men of the juij'-, IS it not a very hard case^ gentle- 
men of the jury, that Mr. Savage should therefore 
kill you or jne, gentlemen of the jury 

Mr. Savage, heanng his defence thus misrepre- 
sented, and the men who weie to decide his fate 
incited agamst him by invidious comparisons, le-- 
solutely asserted, that his cause was not candidly 
explained, and began to recapitulate what he had 
before said with legaid to his condition, and the 
necessity of endeavouiing to escape the expenses 
of imprisonment, but the judge having ordered 
him to be sdent, and repeated Ins orders without 
effect, commanded that he should be taken from 
the bar by force. 

The jury then heard the opinion of the judge, 
that good characters were of no weight against 
positive evidence, though they might turn the scale 
where it was doubtful, and that though, when two 
men attack each other, the death of either is only 
mauslaughtei ; but where one is the aggi essor, as 
in the case before them, and, ,111 pursuance of his 
first attack, kills the other, the law supposes the 
action, howevei sudden, to be malicious They 
then deliberated upon their verdict, and deter- 
mined that Mr. Savage and Mr Gregory were 
guilty of murder j and that Mr. Merchant, who 
had no sword, only of manslaughter. > 
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Thus ended this memorable trial, which lasted 
eight horns. Mr. Savage and Mr Gregory were 
conducted back to prison, where they were more 
closely confined, and loaded with irons of fifty 
pounds weight: four days afterwards they were 
sent back to the court to lecetve sentence, on 
which occasion Mr. Savage made, as far as it could 
be letained in memory the following speech • 

“It IS now, my lord, too late to offer any thing 
by way of defence or vindication ; nor can w^e ex- 
pect fiom your lordships, in this court, but the 
sentence which the law' inquires you, as judges, to 
pronounce against men of our calamitous condition 
But we are also persuaded, that as mere men, and out 
of this seat of rigorous justice,' you are susceptive 
of the tender passions, and too humane not to com- 
miserate the unhappy situation of those, whom the 
law sometimes perhaps — exacts — from you to pro- 
nounce upon. No doubt you distinguish between 
offences which arise out of premeditation, and a 
disposition habituated to vice or immorality, and 
transgressions, which are the unhappy and nnfore- 
seen effects of casual absence of reason, and sudden 
impulse of passion* we therefore hope you will 
contribute all you can to an extension of that 
mercy, which the gentlemen of the jury have been 
pleased to show to Mr Merchant, who (allowing 
facts as swmrn against us by the evidence) has led us 
into this oui calamity. I hope this will not be con- 
strued as if we meant to reflect upon that gentle- 
man, or removeany thing fiom us upon him, or that 
we repine the more at oui fate, because he has no 
participation of it: No, my lord ' Tor my pait, I 
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declare nothing could inoie soften my grief, than 
lo be without any companion in so great a mis- 
fortune 

’ Mr Savage had now no hopes of life, but from 
tlic meicy of the crown, which ivas very earnestly 
solicited by his friends, and ivhich, with ivhatever 
difficulty the story may obtain belief, was ob- 
structed only by his mother. 

To prejudice the queen against him, she made 
use of an incident, which w'as omitted mthe order 
of time, that it might be mentioned together with 
the puipose w'hich it w'as made to serve. Mr. 
Savage, when he had discovered his birth, had an 
incessant desire to speak to his mother, who always 
avoided him inpublick, and refused him admission 
into her house One evening walking, as it w^as 
Ins custom, in the street that she inhabited, he saw 
the door of her house by accident open , he en- 
tered it, and, finding no person in the passage to 
hinder him, went up stairs to salute her She 
discovered him before he enteied the chamber, 
alarmed the family wuth the most distiessflil out- 
cries, and, wffien she had by her screams gathered 
them about her, ordered them to drive out of the 
house that villain, wdio had forced himself in upon 
her, and endeavoured to murder her. Savage, who 
had attempted Avith the most submissive tender- 
ness to soften hei rage, heanng her utter so de- 
testable an accusation, thought it prudent to re- 
tire ; and, I beheve, never attempted afterwards 
to speak to hei 


• Mr Savage's Life 



But, shocked as he was with hei falsehood and 
her Cl uclty, lie imagined that she intended no othei 
use of her lie, than to set heiself free from Ins 
cmbiaces and solicitations, and wms very far from 
suspecting that she wmukl treasure it in her me- 
moiy as an instrument of futuic w ickedness, or 
that she would endeavour foi tins fictitious assault 
to deprive liim of liis life. 

But when the queen was solicited for Ins par- 
don, and infoimed of the seicre treatment ivliich 
he had suffered from his judge, she answeicd, that, 
howmver unjustiliable miglit be the manner of Ins 
trial, or whatevci extenuation the action foi which 
he was condemned might admit, she could not 
think that man a proper object of the king’s nieicy, 
wdio had been capable of enteiing liis mother’s 
house 111 the night, with an intent to muidei her 

By whom tins atrocious calumny had beentians- 
mittcd to the queen; wdiethei she that invented 
had the fiont to relate it , wdietliei she found any 
one weak enough to cicdit it, oi corrupt enough 
to concur Avith her in hei hateful design , I know 
not : but methods bad been taken to peisuadc the 
queen so strongly of the truth of it, that slie for a 
long time lefused to hcai any one of those who 
petitioned for his life. 

Thus had Savage peiished by the evidence of a 
bawd, a strumpet, and Jus motliei, had not justice 
and compassion piocured him an advocate ofiank 
too great to be lejected unheard, and of vntuc too 
eminent to be heaid without being believed His 
meiit and Ins calamities happened to leach the ear 
of the Countess of Hei tfoi d, who engaged in his 
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support wnth all the tenderness that is excited by 
pity, and all the zeal wbich is Mndled by ge- 
nerosity; and, demanding an audience of the 
queen, laid before her the ^\hole senes of his 
mother’s cruelty, exposed the improbability of an 
accusation by which he was charged with an in- 
tent to commit a murder that could produce no 
advantage, and soon convinced her how little his 
former conduct could deserve to be mentioned as 
a reason for extraordinary seventy. 

Tlie interposition of this lady was so successful, 
that he was soon after admitted to bail, and, on the 
9th of March, 172S, pleaded the king’s pardon. 

It IS natural to inquire upon what motives his 
mother could persecute him in a manner so out- 
rageous and implacable , for what reason she could 
employ all the arts of raahce, and all the snares of 
calumny, to take away the life of her own son, of a 
son who never injured her, who was never sup- 
ported by her expense, nor obstructed any pro-*^ 
sped of pleasure or advantage * w'hy she would 
endeavour to destroy him by a he — a lie which 
could not gain credit, but must vamsh of itself at 
the first moment of examination, and of which 
only this can be said to make it probable, that it 
may be obsen^ed from her conduct, that the most 
execrable crimes are sometimes committed with- 
out apparent temptation. 

This mother is still alive and may perhaps even 
3’^et, though her malice was so often defeated, enjoy 
the pleasure of reflecting, that the hfe, which she 

^ Slic died Oct 11, 1753, at her house in Old Bond-street, 
aged abore fourscoie 
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often endeavoured to destroy, was at last shortened 
by hei maternal offices, that though she could not 
tianspoit her son to the plantations, buiy him in 
the shop of a mechanick, or hasten the hand of the 
publick executioner, she has ) et had tlie satisfac- 
tion of embittering all Ins hours, and forcing him 
into exigencies that luirncd on his death. 

It IS by no means necessaiy to aggravate the 
enoimity of this woman’s conduct, by placing it 
in opposition to that of the Countess of Hertford , 
no one can fail to observe how nnicli moie amiable 
it IS to relieve than to oppress, and to lescueinno- 
eence from dcstiuction, than to destroy vithoui 
an injury 

Ml. Savage, during his imprisonment, his tiial, 
and the time in which he lay iindei sentence of 
death, behaved with great firmness and equality 
of mind, and confirmed by his fortitude the esteem 
of those who before admired him foi his abilities ^ 
*"The peculiar circumstances of his life weie made 
more generaU3' known by a shoi t account f, vhicli 
was then published, and of which several thousands 

It appears tliat dunug Iiis confinement lie -vrrote a letter to 
Ins motlier, winch he sent to Thcoplnlus Cibber, that it might be 
transmitted to her through the means of Mr Wilis In his letter 
to Cibber he says — " As to death, I am easy, and dare meet it 
hie a man — all that touches me is the concern of my friends, aud 
a reconcilement with my mother — 1 cannot express the agony I 
felt when I irrote the letter to hci — If you can find ani'^ decent 
excuse for showing it to hirs Oldfield, do , for I would hai e all 
my friends (and that admirable lady in particular) be satisfied I 
haie done my duty towards it — Dr Young to-day sent me a 
letter, most passionately kind ” 

t Written by Mr Beckingliam and another gentleman 
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were in a few weeks dispersed ovei the nation j 
and the compassion of mankind operated so power- 
fully in Ins favour, that he was enabled, by fie- 
quent presents, not only to suppoi t himself, but to 
assist Mr Giegoiy in piison, and when he Avas 
pardoned and released, he found the numbei of 
his fiiends not lessened 

The nature of the act for which he had been 
tiled was in itself doubtful , of the evidences which 
appeared against him, the chaiacter oftheman was 
not unexceptionable, that of the woman notoriously 
infamous , she, whose testimony chiefly influenced 
the jury to condemn him, afterwards retracted her 
assertions He alwaj's himself denied that he was 
drunk, as had been geneially lepoited Mi Gie- 
gory, who is now (1744) collector of Antigua, is 
said to declare him fai less ciirainal than he was 
imagined, even by some who favouied him, and 
Page himself afterwards confessed, that he had 
tieated him with uncommon ngoui When all 
these paiticulais aie rated together, perhaps the 
meinoiy of Savage may not be much sullied by his 
trial. 

Some time after he obtained his hbertj", he met 
in the street the woman who had sworn with so 
much malignity agamst him She informed liim, 
that she was m distiess, and, with a degree of con- 
fidence not easily attainable, desired him to relieve 
her He, instead of insulting her misery, and 
taking pleasure in the calamities of one w’ho had 
brought his life into danger, reproved her gently 
for hei perjury, and changing the only guinea 
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that he had, dmded it equally between hei and 
lumself. 

This IS an action wdiich in some ages wouM 
have made a saint, and perhaps m others a hero, 
and wdiich, -without any hypcibolical encomiums, 
must be allowed to be an instance of uncommon 
generosity, an act of complicated virtue , by which 
he at once relieved the poor, corrected the vicious, 
and forgave an enemy, by which he at once re- 
mitted the strongest provocations, and exercised 
the most ardent chanty 

Compassion was indeed the distinguishing qua- 
lity of Savage : he nei er appeared inclined to take 
advantage of weakness, to attack the defenceless, 
01 to press upon the falling: w'hocier was dis- 
tiessed, was certain at least of his good wishes, 
and when he could give no assistance to extneate 
them fiom misfoi tunes, he endeavoured to sooth 
them by sympathy and tenderness 

But -when his heart was not softened by the sight 
of misery, he was sometimes obstinate in his re- 
sentment, -and did not quickly lose the lemein- 
brauce of an injury. He always continued to 
speak wdth anger of the insolence and partialitj'- of 
Page, and a short time before his death i cvenged 
it by a satire \ 

It is natural to inquii e in w hat tei ms iMr Savage 
spoke of this fatal action, when the danger was 
over, and he was under no necessity of using any 
art to set Tiis conduct in the fairest light He w as 
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not willing to d^\ell upon it 5 and, if lie transiently 
mentioned It, appeared neither to consider himself 
as a murderer, nor as a man \s holly free from the 
guilt of blood*'. Hov much and liov long he re- 
gretted It, appeared in a poem which he published 
many years aftemaids On occasion of a copy of 
\erses, in vhich the fadings of good men are re- 
counted, and in which the authoui had endeavoured 
to illustrate his position, that “the best may some- 
times denate from siitue,^’ by an instance of 
murder committed by Savage in the heat of wine, 
Sa\age remarked, that it was no very just repre- 
sentation of a good man, to suppose him liable 
to drunkenness, and disposed in his riots to cut 
throats 

He was now indeed at liberty, but was, as be- 
fore, Without any other support than accidental 
faiours and unceitaia patronage afforded him; 
sources by which he was sometimes i cry liberally 
supplied, and which at other times were suddenly 
stopped, so that he spent his life betueen want 
and plenty; or, ■s\hat was 3’et worse, between 
beggary and extravagance; for, as whatever he 
recen ed was the gift of chance, which might as 
well favour him at one time as another, he was 
tempted to squander what he had, because he 
alv.a}s hoped to be immediately supplied 

Another cause of his profusion v as the absurd 
kindness of lus fhends, who at once levarded and 
enjoyed lus abilities, by treating him at taverns, 
and habituating him to pleasures which he could 

* In one of Ins letters he styles it “■ a fatal quarrel, but too 
ireli hnoirn ” 
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not afford to enjoy, and which he was not able to 
deny himself, though he jnirchased the luxury ot 
a single niglit by the anguish of cold and hunger 
for a week 

The experience of these inconienieiices deter- 
mined him to endeavour after some settled in- 
come, which, having long found submission and 
entreaties fruitless, he attempted to extort from 
his mother by rougher methods He had nonv as 
he acknowledged, lost that tenderness for her, 
which the whole 'senes of lier cruelty had not 
been able wholl} to repress, till lie found, b) the 
effoits which she madcfoi his destiuction, that she 
was not content with refusing to assist him, and 
being .neutial in his stiuggles with poverty, but 
was ready to snatch ever\ opportnnitv’ of adding 
to Ills misfortunes ; and that she was now to 
be considered as an enemv implacably malicious, 
whom nothing but Ins blood could satisfy He 
therefore threatened to harass her witli larapoon*^, 
and to publish a copious narrative of her conduct, 
unless she consented to pin chase au exemption 
from infamy, by allowing him a pension 

This expedient proved successful "Wlietlief 
shame still survived, though virtue was extmet, or 
wdiether hei lelations had more delicacy than her- 
self, and imagined that some of the darts which 
satiie mightpointather would glance upon them. 
Lord Tyrconnel, whatever vv ere his motives, upon 
Ins promise to lav^ aside his design of exposing the 
cruelty oflus mother, received him into his family, 
treated him as his equal, and engaged to allow him 
a pension of t\^ o hundred pounds a year. 
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Tlih wa*; the golden part of Mr, Savage’s life ; 
ind for some time lie had no reason to complain 
of fortune; Ins appearance vas splendid, Ins ex- 
penses lirge, and Ins actpiamUncc extensne. He 
was courted h) all who endeavoured to be thought 
men of genius, and caressed by all who valued 
thcmsches upon a refined taste. To admire Mr. 
Saiage was a proof of discernment; and to be 
acquainted with him was a title to poetical re- 
putation. His presence was sufficient to make any 
place of publick cnteiUiinment popular; and his 
approbation and example constituted the fashion. 
So powerful is genius, when it is invested with the 
glitter of nfilucucc ' Men w ilhngly jiay to foi tune 
that regard winch the) owe to merit, and are 
jilcascd when they have an opportunity at once 
of gratiAing their %anity, and practising their 
dut) . 

Tins inlcnal of piosperity furnished him with 
opportunities of enlarging his knowledge of human 
nature, by contemplating life from its highest gra- 
dations to its low^est , and, had he aftcrw ards ap- 
plied to dramatick poetry, he would perhaps not 
have had many supcriours ; for, as he never suf- 
fered any scene to pass before his eyes ■without 
notice, he had treasured in Ins mind all the dif- 
ferent combinations of passions, and the innu- 
merable mixtures of vice and virtue, which distin- 
guish one character from another ; and, as his con- 
ception was strong, Ins expressions Avere clear, he 
easily received impressions from objects, and very 
forcibly transmitted them to others. 

Of his exact observations on human life he has 

VOL II T 
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left a proof, which would do honour to the greatest 
names, in a small pamphlet, called The Authoui to 
he let% wheie he introduces Iscariot Hackney,/ a 
prostitute scribbler, giving an account ofliisbiitb, 
his education, his disposition and morals, habits of 
life, and maxims of conduct. In the introduction 
are related many secrethistones of the petty writers 
of that time, but sometimes mixed with ungenerous 
reflections on their birth, then ciicumstances, oi 
those of their relations , noi can it be denied, that 
some passages aic such as Iscaiiot Hackney might 
Inmself have piodnced. 

He was accused likewise of living in an appear- 
ance of friendship v/ith some wlioin he satirised, and 
of making use of the confidence which he gamed 
b}'- a seeming kindness, to discover failings and 
expose them it must be confessed, that Mr Sa- 
vage’s esteem was no very ccitam possession, and 
that he would lampoon at onetime those whom he 
had piaiscd at aiiothei 

It may be alleged, that the same man may change 
his piinciples, and that he, who was once de- 
seivedly commended, may be altei wards satiiised 
with equal justice , or, that the poet was dazzled 
with the apiiearaiice of viitue, and found the man 
whom he had celebiated, when he had an oppor- 
tunity of examining him more narrowly, unwoithy 
of the pancgynck which he had too hastily be- 
stowed , and that, as a false satire ought to be re- 
canted, loi the sake of him whose leputation may 
be injmcd, false piaise ought likewise to be obM- 
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ated, lest the distinction between vice and virtue 
should be lost, lest a bad man siiould be trusted 
upon the ciedit of his encomiast, or lest others 
should endeavour to obtain like praises b}' the same 
means 

But though tliese excuses may be often plausible, 
and somctimesjust, they arc veiy seldom satisfac- 
tory to mankind; and the writer, who is not con- 
stant to his subject, quickly sinks into contempt, 
his satire loses its force, and Ins panegynck its 
lvalue, and he is only considered at one time as a 
flatterer, and a caliiinniatoi at another. 

To aioid these imputations, it is only necessary 
to follow the lilies of Mitue, and to "preserve an 
unvaried 1 egard to tiuth For though it is un- 
doubtedly possible that a man, however cautious, 
maybe sometimes deceived by an aitful appeal ance 
of virtue, or b)Talse evidences of guilt, such errours 
will not be frequent, and it avjII be allowed, that 
the name of an authour would nevei have been 
made contemptible, had no man e\ er said Avhat he 
did not think, or misled otheis but when he was 
himself deceived. 

The Authour to be let ivas first published in a 
single pamphlet, and aftei wards inserted in a col- 
lection of pieces 1 elating to the Dunciad, which 
Avere addressed by Mr Salvage to the Earl of Mid- 
dlesex, in a* dedication Avluch he was prevailed 
upon to sign, though he did not wiite it, and in 
winch theie are some positions, that the true au- 
thour AYOuld perhaps not have published under his 
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own namej and on which Mr. Savage afterwards 
reflected with no great satisfaction : the enumera- 
tion of the bad effects of tlie uncontrolled freedom 
of the press, and the assertion' that the “ liberties 
taken by the wnters of journals with their supe- 
riours were exorbitant and unjustifiable,” verj ill 
became men, who have themselves not always 
shown the exactest regard to the laws of subordi- 
nation in their writings, and who have often sa- 
tirised tliose that at least thought themselves their 
superiours, as they were eminentfor their hereditary 
rank, and emplojxd in the highest offices of the 
kingdom. But this is only an instance of that 
partiality which almost every man indulges witli 
regard to himself: the liberty of the press is a 
blessing when we are inclined to wnte against 
others, and a calamity when we find oursehes 
overborne by the multitude of oui assailants ; as 
the power of the crown is always thought too 
great by those who suffer by its influence, and too 
little by those m whose favour it is exeited j and 
a standing army is generally accounted necessary 
by tliose vho command, and dangerous and op- 
pressh e by those v ho support it. 

Mr. Savage was likewise very far from believing, 
that the letters annexed to each species of bad 
poets in tlie Bathos were, as he was directed to 
assert, “ set down at random;” for when he was 
charged by one of liis friends with putting his 
name to sucli an improbability*, he had no other 
answer to make than that “he did not think of 
it j” and his friend had too much tenderness to 
leplv, that next to the crime of wnting contrary 



to what he thought, was that of writing without 
thinkmi^. 

O 

Aftei haiinq: remarked what is false in this de- 
(hcation, it is proper that I observe tlie impartiality 
which I recommend, b^ dcclaiing what Savage 
asserted ; that the account of the circumstances 
which attended the publication of the Dunciad, 
how e\er strange and improbable, was c'cactly true. 

The publication of this piece at this time raised 
Mr.Saiagc agreat number of enemies among those 
that were attacked b) Mr. Pope, with whom he was 
considered as a kind of confederate, and whom he 
ivas suspected of supphing with pm ate intelli- 
gence and secret incidents 5 so that the ignominy 
of an informer was added to the terrour of a satinst. 
That he was not altogetlier free fiom literary 
hjpocris), and that he sometimes spoke one thing 
and wrote another, cannot be denied, because he 
himself confessed, that, when he h\cd with great 
familiarity with Dennis, he wrote an epigram* 
against him 

l^Ir Sa\Tigc, how er, set all the malice of all the 
pigmy wnters at dchancc, and thought tlie friend- 
ship of jMr Pope cheaply purchased by being ex- 
posed to their censure and their hatred , nor had 

* This epigram \ras, I bcherc, nerer pnbbched 
" Should Donnts publish ^ ou Lad stabb d j our brother. 
Lampoon d yolir monardi, or debauch’d }-our mother, 

Sar, rrhit rci engc on Dennis can be Ind, 

Too dull for laughter, for repH too mad ? 

Ou one so poor you cannot take the larr. 

On one so old your sword \ ou scorn to draw 
Uncaged, then, let the harmless monster rage. 

Secure m dulncss, madness, want, and age ’ 
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he any reason to repent of the preference, for he 
found Mr. Pope a steady and unalienable friend 
almost to the end of his life. 

About this time, notwithstanding his avowed 
neutrality with regaid to party, he published a 
panegynck on Sii Robeit Walpole, foi which he 
was rewarded by him with twenty guiiieas, a sum 
not very large, if either the excellence of the per- 
formance, or the affluence of the patron, be con- 
sidered; but greater than he afterwards obtained 
from a person of yet higher rank, and more de- 
sirous in appearance of being distinguished as a 
pation of liteiature 

As he was veiy far from approving the conduct 
of Sir Robert Walpole, and in conversation men- 
tioned him sometimes with acrimony, and generally 
with contempt, as he was one of those who weie 
always zealous in their assertions of the justice of 
the late opposition, jealous of the rights of the 
people, and alaimed by the long-continued triumph 
of the court, it was natural to ask him what could 
induce him to employ his poetry in praise of that 
man who was, in his opinion, an enemy to liberty, 
and an oppressor of his country^ He alleged, 
that he was then dependent upon the Lord Tyr- 
connel, wlio was an implicit follower of the mi- 
nistiy; and that, being enjoined bj him, not mth- 
out menaces, to wnte in praise of the leader, he 
had not resolution sufficient to sacrifice the plea- 
sure of affluence to that of integrity. 

On this, and on many other occasions, he was 
ready to lament the miseiy of living at the tables 
of othei men, which W’as his fate from the begin- 
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ning to the end of his life, fori knoTr not whether 
he ever had for three months together, a settled 
liabitation, jn winch he could claim a right of 
residence. 

To this unhappy state it is just to impute much 
of the uiconsisteac}' of his conduct ; for though a 
readiness to comply with the inclinations of others 
was no part of Ins natural character, yet he was 
sometimes obliged to relax his obstinacy, and 
submit lus own judgment, and even his rnrtue, 
to the government of those by whom he was sup- 
ported: so that, if his miseries were sometimes 
the consequences of Iiis faults, he ought not yet 
to be wholly excluded from compassion, because 
Ms faults were very often the effects of his mis- 
fortunes 

In this gay period * of his life, while he was 
surrounded by affluence and pleasure, he pub- 
hched The Wanderer, a moral poem, of which the 
design is comprised in these lines : 

I Sv eII publjck are, all renal slme. 

To try the sUlI compared Tritli actire, lift, j 
To prOTc, tr these, the sons of men may o~e 
Tl'e fruits cf y is; to bursting clouds of too , 

That ct' n calamitv, by the ught refined. 

Inspirits and adfrus the thinking mind 

And more distinctly m the following passage : — 

By rroe, the s^ul to danng setzon rrells; 

By irne, in phnntles^ patience it excels- 
From patience, prudent dear experience springs. 

And t— ’ces knovlcdge tlrough the course of things , 
Tlience hrpa i« form d, thence fortitude, succes, 
Bcnoim — TTha^e'er men oiret and caress 
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This performance was always considered nby 
himself as his master-piece ; and Mr Pope, when 
he asked his opinion of it, told him, that he read 
it once over, and was not displeased with it; that 
it gave him moie pleasure at the second peiusal, 
and delighted him still moie at the third. ' ' 

It has been generally objected to The Wan- 
derer; that the disposition of the parts is irregular, 
that the design is obscure, and the plan perplexed ; 
that the images, however beautiful, succeed .each 
-other without ordei ; and that the whole perform- 
ance is not so much a regular fabrick, as a heap 
of shining matenals thi own together by accident, 
which stnkes rather with the solemn magnificence 
^fa stupendous rum, than the elegant giandeur 
of a finished pile. 

This criticism is uni vei sal, and' therefore it is 
reasonable to believe it at least in a degree just; 
Put Mr. Savage was always of a con ti ary opinion, 
and thought his drift could only be missed- by 
negligence or stupidity, and that the whole plan 
was regular, and the parts distinct 

It was never denied to abound with strong re- 
presentations of natuie, and just observations upon 
hfe; and it may easily be obseived, that most. of 
his pictures have an evident tendency to illustiate 
his first great position, “ that good is the con- 
sequence of evil.” The sun that bums up the 
mountains, fructifies the vales , the deluge that 
rushes down the broken rocks with dreadful im- 
petuosity, is separated into purling biooks; and 
the rage of the hurricane purifies the air. 

Even in this poem he has not been able to foi- 
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bear one touch upon the cruelty of Ins mblficr, 
which, though rcmaikably delicate and tender, ife a 
proof how' deep an impression it had upon his mind. 

This tnust be at least acknowledged, which 
ought to be thought equivalent to many other 
excellences, that this poem can promote no other 
pui poses than those of \nrtue, and that it is written 
with a very stiong sense of the elBcacy of religion. 

But my province is rather to gi\e the history 
of !Mr. Savage’s performances than to display theii 
beauties, or to obviate the criticisms which they 
ha\ e occasioned ; and therefore I shall not dwell 
upon the particular passages wdiich deserve ap- 
plause I shall neither show the excellence of his 
descnptions, nor expatiate on the teinfick portrait 
of suicide, nor point out the artful touches, by 
w'hich he has distinguished the intellectual fea- 
tures of the rebels, who suffer death in his last 
canto It IS, however, proper to observe,^ that 
^Ir. Savage always declared the characters wholly 
fictitious, and wnthout the least ’allusion to any 
real persons or actions. 

From a poem so diligently laboured, and so 
successfully finished, it might be reasonably ex- 
pected that he should haie gamed considerable 
advantage'; nor can it, without some degree of 
indignation and concern, be told, that he sold 
-the copy for ten guineas, of which he afterwards 
returned two, that the two last sheets of the work 
might be reprinted, of wdiicli he had in Ins absence 
intrusted the correction to a friend, who was too 
indolent to perform it witli accuracy. 

A superstitious regard to the correction of Iiis 
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slicets was one of Mr. Savage’s peculiarities • be 
often altered, rensed, recurred to Ins fiist leading 
or punctuation, and again adopted the alteration? 
he was dubious and iriesolute without end, as on 
a question of the last impoitance, and at lastw.as 
seldom satisfied : the mti usion or omission of a 
comma was suflicient to discompose him, and be 
would lament an ei roui of a single letter as a hea\ j 
calamity In one of Ins letters i elating to an im- 
pression of some veises, he remarks, that he bad, 
V’lth regard to the coriection of the proof, “a 
spell upon him,” and indeed the anxiety vith 
which he dwelt upon the minutest and most 
trifling niceties, desei ved no other name than that 
of fascination. 

That he sold so valuable a performance for <^0 
small a pnce, was not to be imputed eitlier to 
necessity, by winch the learned and ingenious are 
often obliged to submit to very hard conditions ; 
or to avarice, by which the bool sellers arc fre- 
quently incited to oppress that genius bi vhicb 
the\ aie supported, but to that intemperate dc- 
siic of plcasuie, and habitual slavery to Ins jias- 
sionsj which involved Imn m main pcrj)ie\itics 
He happened at that time to be engaged in the 
pursuit of some tnfiing giatification, and, being 
without money for the }»re‘-ent occasion, sold bis 
])oem to the first bidder, and pcibaps foi the fir^t 
pntc tliat was proposed, and would probabh haw 
l)cen content with Ic^b, if less liad been ofiered 
linn. 

Tliis poem w S'- add leased tothc Loicripconntl, 
not onU !>’ the fiist-lmes, jmt in a formal dcdicr- 
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lion filled with the highest strains of panegynck, 
and the warmest professions of giatitude, but by- 
no means icmarkable for delicacy of connexion or 
elegance of style. 

These praises in a short time he found himself 
inclined to retract, being discarded by the man 
on iihom he had bestowed tliem, and whom he 
then immediately discoveied not to have deserved 
them. Of this quarrel, which every day made 
more bitter. Lord Tyrconnel and Mr. Savage 
assigned very different reasons, which might per- 
haps all in reality concur, though they were not 
all convenient to be alleged by either party Lord 
Tyrconnel affirmed, that it was the constant prac- 
tice of Mr. Savage to enter a tavern with any 
company that proposed it, drink the most expen- 
sive wines with great profusion, and when the 
reckoning was demanded, to be without money : 
if, as it often happened, his company were wilhng 
to defray liis part, the affair ended without any 
ill consequences ; but if they were refractory, and 
expected that the wine should be paid for by him 
that drank it, his method of composition was, to 
take them wath him to his own apartment, assume 
the government of the house, and order the butler 
in an imperious manner to set the best wine in 
the cellar before his company, who often drank 
till they forgot the respect due to the house in 
which they w'eie entertained, indulged themselves 
in the utmost extravagance of merriment, prac- 
tised the most licentious froheks, and committed 
all the outrages of di unkenness 

Nor was this the only chaige ivhich Loid Tyr- 
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connel brought against him . Having given him a 
collection of valuable books, stamped with his mm 
anus, he had the mortification to see them in a 
short time exposed to sale upon the stalls, it being 
usual vith Mr. Savage, vhen he wanted a small 
sum, to take his books to the pawnbroker. 

Whoever was acquainted with J\Ii. Savage easily 
credited both these accusations : for hanng been 
obbged, from his first entrance into the n orld, to 
subsist upon expedients, afiluence was not able to 
exalt him above them, and so much was he de- 
lighted with vine and conveisation, and so long 
had he been accustomed to live by chance, that he 
would at any time go to the tavein without scruple, 
and trust for the reckoning to the liberality of his 
company, and frequently of company to Avhom he 
was very little kno^vn. This conduct indeed i erj’’ 
seldom drew upon him those inconveniences that 
might be feared by any other person , for his con- 
versation was so eutei taming, and hns address so 
pleasing, tliat few thought the pleasure which they 
received from him dearly purchased, by pa}nng 
foi his wine It ivas his peculiar happiness, tliat 
he scarcely ever found a stranger, whom he did 
not leave a friend; but it must likewise be added, 
that he had not often a friend long, without 
obliging him to become a stranger. 

iMr. Savage, on the other hand, declaied, that 
Lord Tyreonuel* quarrelled with him, because 
he would not subtract from his own luxury and 

*' His esprcs«iori in one of Ins letters “ tint Ivonl Trr- 
coniiel Ind iniolrcd Im estate, anti tlicrcforc poor!) sought in 
occasion to tjuarrel mth liitii 



c\tia\agance ^rhat he had promised to allow him, 
and that his resentment was only a plea for the 
Molation of his promise He asserted, that he had 
done nothing that ought to exclude him from that 
subsistence which he thought not so much a fa- 
\our as a debt, since it was offered him upon 
conditions which he had never broken ; and that 
his only fault was, that he could not be supported 
with nothing. 

He acknowledged, that Lord Tyrconnel often 
exhorted him to regulate his method of life, and 
not to spend all his nights in taverns, and that he 
appeared desirous that he would pass those hours 
with him, which he so freely bestowed upon 
others This demand !Mr. Savage considered as 
a censure of his conduct, which he could never 
patienth bear, and which, in the latter and cooler 
parts of Ins life was so offensn e to him, that he 
declared it as his resolution, “ to spurn that fnend 
who sliould pretend to dictate to him and it is 
not likely, that in his earlier years he received 
admonitions with more calmness 

He w'as likewise inclined to resent such ex- 
pectations, as tending to infnnge his hbert}", of 
which he was very jealous, when it was necessary 
to the gratification of his passions; and declared, 
that the request w^as still more unreasonable, as 
the company to winch he was to have been con- 
fined w as insiipportably disagreeable This asser- 
tion affords another instance of that inconsistency 
of Ins writings with his conversation, which was 
so often to be observed. He forgot how lavishly 
he had, in his dedication to The "Wanderer, ex- 
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toBed the delicacy and penetration, the hnmaBity 
and generosity, the candour and politeness of the 
man, whom, when he no longer loved him, he 
declared to be a wretch without uuderstandmg, 
without good nature, and without justice; of 
whose name he thoimht himself ohhned to leave 

o o 

no trace in any fiiture edition of his ivritings ; and 
accordingly blotted it out of that copy of Tiie 
'iTanderer which was in his hancfs 

During his continuauce with tlie Lord T}r- 
counel, he wrote The Triumph of Health and 
Mirth, on the recovervof Lady TiTConnel from a 
languishing illness. This performance is remark- 
able, not only for the gaiety of the ideas, and the 
melody of the mimbers, but for the agreeable 
fiction upou yliicli it is formed Mirth oier- 
whelmed with sorrow, for the sickness of her fa- 
vourite, takes a flight in quest of her sister HealHi. 
whom she finds reclined upon the brow of a loltv 
mountain, amidst the fragi ancc of perpetual spring 
With the breezes of the morning sporting about 
her. Bems: solicited bv her sister Mirth she 
readily promises her assistance, flies away in a 
cloud, and impregnates the waters of Batli m'th 
new lirtues, by which tlie sickness of Belinda is 
relieved. 

As the reputation of his abilities, the particular 
circumstances of his birtli and lite. the splendour 
of his appearance, and tlie distinction v Inch was 
foi some time paid him by Lord TiTconnel, en- 
titled him to fannharitv with persons of higher 
rank than those to whose coni ersation he had been 
before admitted; he did not fad to gratiA that 
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curiosity, ivliicli induced him to talce a neaier view 
of those whom their birth, their employments, or 
their foi tunes, necessardjfplaced at a distance from 
. the greatest part of mankind, and to esamme 
whether their merit was magnified or diminished 
by the medium through which it was contemplated; 
whether the splendour with wdiich they dazzled 
their admirers was inherent m themselves, or only 
reflected on them by the objects that surrounded 
them , and whether great men were selected for 
high stations, or high stations made great men. 

Foi this puipose he took all opportunities of 
conversing famdiarly with those who were most 
conspicuous at that time for their power or then 
influence ; he watched their looser moments, and 
examined their domestick behanour, with that 
acuteness which nature had given him, and which 
the uncommon variety of his life had contributed 
to increase, and that inquisitiveness which must 
always be produced in a vigorous mind, by an ab- 
solute freedom from all pressing or domestick en- 
gagements 

His discernment was quick, and therefore he 
soon found in everj'^ person, and m eveiy affair, 
something that deserved attention, he was sup- 
ported by others, without any care for himself, and 
was therefore at leisure to pursue his observations 

More circumstances to constitute a cntick on 
human life could not easdy concur ; nor indeed 
could any man, who assumed from accidental ad- 
vantages more praise than he could justly claim 
from his real raent, admit any acquaintance more 
dangerous than that of Savage , of v horn hkev ise 
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it must be confessed, that abilities ^leally exalted 
above the common level, or virtue refined fioni 
passion, 01 proof against 'corruption, could not 
easily find an abler judge, or a warmei 'advocate. 

What was the result of Mr. Savage’s inquiry, 
though he was not much accustomed to conceal his 
discoveries, it may not be entii ely safe to relate, 
because the persons whose chaiacters he criticised 
are powerful; and powei and resentment are 
seldom sti angers , noi would it perhaps be wholly 
just, because what he asserted in conversatioh 
might, though true in geneial, be heightened by 
some momentary ardoui of imagination, and, as it 
can be delivered only from memory, may be im- 
pel fectly represented, so that the picture at first 
aggravated, and then unskilfully copied,' may be 
justly suspected to letain no great resemblance of 
the original. 

It may, howevei, be observed, that he did not 
appear to have formed very elevated ideas of those 
to whom the administration of aflTairs, or the con- 
duct of parties, has been intrusted , who have been 
considered as the advocates of the crown, or the 
guardians of the people, and who have obtained 
the most implicit confidence, and the loudest ap- 
plauses Of one particular person, who has been 
at one time so popular as to be generally esteemed, 
and at another so formidable as to be universally 
detested, he obsen^ed, that his acquisitions ' had 
been small, or that his capacity was narrow, and 
that the wdiole range of his mind was from ob- 
scenity to politicks, and from politicks to ob- 
scenity 
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Blit the oppoi timity of indulging his speculations 
on great characters \ias now at an end He was 
Vanished ,from the table of Lord Tyiconnel, and 
turned again adrift upon the world, witliout pro- 
spect of finding quickly any other haibour As 
prudence was not one of the virtues by which he 
was distinguished, he made no provision against 
a misfoi tune like this. And thongh it is not to be 
imagined but that the separation must for-^some 
time have b^cn pieceded by coldness, peevishness, 
or neglect, though it was undoubtedly the con- 
sequence of .accumulated provocations on both 
sides ; yet every one that knew Savage wall readily 
believe that to him it was sudden as a stroke of 
thunder, that, though he might have transiently 
suspected it, he had never suffered any thought so 
unpleasing to sink into his mind, but that he had 
diivcn it away by amusements or dreams of future 
felicity and affluence, and had never taken any 
measures by which he might prevent a precipita- 
tion from plenty to indigence. ^ , 

This quairel and separation, and the difficulties 
to which Ml. Savage w'as exposed by them, were 
soon known both' to his friends and enemies; nor 
was It long before he perceived, from the behaviour 
of both, how much is added to the lustre of genius 
by the, ornaments of wmalth. < < <' > 

His condition did not appear to excite much 
compassion; foi he had not been always careful 
to use the advantages he enjoyed with’ that mo- 
deration which ought to have been with more than 
usual caution preserved by him, who knew^if he 
had reflected, that he was only a dependent on the 

VOL II z 
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bounty of another, whom he could expect to sup- 
port him no longer than he endeavoured to pre- 
serve his favour by complying with his inclinationsj 
and whom he nevei theless set at defiance, and was 
continually irritating by negligence or encroach- 
ments. 

' Examples need not be sought at any gi eat di- 
stance to prove, that superiority of fortune has a 
natural tendency to kindle pride, and that pride 
seldom fails to exert itself in contempt and insult , 
and if this is often the effect of hereditary wealth, 
and of honours enjoyed only by the meiits of 
others, it is some extenuation of ’any indecent 
triumphs to which this unhappy man may have 
been betiayed, that his prospeiity w’as heightened 
by the force of novelty, and made moic intoxi- 
cating by a sense of the misery m which be had 
so long languished, and peihaps ol the insults 
■which he had formeily boine,and which he might 
now think himself entitled to levenge. It is too 
common for those who have unjustly sufiferedpain, 
to inflict it likeAVise in their turn with the same 
injustice, and to imagine that they have a right to 
treat othei s as they have themselves been treated 

That Mr Savage was too much elevated by any 
good foi tune, is generally known , and some pass- 
ages of his Introduction to the Authoui to be let 
sufficiently show, that he did not wholly refrain 
from such satiie, as he afterwards thought ■\eiy 
unjust vhen he W’as exposed to it himself, foi, 
when ho was afterwards iidiculed in the chainctei 
of a distressed poet, he veiy easily discovered, that 
distress was not a proper subject for merriment, or 
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topick of invective. He was then aWe to disceni, 
that if miseiy be the effect of viitue, it ought to 
be level enced , if of ill-fortune, to be pitied ; and 
if of vice, not to be insulted, because it is perhaps 
itself a punishment adequate to the crime by which 
It was produced And the humanity of that man 
can deserve no panegynck, who is capable of re- 
proaching a cnminal in the hands of the exe- 
cutioner 

But these reflections, tliough they readily oc- 
curred to him m the first and last parts of his life, 
were, I. am afraid, for a long time forgotten , at 
least they were, like many other maxims, treasured 
up in Ins mind rather for show than use, and 
operated vei}'- little upon his conduct, however 
elegantly he might sometimes explain, or however 
forcibly he might inculcate them 

His degradation, therefore, from the condition 
which he had enjoyed with such wanton thought- 
lessness, was considered by many as an occasion of 
triumph Those vho had before paid then court 
to him without success, soon retunied the con- 
tempt which they had suffered ; and they who 
had received favours from him, for of such favours 
as he could bestoiv he was very liberal, did not al- 
ways remember them So much more certain are 
the eflfects of resentment than of gratitude : it is 
not only to many more pleasing to recollect those 
faults which place others below them, than those 
virtues by which they are themselves comparatively 
depres'?ed : but it is likewise more easy to neg- 
lect than to recompense; and though there are 
few who will practise a labonous \irtue, there will 

z 2 
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never be wanting multitudes that vill indulge in 
easy vice. 

Savage, however, was veiy little disturbed at 
the marks of contempt which his ill-fortune brought 
upon him, and from those whom he never esteemed, 
and with whom he never considered himself as 
levelled by any calamities : and though it was not 
without some uneasiness that he saw some, whose 
friendship he valued, change their behaviour j he 
yet observed their coldness without much emotion, 
consideied them as the slaves of fortune, and the 
worshippeis of prosperity, and was more inchned 
to despise them than to lament himself 

It does not appear that after this return of his 
wants, he found , mankind equally favourable to 
him, as at his first appearance in the world. His 
story, though in reality not less melancholy, was 
less afFectmg, because it was no longei new, it 
therefore procuied him no new friends ; and those 
that had formerly reheved him thought they might 
now consign him to others. He was now likewise 
considered by many rather as criminal than as 
unhappy j foi the friends of Lord Tyrconnel, and of 
his mother, were sufficiently industnous to publish 
his weaknesses, which were indeed very numeious , 

I and nothing was forgotten that might make him 
either hateful or ridiculous. 

It cannot but be imagined, that such repiesenta- 
tions of his faults must make great numbers less 
sensible of his distress j many who Jiad only an 
opportunity to hear one part, made no scruple to 
propagate the account which they recen ed ; many 
assisted then circulation from malice or, revenge, 



and perhaps many pretended to credit them, that 
they might -with a better grace wlthdra^Y their re- 
gard, or i\ithhold their assistance. 

Savage, however, was not one of those who suf- 
fered himself to be injured without resistance, nor 
was less dibgent in exposing- the faults of Lord 
Tvrcounel, over whom he obtained at least tlus 
advantage, that he drov'e him first to the practice 
of outrage and vaolence , for he was so much pro- 
voked by the wit and virulence of Sav^age, -that he 
came with a number of attendants, that did no 
honour to Ins courage, to beat him at a coffee- 
house. But it happened that he had left the place 
a few minutes ; and his lordship had, without 
danger, the pleasure of boasting how he would 
hav'e treated him. Mr Savage went next day to 
repay his visit at his own house; but was pre- 
vailed on, by his domesticks, to retire without in- 
sisting on seeing him. 

Lord Tvrconnel was accused by Savage of 
some actions which scarcely any provocation will 
be thought sufficient to justify, such as seizing 
what he had in Ins lodgings, and other instances 
of wanton cruelty, b) which he increased the dis- 
tress of Savage, without any advantage to himself. 

These mutual accusations w ere retorted on both 
sides, for many years, with the utmost degree of 
virulence and rage , and time seemed rather to 
augment than diminish their resentment. That 
the anger of Mr Savage should be kept alive, is 
.not strange, because be felt every day the con- 
sequences of the quarrel ; but it might reasonably 
have been hoped, that Lord Tyrconnel might have 
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lelented, and at length have forgot those pro- 
vocations, which, however they might have once 
inflamed him, had not in reality much hint him. 

The spirit of Mr* Savage indeed never sulfeied 
him to solicit a reconciliation ; he letumed re- 
pioach for 'ieproachi and insult foi instilt, Ins 
superiority of wit supplied the' disadvantages of 
his foitune, and enabled him to foim a party, and 
prejudice great numbeis m Ins favour. 

But though this might be some giatification of 
Ins vanity, it afforded very little lelief to Ins ne- 
cessities ; and he was frequently reduced to un- 
common haidships, of winch, however, he never 
made any mean or importunate complaints, being 
formed rathei to bear misery with fortitude, than 
enjoy prosperity with moderation. 

He now thought himself again at libei ty to ex- 
pose the cruelty of Ins raothei , and therefoie, I 
believe, about tins time, published The Bastard, 
a poem reinaikable for the vivacious salhes of 
thought in the beginning, where he makes a 
pompous enumeration of the imaginary advan- 
tages of base birth ; and the pathetick sentiments 
at the end, wheie he recounts the real calamities 
which he suffered by the cnme of his paients 

The vigour and spirit of the verses, the peculiar 
circumstances of the autliour, the novelty of the 
subject, and the notonety of the story to which the 
allusions are made, piocured this performance a 
very favourable leception, great numbers were 
immediately dispersed, and editions Mere multi- 
plied Muth unusual lapidity. 

One circumstance attended the publication 
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•vvhich Savage used to relate with great satis- 
faction. His mother, to vhom tlic poem was 
with “ due icvercnce” insciibctl, happened then 
to be at Bath, vlicre she could not conveniently 
retire from censure, or conceal heiself from ob- 
seriation; and no sooner did the leputation of 
the poem begin to spread, than slie heard it re- 
peated m all places of concourse, noi could ,she 
enter the asscmbly-iooms, or cross the walks, 
without being saluted with some lines flora TJie 
Bastard 

This W'as pel haps the first time that she evei 
discovered a sense of shame, and on this occasion 
'tlie powei of wit was very conspicuous j the 
wretch who had, without scruple, proclaimed her- 
self an adultress, and who had first endeavoured 
to starve hei son, then to transport Inm, and 
afterwards to hrfng him, was not able to bear the 
1 epresentation of her own conduct; but fled from 
reproach, though she felt no pain fiom guilt, and 
left Bath in the utmost haste, to sheltei herself 
among the crow'ds of London. 

Thus Savage had the satisfaction of finding, 
that, tliough he could not reform his mother, he 
could punish her, and that he did not always 
suffer alone. 

1 4 

The pleasure wdnch he received from this in- 
crease of his poetical leputation was sufficient 
for some time to oierbalance the miseries of 
want, which this performance did not much al- 
leviate, for It was sold for a veiy trivial sum to a 
bookseller, who, though the success W'as so un- 
common that five impressions were sold, of which 
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many were undoubtedly very numerous, had not 
generosity sufficient to admit the unhappy-wnter 
to any pai t of the profit. 

riie sale of tins poem was always meniioned by 
i\fi. Savage with the utmost elevation of heart, 
and refeiied to by him as an incontestable proof of 
a general acknowledgement of his abilities It was 
indeed the only production of which he could justly 
boast a general reception. 

But, though he did not lose the oppoitumty 
which success gai e him of setting a high rale on 
his abilities, but paid due defeience to the suf- 
frages of mankind when they weie given in Ins 
favour, he did not suffer his esteem of himself to 
depend upon others, nor founji any thing sacred 
in the voice of the people when they were inclined 
to censuie him , he then leadily showed the folly 
of expecting that the publick should judge right, 
observed how slowly poetical meiit had often 
forced its way into the world 5 he contented him- 
self with the applause of men of judgment, and 
was somewhat disposed to exclude all those from 
the character of men of judgment whp did not 
applaud him. 

But he was at othei times , more favourable to 
mankind than to think them blind to the beauties 
of his works, and imputed the slowness of their 
sale to other causes; either they were published' 
at a time when the town was empty, 01 when the 
attention of the publick was engrossed by some 
struggle in the parhament, or some other object 
of general concern , or they were by the neglect^ 
of the pubhsher not diligently dispersed, or by his 
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avarice not advertised vitli sufBcient frequency. 
Address, or industry, or liberality, vras always 
wanting ; and the blame was laid ratlier on any 
person than the authour. 

By arts like tliese, arts which every man prac- 
tises in some degree, and to which too much of 
the little tranquilhtv of life is to be ascribed. 
Savage was always able to live at peace with him- 
self. Had he indeed onlv made use of these exi 

•r 

pedients to alleviate the loss or vant of fortune 
or reputation, or any other advantages which it is 
not in a man’s power to bestow upon himself, they 
might hai e been justly mentioned as instances of 
a philosophical mind, and i eiy properly proposed to 
the imitation of multitudes, who, for w ant of dii ert- 
ing their imaginations with the same dexteritv, 
languish under afflictions which might he easily 
removed 

It were doubtless to be wished, that truth and 
reason w'ere universally prevalent, that every 
thing were esteemed according to its real value ; 
and that men would secure themselves from being' 
disappointed, in their endeavours after happmess, 
by placing it only in \ irtue, which is always to be 
obtained ; but, if adventitious and foreign plea- 
sures must be pursued, it would be perhaps of 
some benefit, since that pursuit must riequently' 
be fruitless, if the practice of Savage could be 
taught, that folly might be an antidote to folly, and 
one fallacy be obviated by another. 

But the danger of this pleasing mtoxication 
must not be concealed j nor indeed can any one. 
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after having' observed the life of Savage, need to 
be cautioned against it. By imputing none of 
his miseries to himself, he continued to act upon 
the same principles, and to folloiv the same path, 
was never made wiser by his siiffenngs, nor pre- 
scived by one misfoitune fiom falling into an- 
other. He proceeded throughout his life to tread 
the same step^ on the same circle, always ap- 
plauding his past conduct, oi at least forgetting 
it, to amuse himself with phantoms of happiness, 
which weie dancing before him ; and willingly 
turned his eyes from the light of reason, when 
It would have discoveied the illusion, and shown 
him, what he nevei wished to see, his real state. 

He is even accused, after ha^aug lulled his ima- 
gination w'ltli those ideal opiates, of having tried 
thesaraeexpenmentuponhis conscience, and, hav- 
ing accustomed himself to impute all deviations 
from the right to foreign causes, it is ceitain that 
he was upon every occasion too easily reconciled 
to himself, and that he appealed very little to 
1 egret tliose practices which had impaired his re- 
putation. The iBigning errour of his life was, that 
he mistook the love foi the practice of virtue, and 
was indeed not so much a good man, as the fnend 
of goodness ' 

This at least must be allowed him, that he 
always preseived a strong sense of the dignity, 
the beauty, and the necessity, of iirtue , and that 
he nevei contributed deliberately to spread cor- 
ruption amongst mankind His actions, which 
were generally pi ecipitate, were often blamable. 
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bnt his writings, being the production of study, 
umformly tended to the exaltation of the mind, 
and tiie propagation of morality and piety. 

These writings may impiovo manbind, when 
Ins failings shall be forgotten, and thercfoie he 
must be considered, upon the whole, as a bene- 
factor to the world, nor can his personal example 
do an} hurt, since whoc\er hears of his faults will 
lieai of the miseries which they brought upon 
him, and which would desen c less pity, hadmot 
his condition been such as made liisfaults pardon- 
able. He may be considered as a child exposed 
to all the temptations of indigence, at an age 
when resolution was not yet strengtlieiied by con- 
Mction, noi \irtuc confirmed by habit; a circura- 
staucc which, mliis Bastard, he laments in a \ery 
affecting manner : 


No HIotLcr s care 

Shielilctl nn infant innocence mtb praver , 

No F itliers gunrdnn liandmj -vouth maintaiu'd, 
Cnll’d fortli mj virtues, or fronmcc restrain’d 


The Bastard, how'etcr it might provoke or 
mortif} his mother, could not be expected to melt 
her to compassion, so that he w as still under the 
same w ant of the necessaries of life ; and he there- 
fore exerted all the interest which his wit, or his 
birth, or his misfortunes, could procure, to obtain, 
upon the death of Eusden, the place of Poet 
Laureat, and prosecuted bis apphcation with so 
much diligence, that the King pubhckly declared 
it his intention to bestow’ it upon him , but such 
was the fate of Saiage, that evert tlie King, when 



he intended Ins luhantage, was disappointed in 
Ills schemes; lor the Loid Chambeilain, who has 
the disposal of the laurel, as one of the append- 
ages of Ins office, either did not know’ the Iving’s 
design, 01 did not appro\ c it, or thought the no- 
nhnatioii of the Lauicat an cncioachment upon 
his rights, and therefore bestowed the laurel upon 
Colley Cibber. 

I\Ir 8 a\age, thus disappointed, took a resola- 
lion of applying to the Queen, that, baling once 
given him life, she would enable him to support 
It, and tlicrefoie published a shoit poem on her 
birth-da}*, to which be gave tlie odd title of 
“ Volunteer Laiircat.” The event of this essay 
he has himself i elated in the following letter, 
which he piefixcd to the poem, when he aftci- 
waids reprinted it in *‘The Gcntleman^s Maga- 
zine,” whence I have copied it entire, as this was 
one of the few attempts in w'hich Mr. Savage suc- 
ceeded. 

“ j\Ir Urban, 

“In your Magazine for Febiiiaiy you published 
the last ‘Volunteer LaureaV WTitteu on a lery 
melancholy occasion, the death ol the loyal pa- 
troness of arts and literature m geneial, and of 
the autliour of that poem in particular , I now send 
you the first that Mr. Savage w’lote under that 
title. — This gentleman, notwithstanding a veiy 
consideiable interest, being, on the death of Mi 
Eusden, disappointed of the Laureat’s place, wiote 
the following verses ; winch weie no soonei pub- 
lished, but the late Queen sent to a bookseller 
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for them The authpur had not at that time a 
friend either to get him introduced, or his poem 
presented at court, yet, such was the unspeak- 
able goodness of that Princess, that, notwithstand- 
ing this act of ceremony was wanting, in a few 
days after publication, Mr. Savage received a 
Bank-bill of fifty pounds, and a gracious message 
from her Majesty, by the Lord North and Guil- 
ford, to this effect : ‘ That her Majesty was highly 
pleased with the verses , that she took particularly 
kind his lines there relating to the King; that 
he had permission to write annuallj’- on the same 
subject ; and that he should yearly receive the 
like present, till something better (which was her 
Majesty’s intention) could be done for him.’ 
After this he was permitted to present one of his 
annual poems to her Majesty, had the honour of 
kissing her hand, and met with the most gracious 
leception 

" Yours, &c.” 

Such was the performance^ and such its re- 
ception , a reception, which, though by no means 
unkind, was yet not in the highest degree ge- 
nerous , to chain down the genius of a writer to 
an annual panegyiick, showed in the Queen too 
much desire of hearing her own praises, and a 
greater regard to herself than to him on whom 
her bounty was conferred. It was a kind of ava- 
ricious generosity, by which flattery w’as rather 
purchased than genius rewarded. 


^ Tins poem is inscrtcil in the late collection 
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Mrs. Oldfield had formerly given him the same 
allowance wath much more heroick intention she 
had no othei new than to enable him to piosecute 
his studies, and to set himself above the want of 
assistance, and was contented witli doing good 
without stipulating for encomiums. 

Mr. Savage, howcvei, wms not at liberty to 
make exceptions, but was ravished with the fa- 
vours which he had received, and probably yet 
moie with those which he wms promised* he con- 
sidered himself now as a fa\ourite of the Queen, 
and did not doubt but a few' annual poems would 
establish hmi in some piofitable employment 

He therefore assumed the title of “Volunteer 
Laureat,” not without some lepichensions from 
Cibbci, W'ho infoi mod him, that the title of “ Lau- 
leat” was a mark of honoui conferred by the 
King, from wdiom all honour is derived, and w'hicli 
therefore no man has a right to bestow* upon him- 
self, and added, that he might w’lth equal pro- 
priety st3de himself a Volunteer Lord or Volun- 
teei Baioiiet. It cannot be denied that the re- 
mark w'as just, but Savage did not think any 
title, which was conferied upon Mr Cibbei, so 
honourable as that the usurpation of it could 
be imputed to him as an instance of very exor- 
bitant vanity, and therefoie continued to write 
under the same title, and received every year the 
same reward. 

He did not appear to considei these encomiums 
us tests of his abilities, or as any thing more than 
annual hints to the Queen of her promise, or acts 
of ceiemony, by the peiformance of w'hich he 
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%\as entitled to his pension, and therefore did not 
labour them wth groat diligence, oi print more 
than fifty each ycai, except that for some of the 
last years he regularly inserted them in “ The 
Gentleman’s Maga/inc,” by which they were dis- 
persed over the kingdom 

Of some of them he had himself so low an 
opinion, that he intended to omit them in the 
collection of poems for which lie printed pro- 
posals, and solicited subscriptions ; nor can it 
seem stiange, that, being confined to the same 
subject, he sliould be at some times indolent, and 
at Olliers unsuccessful , lhat he should sometimes 
delay a disagreeable task till it was too late to per- 
foim it well , or that he should sometimes repeat 
the same sentiment on the same occasion, or at 
others be misled by an attempt aiter novelty to 
forced conceptions and far-fetched images 

He w lote indeed with a double intention, w'lnch 
supplied him with some variety, for his busmess 
w^as to piaise the Queen foi tlie favours wluch 
he bad leccived, and to complain to her of the 
delay of those wdiicb she had promised . in some 
of his pieces, therefore, giatitudc is predominant, 
and m some discontent, m some, he represents 
himself as happy in lier pationage , and, in others, 
as disconsolate to find himself neglected 

Hei promise, like other promises made to this 
unfortunate man, w'as never perfoimed, though 
he took sufficient care that it should not be for- 
gotten The publication of his Volunteer Laureat 
procured him no other reward than a regular re- 
mittance of fifty pounds. ’ 
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He not soticpressed by his-disappointmeiiis 
ns to neglect any opportunity that was offered 'of 
acl\ ancing Ins interest. When the Pnneess "Ailnb 
was mairied, he nTotc a poem^ npon hei depar- 
ture, only, as he declared, “ because it itus ex- 
pected from him, ’’-and he nas not willing te'bV 
his on n prospects by any ap])carahre of neglbcff 
He never mentioned anv advantage gainb'd b“> 
this poem, oi ain regard that was paid to it;' atid 
thercfoie it is likely that it nas considered' at 
couit as an act of dut\, to nhich he' nas obliged 
by Ins dependence, and Avlnch it ‘was therefore 
not necessary to reward by any new fai'Our . or 
pel haps the Queen really intended Ins adiance- 
ment, and iheieforc thought it superfluous’ to 
lavish pieseuts upon a man whom she intended to 
establish foi life. ' ' *' 

About this time not only his hopes were in 
danger of being frustrated, but his pension like- 
wise of being obstructed, by an accidental calumny. 
The writer of The Daily Courant,’’ a paper theh 
pubhshed under the direction of the munstiy, 
charged him with a ciime, which, though Very 
great m itself, vould have been remarkably in- 
■^ndious in him, and might, very justly liaveunx 
ceused the Queen against him. He vas accused 
by name of influencing elections against the court, 
by appearing at the head of a tory mob ; mor did 
the accuser fail to aggravate Ins enme, by repre- 
senting It as the effect of the Jiiosti,atrocious-'in- 
gratitude, and a kind of rebellion against>n:he 

i- j , 3.\J d 
^ Printed in the late Golltctwjn 'i , f / i • < I >' ! ' 
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Queen, who had first piescn’^ed him fiom an in- 
famous death, and aftei wards distinguished him 
by herfavoui, and supported him by her chanty. 
Tlie charge, as it was open and confident, was 
likewise by good fortune very particulai. The 
place of the transaction was mentioned, and the 
whole series of the iioter’s conduct related. This 
exactness made Mr Savage’s vindication easy ; 
for he never had in his life seen the place which 
was declared to be the scene of Ins wickedness, 
nor ever had been present in any town when its 
representatives were chosen. This answer he 
therefore made haste to publish, with all the cir- 
cumstances necessary to make it ci edible, and 
very reasonably demanded, that the accusation 
should be retracted in the same paper, that he 
might no longer suffer the imputation of sedition 
and ingratitude This demand was likewise 
pressed by him in a private letter to the authour 
of the paper, who, either trusting to the pro- 
tection of those whose defence he had undei- 
taken, or having entertamed some personal malice 
against Mr. Savage, or fearing lest, by retracting 
so confident an assertion, he should impair the 
credit of his paper, refused to give him that satis- 
faction 

Mr. Savage therefoie thought it necessary, to 
Ins own vindication, to prosecute him in the King’s 
Bench ; but as he did not find any ill effects from 
the accusation, having sufficiently cleared lus in- 
nocence, he thought any farther procedure would 
have the appearance of revenge , and therefore 
willingly dropped it. 

VOI .II. \A 
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He saw soon aftei wards a process commenced 
in tlic same court against liimself, on an informa- 
tion in which he was accused of writing and pub- 
lishing an obscene pamphlet. 

It vas always Mr. Sax age’s desire to be di- 
stinguished*, and, when any controversy became 
popular, he never wanted some reason for eni 
gaging m it vith great ardour, and appeanng at 
the head of the party which he had chosen. As 
lie was never celebiatcd foi his prudence, he had 
no sooner taken Ins side, and informed himself 
of the chief topicks of the dispute, than he took 
all oppoitunities of asserting and propagating his 
piinciples, without much regard to his own inte-i 
rest, or any other visible design than that of draw- 
ing upon himself the attention of mankind/ 

The dis])iite between the Bishop of London hnd 
the chancellor is well known to have been fot 
some time the chief topick of political conversa- 
tion 5 and theiefoie Mr. Savage, m pursuance of 
his character, endeavoured to become conspicuous 
among the controvertists with which every coffee- 
house was filled on that occasion. ■ He, was an 
indefatigable opposer of all the claims of ecclesi- 
astical power, though he did not know on what 
they were founded ; and was therefore no friend 
to the Bishop of London. But he had another 
reason for appearing as a warm advocate for 
Dr. Bundle j foi he was the friend of Mr Foster 
and Mr. Thomson, who were the friends of Mr. 
Savage. 

Thus remote was his interest in the question, 
which, however, as he imagined, concerned him 
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and dispute, but necessary likewise to ^\Tite upon 
It. 

He therefore engaged witli gicat ardour m a 
new poem, called by him, The Progress of a 
Divine ; in ^\hlch he conducts a profligate pnest, 
by all the gradations of wickedness, from a poor 
curacy in the country to the highest preferments 
of the Church; and describes, -with that humoui 
which was natural to him, and that knowledge 
which Mas extended to all the diversities of human 
life, his behaiiour in every station; and insinu- 
ates, tliat this priest, thus accomplished, found at 
last a patron in the Bishop of London. 

'\Anicn he was asked, by one of his friends, on 
what pretence he could charge tlic bishop vuLli 
such an action ; he had no more to say than that he 
had only inverted the accusation ; and that he 
thought' It reasonable to believe, that he w'ho ob- 
structed the rise of a good man without reason, 
would forbad reasons promote the exaltation of a 
villain. 

The clergy were universally provoked by this 
satire ; and Savage, who, as w%as his constant 
practice, had set his name to his performance, 
was censured m Tlie AVeekly Miscellany*- with"' 
seventy, which he did not seem inclined to for- 
get. 

• A abort satire was likc\nsc published in the same paper, in 
winch were the following lines 

II 1 

"For cruel murder doom’d to henipcu death, 

Sungc, 1)\ rn 3 ’nl grace, prolong’d his hrentli 

A \ 2 


1 
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- Blit return of invective was not tlioiiglit a suf- 
ficient punishment. The Court of Kinjs Bench 

Well might you tliinlv he spent Ins future years 
In pnjerj and fasting, and repentant tears 
— T3ut, (5 rain hojie tlie tnil} Sasage cries, 

“ Priests, and llicir slansh doctrines, T despise 
Sli ill I 

^\ho, l)\ frce-tlunking to free action fired 
In midnight hraiils a deathless name ar<]iiircd, 

Non stoop to learn of ecclesiastic men ? — 

— No, arm'd inth rlijmc, at priests I'll take mj aim. 
Though prudence bids me murder hut their fame 

“ WeeJdj Misrcllans 

All ansircr iras puhltshcd in " The Gcnfleman’s Magazine,'* 
svritten in an unkmnui hand, from which thefollnuing lines are 
selected 

i 

I “ Transform'd by thoughtless rage, and midnight wine, 
From malice free, and jmsh d without design , 

In cijual branl if Savage lunged a thrust. 

And brought llic vouth a victim to the dust, 

So strong the hand of accident ajipcars. 

The rosal hand from guilt and vengeance clears 
Instead of wasting “ all tliy future ycai-s, 

“ Savage, in prayer and vain repentant tears,’* 

Exert thy pen to mend a vicious age, 

To curb tbe pnest, and sink his liigli-diurch rage , 

To shown hat frauds the holy icstments lude, 

The nests of av'ncc, lust, and pedant pride 
Then change the scene, let merit brightl} shine, 

And round the patnot twist the wreath divine , 

The lieavcnlv guide deliver down to fame , 

In well-timed lays transmit a Foster s name , 

Toudi cv’rs passion svith harmonious art. 

Exalt the genius, and correct the heart 
Thus future times shall rojal grace extol , 

Thus polish'd lines thy jiresent fame enrOl 
• But grant 
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was therefore moved against him; and he vas 
obliged to return an answer to a charge of ob- 
scenity. It was urged, in his defence, that ob- 
scenity was criminal when it was intended to 
promote the practice of idee; but that ^Ir. Saiage 
had only introduced obscene ideas, with the liew 
of exposing them to detestation, and of amending 
the age by showing the deformity of wickedness. 
This plea was admitted; and Sir Philip Yorke, 
who then presided in that court, dismissed the 
information, with encomiums upon the purity and 
excellence of Mr. Savage’s ivntings. The prose- 
cution, however, answered in some measure the 
purpose of those b}' whom it was set on foot ; for 
hlr. Savage was so far intimidated by it, that, 
when the edition of his poem was sold, he did not 
venture to reprmt it ; so that it was in a short 
time forgotten, or forgotten by all but those whom 
it offended. 

It is said that some endeavours were used to 
incense the Queen against him : but he found ad- 
vocates to obviate at least part of their effect ; for, 
though he was never advanced, he still continued 
to receive his pension. 

This poem drew more infamy upon him than 
any incident of his life ; and, as his conduct can- 
not be vindicated, it is proper to secure his me- 
morj" from reproach, by informing those whom he 

ilaliaously that Sarage plunged the steel. 

And made the youth its shming vengeanoe feel : 

My soul abhors the act, the man detests. 

But more the bigotry of priestly breasts " 

Gentleman s Magazine, May, irdS. 
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made hib enemies, tliat he never intended to re- 
peat the pi evocation ; and tliat, tliough whenever 
he thought he had any reason to complain of the 
clergy, he used to threaten them with a neiv 
edition of The Progress of a Divine, it was Ins 
calm and settled resolution to suppress it for e\ er. 

He once intended to have made a better repa- 
ration for the folly or injustice \\ith winch he 
might be charged, by wnting anotlierpoem, called 
The Progress of a Free-thmker, whom he in- 
tended to lead through all the stages of vice and 
folly, to convert him from virtue to wickedness, 
and from religion to infidelity, by all the modish 
soplustry used for that purpose j and at last to 
dismiss liim by his owm hand into the other w'orld. 

That he did not execute this design is a real 
loss to mankind ; for he w^as too well acquainted 
with all the scenes of debauchery to have failed m 
Ills lepresentations of them, and too zealous foi 
virtue not to have represented them in such a 
manner as should expose them either to ridicule 
or detestation. 

But this plan was like others, formed and laid 
aside, till the vigour of Ins imagination was spent, 
and the effervescence of invention had subsided; 
Imt soon gave way to some otlier design, which 
pleased by its novelty for a wdiile, and then was 
neglected like the former . 

He W'as still m his usual exigencies, having no 
certain support but the pension allowed him b}*^ 
the Queen, which, though it might have kept an 
exact economist from want, was very far from 
being sufficient foi Mr Saiage, who had never 
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been accustomed to dismiss any of his appetites 
without the gratification which they sohcited,, and 
whom nothing but w^ant of money withheld from 
partaking of ever}’^ pleasure that fell within his view. 

His conduct with regard to his pension was 
very particular. No sooner had he changed the 
bill than he vanished from the sight of all his 
acquaintance, and lay for some time out of the 
reach of all the inquiries that friendship or cu- 
riosity could make after him. At length he 
appeared again penniless as before, but never 
informed even those whom he seemed to regard 
most w’here he had been; nor was his retreat ever 
discovered. 

This was his constant practice dunng the whole 
tune that he received the pension from the Queen : 
he regularly disappeared and returned. He, in- 
deed, afiirmed 'that he retired to study, and that 
the money supported him in sohtude for many 
months ; but his friends declared, that the short 
time in which it was spent sufliciently confuted 
his own account of his conduct. 

His politeness and his wit stdl raised him friends, 
who were desirous of setting him at length free 
from that indigence by w'hich he had been hitherto 
oppressed ; and therefore solicited Sir Robert 
Walpole in his favour with so much earnestness, 
that they obtained a promise of the next place 
that, should become vacant, not exceeding two 
hundred pounds a year. This promise was made 
with an uncommon declaration, " that it was not 
the promise of a minister to a petitioner, but of a 
friend to his friend.’’ 
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‘Mil ‘Sai’age'now 'bdnclilded himself 'set at ease 
for ever, “and, afe he observ’^es in a poem written oh' 
that inbidenf bf his life, tiusted and was trilsted^ 
but soon found that his confidence was ill-CTOuhded, 
and this friendly prbmise wa's not inviolable. He 
spent along time in solicitations, a"nd’ at'kst de- 
spaired and' desisted.' ' '•* ; 

He did not indeed deny that he hdd given, the 
ministei some reason to believe that; he should'not 
stiengthen his owii interest by advancing him, for 
he had taken care to distinguish himself in’cofiee- 
houses' as an advocate for the ministry of the* last 
yeais'of Queen Anne, and was always ready to 
justify the conducf, and exalt tlie 'character, of 
Loid Bolingbroke, whom' he mentions with great 
legard in an Epistle upon Authours, which heiViote 
about that time, but was too wise to publish’, and 
of which only some fragnients have appeared, in- 
serted by him in the Magazine after his retire- 
ment. 

To despair was not, Iiowevei, the characiei of 
Savage ; when one patronage failed, he had re- 
course to another. The Prince was now' extremely 
popular, and had very libeially rewarded the me- 
nt of some writers whom Mr. Savage did not 
think superiour to himself, and therefore he le- 
solved to address a poem to him. 

For this purpose he made clioice of a subject 
which could legaid only persoris of the highest 
rank and greatest affluence, and W'hich was there- 
fore proper for a poem intended to procure the 
pationage of a prince; and having retired for some 
time to Richmond, that he might piosecute Ins 
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i» full trai\(|«ilht \, without tlie temptations 
of pleasure, or the sohcitatjons of creditors, hy 
Nslvich his meditations were in equal danger of 
being disconcerted, he produced a poem On Pub- 
lich Spmt, with regard to Puhhck Works. 

The plan of this poem is aery c\tcnsi\c, and 
rompnscs a multitude of topicks, each of which 
might furnish matter suiheient for a long per- 
formance, and of winch some have already cm- 
plo}ed more eminent writers; hut as he was per- 
haps not fully acquainted with the whole extent 
of his own design, and was wnting to obtain a 
supply of w ants too pressing to admit of long or 
accurate inquiries, he parses negligently o\er 
tinny puhhck works, which, cten in lus own opi- 
nion, deserved to he more elaborately treated. 

But, llioiigh he ma% sometimes disappoint his 
reader b) transient touches upon tlicse subjects, 
winch base often been considered, and therefore 
naturally raise e.xpectations, lie must be allowed 
amply to compensate his omissions, by expatiating, 
in the conclusion of his work, upon a kind of 
beneficence not set celebrated by any eminent 
poet, though it now appears more susceptible of 
cmhcllishmentb, more adapted to exalt the ideas, 
and aflect the passions, than manj of those which 
ha\c hitherto been thought most wortliy of the 
ornament of \ erse. The settlement of colonies in 
uninhabited countries, the estabUshment of those 
in securit}, whose misfortunes have made their 
own country no longer pleasing or safe, the ac- 
quisition of property w ithout injury to any, the 
appropriation of the w’asle and luxuriant bounties 
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of nature, and the cnjojunent of those gifts which 
Heaven has scattered upon regions uncultivated 
and unoccupied, cannot be considered without 
giving rise to a great number of pleasing ideas, 
and bewildeiing the imagination in delightful 
prospects 5 and, therefore, whatever speculations 
they may produce in those who have confined 
themselves to political studies, naturally fixed the 
attention, and excited the applause, of a poet. 
The politician, when he considers men driven into 
other countnes for shelter, and obliged to retire 
to forests and deserts, and pass their lives, and fix 
their posterity, in the remotest comers of ^tlle 
world, to avoid those hardships which they suffer 
or fear in their native place, may very properly 
inquire, why the legislature does not provide a 
remedy for these misenes, rather than encourage 
an escape from them. He may conclude that the 
flight of every honest man is a loss to tlie com- 
mumty ; that those who are unhappy without 
guilt ought to be reheved j and the life, which is 
overburthened by accidental , calamities, set at 
ease by the care of the publick, and that tliose, 
who have by misconduct forfeited their claim to 
favour, ought rather to be made usefiil ,to the 
society which they have injured, than be driven 
from it. But the poet is employed m a more 
pleasing undertaking than that of proposing laws’ 
which, however just or expedient, will never be 
made, or endeavouring to reduce to rational 
schemes of government societies which were 
foimed by chance, and are conducted by the 
private passions of those who preside in tliem. 
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He guides tlie unliappy fugitive, from want' dud 
persecution, to plenty,' c^uiet, and security, and 
seats him in scenes of peaceful sohtude, and un- 
disturbed repose. 

Savage has not forgotten, amidst the 'pleasing 
sentiments which this prospect of retirement 
suggested to him, to censure those crimes which 
have been generally committed by the discoverers 
of new regions, and to expose the enormous 
wickedness of making war upon barbarous nations 
because they cannot resist, and of invading coun- 
tries because they are fruitful j > of extending 
navigation only to propagate vice, and of visiting 
distant lands only to lay them waste. He has 
asserted the natural equality of mankind, and 
endeavoured to suppress that pride which inchnes 
men to imagine that right is the consequence of 
power. ' ' 

'His description of the various miseries wluch 
force 'men to seek for refuge in distant countries, 
affords another instance of his proficiency in the 
important and extensive study of human life; 
and the tenderness with ‘which he recounts them, 
another proof of his humanity and benevolence. 

It is observable that the close of this poem dis- 
covers a change which' expenence had made in 
Mr.‘ Savage’s opinions. In a poem written by 
him in his ' youth, and ‘ published in his Mis- 
cellanies, he declares his contempt of the con- 
tracted \uews and narrow prospects of tlie middle 
state of life, and declares his resolution either to 
tower hke the cedar, or be trampled like the 
shrub, but in this poem, though tiddressed to a 
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prince, he mentions this state of life as comprising 
those who oiiglit most to attract leward, those 
■v\ho merit most the confidence of power^ and the 
familiarity of greatness , and, accidentally men- 
tioning this passage to one of his friends, declared, 
tliat 111 his opinion all the nrtuc of mankind was 
compichended in that state. 

111 desciibiug villas and gardens, 'he did not 
omit to condemn that absuid custom vliich pre- 
vails among the English, of permitting servants 
to leceive money fiom strangcis for the ‘enter- 
tainment that they receive^ and therefore inserted 
in his poem these lines : 

But \rlmt the flou 'ring pride of gardens rare, 
lion ever royal, or hou c\ or fair. 

If gates, which to excess should still girc\ray. 

Ope but, like Peter’s paradise, for pay, 

I f pcripiisitcd A arlets frequent stand, 

And each new walk must a new tax dennand , 

"WTiat foreign eye but with contempt surreys ? 

What Muse shall from oblinon snatdi their praise ? 

But before the publication of his performance 
he lecollected, that the Queen allowed her gar- 
den and cave at Richmond to be sliown ' for 
moneys and that she so openly countenanced the 
practice, that she had bestoved the privilege of 
showing them as a place of profit on a man, whose 
meiit she valued herself upon rewarding, though 
she gave him only the liberty of disgracmg, his 
country 

He therefore thought, with moie piudence than 
was often excited by him, that the publication of 
these lines might be officiously repiesented as an 



insult upon the Queen, to whom he owed his life 
and his subsistence, and that the propriety of his 
observation would be no security against the cen- 
sures which the unseasonableness of it might draw 
upon him ; he tliercfoi^ suppressed the passage in 
the first edition, but aftei the Queen’s deatli 
thought the same Caution no longer necessai}", 
andiestoied it to thepropei place. 

The poem was, therefore, published without 
any political faults, and inscnbed to the Prince , 
but ]\Ir Savage, having no fiiend upon whom he 
could prevail to present it to him, had no othci 
method of atti actum his obseivation than the 
publication offreqiientadveitisements, and theic- 
fore received no rewaid flora his patron, liowever 
geneious on other occasions 

This disappointment he never mentioned with- 
out indignation, being by some means or othei 
confident that the Prince was not ignorant of his 
address to him; and insinuated, that if any ad- 
vances in popularity could have been made by 
distinguishing him,' he had not wiitten i\ithout 
notice, or without reward. 

He was once inclined to ha\e presented his 
poem in person, and sent to the printer for a copy 
with that design ; but either-his opinion changed, 
or his resolution deserted him, and he continued to 
resent neglect without attempting to force him- 
self into regard > 

Nor was the publlck much more favourable than 
his patron , for only seventy-two weie sold, though 
the perfoimance was much commended by some 
whose judgment m that kind of writing is ge- 
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nerally allowed. But Savage Oasily^ reconbiled 
himself to mankind without imputing any defect 
to his work, by observing that his poem was un- 
luckily published two days after the prorogation 
of the parliament, and by consequence at a time 
when all those who could be expected to regard it 
were in the hurry of preparing for their departure, 
or engaged m taking leave of othOrs upon their 
dismission fiom publick affairs. 

It must be however allowed, in justificatiori of 
the pubhck, that this performance is not the most 
excellent of Mr. Savage’s works j and that, though 
it cannot be denied to contain many striking sen- 
timents, majestick lines, and just observations, it 
is in geneial not sufficiently polished m the lan- 
guage, or enlivened in the imagery, or digested 
in the plan. ' 

Thus his poem contributed nothing to the al- 
leviation of his poverty, which was such as very 
few could have supported with equal patience f 
but to which, it must likewise be confessed, that 
few would have been exposed who received punc- 
tually fifty pounds a year j a salary which, though' 
by no means equal to the demands "of vanity and 
luxury, is yet found sufficient to support faraihbs 
above want, and was undoubtedly more thaii the 
necessities of life require. 

But no sooner had he received his pension, than 
he withdrew to his darling privacy, from whichfhe 
returned in a shoi t tune to his former distress,* and 
foi some pai t of the year genei ally lived by chancel ' 
eating only when he was invited to the tables' of 
his acquaintances, from which the meanness of 
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his dress often excluded him, when the pohteness 
and jVanety of his conversation would have been 
thought a sufficient recompense for his enter- 
tainment. 

He lodged as much by accident as he dined, 
and passed the night sometimes in mean houses 
which are set open at night to any casual wan- 
derers, sometimes in cellars, among the not and 
filth of the meanest and most profligate of the 
rabble 9 and sometimes, w'hen he had not money 
to support even the expenses of these receptacles, 
walked about the streets tdl he was weary, and lay 
down in the summer upon the bulk, or in the 
winter, with his associates in poverty, among the 
ashes of a glass-house 

5 In this manner were passed those days and 
those nights which nature had enabled him to 
have employed m elevated speculations, useful 
studies, or pleasing conversation. On a bulk, m 
a cellar, or m a glass-house, among thieves and 
beggars, was to be found the authour of The Wan- 
derer, the man of exalted sentiments, extensive 
views, and curious observations j the man whose 
remarks on hfe might have assisted the statesman* 
whose ideas of virtue might have enhghtened the 
moralist, whose eloquence might have influenced 
"senates, and whose delicacy might have polished 
courts. 

.It'cannot but be imagined that such necessities 
might sometimes force him upon disreputable prac- 
tices ; t and it is probable that these lines in The 
Wanderer were occasioned by his reflections on 
his own conduct : 
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Tlifiugli niispry lend-, to liaiminecs, and trulb. 

Unequal to llic load tin-, languid youtli, 

(O, let none censure, if, untried !»} grief. 

If, nniidst nroe, iintcinpted b) iclief). 

He ctoop’d rcluLtnnt to lo\r arts of slianic, 

Wlucli tbcuj cn’n then, lie scorn’d, and blush'd to name 


Wliocvei was acquainted witli him was certain 
to be solicited for small sums, which tlie frequenc} 
of the request made m time considerable j and he 
was therefore quickly shunned by those who were 
become familiar enough to be trusted with his ne- 
cessities , but his rambling manner of life, and 
constant appeal ance at houses of publick resort, 
always procured him a new succession of fnends, 
■\\ hose kindness had not been exhausted by repeated 
lequests ; so that he was seldom absolutely with- 
out resources, but had m liis utmost exigencies this 
comfort, that he always imagined himself sure of 
speedy lelief. 

It was obseived, that he always asked favours of 
this kind without the least submission or apparent 
consciousness of dependence, and that he did not 
seem to look upon a compliance with his lequest as 
an obligation that deseived any extraordinary ac- 
knowledgments , hut a refusal was resented by him 
as an affront, or complained of as an injury ; nor 
did he readily reconcile himself to those who either 
denied to lend, or gave him afterwards any intima- 
tion that they expected to be repaid 

He was sometimes so far compassionated by those 
who knew both his merit and distresses, that they 
1 eceived him into their families, but they soon dis- 
covered hinf to be a very incommodious inmate ; 
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for, Ijchig ll\va^s Accustomeil loan irregular man- 
nei of life, ho could not coniine himself to any 
stated honre, or pay any regard to the lules of a 
family, but would prolong his conversation till 
midnight, without considering that business might 
require Ins friends application in the morning, 
and, when he had persuaded Inmself to retiie to 
bed, wa-,not, without equal difiicult}, called up to 
dinner it was therefore imjiossiblc topa> him any 
di'^lmclton without the entire subiersion of all 
(Ccononu, a kind of establishment which, wdicrc- 
c\or he w'ent, he nlwav^ appeared amlntious to 
o\ erthrow . 

It imisl, thcrefoic, he acknowledged, m jiistifica- 
tio’i of mankind, that it was notalwaxs h}' the neg- 
ligence or coldness of Ins friends that Saiage was 
distressed, but because it was in realit} iciy diffi- 
cult to presen c him long in a state of ease To 
supph him with monc^ was a hopeless attempt, 
foi no sooner did he see himself mastci of a sum 
suflicicntto ‘?ct him fice from care fora day, than 
he became profuse and Ju\ui ions. When once he 
had entered a (a\ ern, or engaged in a scheme of 
pleasure, ho nc\ ericln ed till want of money obliged 
him to some new expedient 11 he was entertained 
in a family, nothing was any longei to be regaided 
there but amusements and jollity; wherever Sa- 
\age entered, he immediately expected that order 
and business should lly before him, that all should 
thenceforward be left to hazard, and that no dull 
pnhciple of domcstick management should be op- 
pdsed to lus inclination, or intrude tipon Jnsgaiet) . 

• ‘'HisUistresseb, how^eiei afflictive, iieVcr dejected 
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him ; m his lowest state he wanted not spirit to as- 
sert the natural dignity of wit, and was always ready 
to repress that insolence which the supenority of 
fortune incited, and to trample on that reputation 
which rose upon any other basis than that of merit* 
he nevei admitted any gross familiarities, or sub- 
mitted to be treated otheiwise than as an equal. 
Once, when he was without lodging, meat, oi 
clothes, one of his fiiends, a man indeed not re- 
markable foi moderation in his prosperity, left a 
message, that he desiied to see him about nine in 
the moi ning. Savage knew that his intention was 
to assist him, but was very much disgusted that 
he should presume to prescribe the lioui of his 
attendance, and, I believe, lefiised to visit him, 
and rejected his kindness. 

The same invincible tcmpei, whether fiimness 
01 obstinacy, appeared in his conduct to the Lord 
Tyrconnel, fiom whom he lery fiequcntly de- 
manded, that the allowance which was once paid 
him should be restored, but with whom he never 
appealed to enteitain for a moment the thought of 
soliciting a reconciliation, and whom he treated at 
once with all the haughtiness of supeiionty, and 
all the bitteiness of lesentment He wrote to 
lum, not m a style of supplication or respect, but 
of reproach, menace, and contempt , and, appeared 
determined, if he evei legamed his- allowance, to 
hold it only by the light of conquest. 

As many more can discover that a man is richer 
than that he is wiser than themselves, supeiionty 
of understanding is not so leadily acknowledged 
as that of fortune , nor is that haughtiness, which 
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ttie ctmsciottcnc'.s of'qreat nbihtics incite-*, home 

with the same m]»mi‘^'*!on ns tlic l> ranin ofafilu- 

• « 

once, and tJiorototc ASa\ngc, by asserting his 
claim to deference and rcganl, and by treating 
t]iO'*e with contempt, whom better torlune ani- 
niatotl to rebel against him, did not fad to raise a 
great number ofenemics in the didercnt classes of 
mankind Tliose who thought themsehes raised 
abo\o him bv the adaaiUaircs of nches, hated him 
because thet found no protection from the petu- 
lance of his wit Tiiosc wlio were esteemed for 
their writ ing*. fe ircd him ‘s -i cnlick, and maligned 
liitn as a rnnl.and almo*^t all the smaller wits were 
his professed cuemie" 

Among ihc'C Mr, Midler so f ir indulged Ins re- 
sentment as to introduce him in a farce, and direct 
him to be personated on the stage, in a dress like 
tint which he then worej a mean insult, which 
only iusimialed that S i\age had but one coat, and 
which was therelbre despised by him ratlier than 
ro^cnted ; for, though he wrote a lampoon against 
Miller, he nc\cr printed it- and as no other per- 
son ouglit to prosecute that revenge from which 
the person who was injured desisted, I shall not 
jirc'^ene what Mr. Saaage suppressed; of winch 
the publication would indeed ha\e been a punish- 
ment too se\ ere for so impotent an assault. 

The great hardships of poaerty were to Sa\ age 
not the want of lodging or food, but the neglect 
and contempt which it drew upon him He com- 
plained that, as lu's affairs grew desperate, lie found 
liis reputation for capacity Visiblj decline; that 
his opinion in questions of criticism was no longer 

B B 2 
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regarded when Ins coat was out of fashion, and 
that those who, in tiie inteival of his prosperity, 
w'erealways encouraging him to great undertakings 
by encomiums on his genius and assurances of 
success, now received any mention of his designs 
with coldness, thought that the subjects on which 
he proposed to iviite ivere veiy difficult, and were 
leady to infoim him, that the event of a poem was 
unceitain, that an authoui ought to employ much 
time in the considciation of his plan, and not pre- 
sume to sit down to wiite in consequence of a few 
cuisoiy ideas, and a supeificial knowledge j diffi- 
culties weie staited on all sides, and he was no 
longei qualified foi any peiformance but “The 
Volunteei Lain eat ” 

Yet even this kind of contempt iievei depressed 
him, foi he always pieseivcda steady confidence 
in his own capacity, and believed nothing above 
his leach which he should at any time earnestly 
endeavour to attain He foiiiied schemes of the 
same kind with regard to knowledge and to for- 
tune, and flatteied himself ivith advances to be 
made in science, as with riches, to be enjoyed m 
some distant period of his life Foi the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge he was indeed much better 
qualified than foi that of iiches , foi he was natu- 
rally inquisitive, and desirous of the conversation 
of those fiom whom any infoimation was to be ob- 
tained, but by no means solicitous to impiove 
those opportunities that were sometimes oficred of 
raising his fortune, and he vas icmaikably re- 
tentive of Ins ideas. Which, vhen once ho was in 
possession of them, larelj lorsook him, a qua- 
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lity vhicli could never be communicated to Ins 
money. 

T\TiiIe he was thus wearing out his life in ex- 
pectation that the Queen would some time recol- 
lect her promise, he had recourse ti^ the usual 
practice of writers, and publislied proposals for 
printmg lus works by subscription, to which he 
was encouraged by the success of many who had 
not a bettei right to the favour of the pubhckj 
but, whatei er was the reason, he did not find the 
world equally inclined to favour him , and he ob- 
served, ivith some discontent, that, though he 
ofiered Ins works at half a gnmea, he was able to 
procure but a small number in companson with 
those who subscribed twice as much to Duck 

Noi was it vnthout indignation that he saw his 
proposals neglected by the Queen, who patronised 
Mr. Duck’s with uncommon ardour, and incited 
a competition, among those who attended the 
court, ^Vho should most promote his interest, and 
who should first offer a subscnption. This was a 
distinction to which Mr Savage made no scruple 
of asserting, that his birth, his misfortunes, and 
his genius, gave a fairer title, than could be pleaded 
by him on whdra it was conferred 

Savage’s applications were, however, not uni- 
versally unsuccessful , for some of tlie nobility 
countenanced his design, encouraged lus piopo- 
sals, and subscribed with great liberahty. He re- 
lated of the Duke of Chandos particularly, that, 
upon recehdng his proposals, he sent him ten 
gmneas 

But the money which his subscriptions affbrded 
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liim was not less volatile than that which lie re- 
ceived fiom his other schemes; whenever a sub- 
scription was paid him, he went to atavein; and, 
as money so collected is necessarily received in 
small suras, he never was able to send his poems 
to the press, but for many yeais contmued his so- 
licitation, and squandered whatever he obtained. 

The project of pnnting his woiks was frequently 
revived , and, as his pioposals grew obsolete, new 
ones were printed with fresher dates. To form ^ 
schemes for the pubhcation was one of his favour- 
ite amusements, nor was he ever more at ease 
than when, with any friend who readily fell-m 
with his schemes, he was adjusting the print, 
forming the advertisements, and legulating the 
dispersion of his new edition, which he really in- 
tended some time to publish, and which, as long 
as experience had shown him the impossibibty of 
printing the volume together, he at last deter- 
mined to divide into weekly oi monthly numbers, 
that the profits of the first might supply the ex- 
penses of the next. 

Thus he spent his time m mean expedients and 
tormenting suspense, living for the greatest pait 
in fear of prosecutions from his creditors, and con- 
sequently skulking m obscure parts of the town, 
of which he was no stranger to the remotest cor- 
ners. But w'heiever he came, his address secured 
him friends, wdiom his necessities soon alienated , 
so that he had, perhaps, a more numerous ac- 
quaintance than any man ever before attained, 
there being scarcely any person eminent on any 
account to wdiom he was not known, or wdiosc cha- 
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racter lie was not in some degree able to deli- 
neate. 

To the acquisition of this extensive acquaint- 
ance every circumstance of his life contributed. 
He excelled in the arts of conversation, and there- 
fore willingly practised them He had seldom any 
home, or even a lodgmg in which he could be pri- 
vate; and therefore was dnven into pubhck- 
houses for the common conveniences of life and 
supports of nature He was always ready to com- 
ply with every invitation, ha^nng no employment 
to withhold him, and often no money to provide 
for himself ; and by dining with one company, he 
never failed of obtainmg an introduction into an- 
other. 

Thus dissipated was his life, and thus casual his 
subsistence; yet did not the distraction of his 
views hinder him from reflection, nor the uncer- 
tainty of his condition depress his gaiety When 
he had wandered about without any fortunate ad- 
venture by which he was led into a tavern, he 
sometimes retired into the fields, and was able to 
employ his mind in study, to amuse it with pleasing 
imaginations, and seldom appeared to be melan- 
choly, but when some sudden misfortune had just 
fallen upon him, and even then in a few moments 
he would disentangle himself from his perplexity, 
adopt the subject of conversation, and apply his 
mind wholly to the objects that others presented 
to it 

This life, unhappy as it may be already ima- 
gined, was yet imbittered, in I7SS, with new cala- 
mities. The death of the Queen deprii ed him of 
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all the piospects of preferment with which he so 
long entei tamed his imagination , and, as .Sir Ho- 
■belt Walpole had befoie given him reason to believe 
that be never intended the peifoimance of Ins iiio- 
inise, he was now abandoned again to fortune.' 

He Was, hovvevei,at that time supported by a 
fiiend, and as it was not his custom to look out 
foi distant calamities, ortofeelany othci pain than 
that which forced itself upon his senses, he was 
•not much afflicted at his loss, and perhaps coni- 
loited himself that his pension would be now con- 
tinued without the annual tribute of a panegyiick. 

- Another expectation contributed likewise to 
support him, he had taken a lesolution to wiite 
a second tragedy upon the stoiy of Sn Thomas 
Oveibury, in which he pieseivcd a few lines of his 
formei play, but made a total alteration of the 
plan, added new incidents, and introduced new 
characters, so that it was a new tragedy, not a 
revival of the former 

Many of his fnends blamed himfoi not making 
choice of another subject, but, in vindication of 
himself, he asserted, that it was not easy to find a 
better , and that he thought it his inteiest to ex- 
tinguish the memory of the first tragedy, which he 
could only do by writing one less defective upon 
the same story ; by which he should entirely de- 
feat the artifice of the booksellers, who, after the 
death of any authour of reputation, arc always in- 
dustrious to swell Ins works, by umtmg his vorst 
productions with his best 

In the execution of this scheme, however, he 
proceeded but slowly, and probably only employed 
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liimself upon it when he could find no other amuses 
ment; hut he pleased himself with counting the 
profits, and perhaps imagined, that the theatrical 
reputation which he was about to acquire, would 
be equivalent to all that he had lost by the death 
of his patroness. 

- He did not, in confidence of his approachmg 
riches, neglect the measures proper to secure the 
continuance of his pension, though some of his fa- 
vourers thought him culpable for omitting to write 
on hei death , but on her birth-day next year, he 
gave a proof of the solidity of his judgment, and 
the power of liis genius He knew that the track 
of elegy had been so long beaten, that it was im- 
possible to travel m it vuthout tieading m the 
footsteps of those who had gone before him , and 
that therefore it was necessary, that he might di- 
stinguish himself from the herd of encomiasts, to 
find out some new walk of funeral paiiegjwick. 

This difficult task he performed in such a man- 
ner, that his poem may be justly ranked among 
the best pieces that the death of princes has pro- 
duced By transferring the mention of her death 
to her biith-day, he has formed a happy combina- 
tion of topicks, which any other man would have 
thought it very difficult to connect in one view, 
but which he has united m such a manner, that 
the relation between them appears natural; and it 
may be justly said, that what no other man would 
have thouglit on, it now appears scarcely possible 
for any man to miss 

The beauty of this peculiar combination of 
images is so masterly, that it is sufficient to set this 
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Wliatevei was tlie cnme of which he was ac- 
cused or suspected, and whatever influence was 
employed against him, he received soon after an 
account tliat took from him all hopes of regaining 
Ins pension ; and he had now no prospect of sub- 
sistence but from his play, and he knew no way of 
living for the time required to finish it. 

So peculiar were the misfortunes of this man, 
depiivcd of an estate and title by a particular law, 
exposed and abandoned by a mother, defrauded 
by a mother of a fortune which his father had 
allotted him, he entered the world without a 
friend , and though his abilities forced themselves 
into esteem and reputation, he was never able to 
obtain any leal advantage, and whatever pi ospects 
aiose, were always intercepted as he began to ap- 
pioach them. The King’s intentions in his favour 
were frustrated; his dedication to the prince, 
whose generosity on eveiy other occasion was 
eminent, procured him no rew^ard , Sir Robert 
Walpole, who valued himself upon keeping his 
promise to others, broke it to him rvithout regiet; 
and the bounty of the Queen was, after her death, 
wuthdrawm from him, and from him only. 

Such were his misfortunes, which yet he bore, 
not only with decency, but with cheerfulness; 
nor was his gaiety clouded even by his last dis- 
appointments, though he was in a short time re- 
duced to the lowest degree of distress, and often 
wanted both lodging and food At this time 
he gave another instance of the insui mountable 
obstinacy of his spirit his clothes w^eie worn 
out; and he received notice, that at a coffee- 
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time, that he might prepare his play for the stage, 
and his other works for the press, and then to 
return to London to exhibit his tragedy, and live 
upon the profits of Ins o-vra labour. 

^nth regard to his works, he proposed very 
great improvements, which would have required 
much time, or great application, and, when he 
had finished them, he designed to do justice to 
his siibscnbers, by publishing them according to 
his proposals. 

As he lAas ready to entertain himself with future 
pleasures, he had planned out a scheme of life for 
the country, of which he had no knowledge but 
from pastorals and songs He imagined that he 
should be transported to scenes of floweiyfehcity, 
hke those which one poet has reflected to another; 
and had projected a perpetual round of innocent 
pleasures, of which he suspected no interruption 
from pride, or ignorance, or brutality. 

^ith these expectations he was so enchanted, 
that wiien he was once gently reproached by a 
fnend for submitting to lii e upon a subscription, 
and adMsed rather by a resolute exertion of his 
abilities to support liimself, he could not bear to 
debar himself from the happiness which was to be 
found in the calm of a cottage, or lose the oppor- 
tunit} of listening, without intermission, to the 
melodv of the nightingale, which he believed was 
to be heard from eveiy bramble, and which he did 
not fail to mention as a i ery important part of the 
happiness of a country life. 

TiTiile this scheme was ripening, his friends di- 
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icctcd him to take a lodging in the hbeities of the 
Fieet/that he might be secure from liis creditors, 
and sent him every Monday a guinea, which he 
commonly spent before the next morning, and 
trusted, after Ins usual manner, the remaining 
pait of the week to the bounty of foitune. 

He now began very sensibly to feel the miseries 
of dependence. Those by whom he was to be 
supported, began to prcsciibc to him with an air 
of authority, which he knew not how decently to 
resent, nor patiently to bear 5 and he soon dis- 
coveicd, fiom the conduct of most of his snb- 
sciibcis, that he was yet in the hands of “ litdc 
creatuies.’* 

Of the insolence that he was obliged to suflbr, 
he gave many instances, of whicli none appealed 
to laise Ins indignation to a grcatci height, than 
the method which was taken of fuinishing Inm 
with clothes. Instead of consulting him, and al- 
lowing lum to send a tailor Ins 01 ders foriilint 
they thought pioper to allow him, they pioposed 
to send foi a tailoi to take Ins incasiire, and then 
to consult liow they should equip him. 

Tins treatment was not very delicate, nor vms 
it such as Savage’s humanity would have sug- 
gested to him on a like occasion ; but it had 
scarcely dcscived mention, had it not, by affecting 
him m ail uncommon dcgiec, shown the jiecu- 
harity of his charactci. Upon hearing llic design 
that was foimcd, he came to the lodging of a 
friend with the most violent agonies of lagc , and, 
being asked what it could be that gave Inm such 
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distuibance, he replied with the utmost vehemence 
of indignation, “ That they had sent for a tailor to 
measui e him.” 

How the affair ended was never inquired, for 
fear of renewing his uneasiness. It is probable 
that, upon i ecollection, he submitted with a good 
grace to what he could not avoid, and that he dis- 
covered no resentment where he had no power. 

He was, however, not humbled to implicit and 
universal comphance ; for, when the gentleman, 
vho had first infoimed him of the design to sup- 
poi t him by a subscription, attempted to procure 
a reconciliation with the Lord Tyrconnel, he could 
by no means be prevaded upon to comply with the 
measures that were proposed 

A letter was written for him* to Sir William 
Lemon, to prevail upon him to interpose his good 
offices with Lord Tyrconnel, in wluch he sohcited 
Sii William’s assistance “ for a man who really 
needed it as much as any man could well do j” 
and infoi med him, that he was retiring “ for ever 
to a place where he should no more trouble lus 
relations, friends, or enemies ,” he confessed, that 
his passion had betrayed him to some conduct, 
with regal d to Lord Tyrconnel, for which he 
could not but heartdy ask his pardon , and as he 
imagined Lord Tyrconnel’s passion might be yet 
so high, that he would not “ receive a letter from 
him,” begged that Sir William would endeavour 
to soften him; and expressed his hopes that he 
would comply with this request, and that “ so 
* Bv Mr Pope 
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small a relation would not harden lus heart airainst 
him.” 

That anv mau should piesume to dictate a 
letter to him, a\as not icrj agreeable to hlr 
Sa\age; and theiefore he was, before he had 
opened it, not much inclined to approve it. But 
when he read it, he found it contained senti- 
ments entirely opposite to his own, and, as he 
asserted, to the truth j and theiefore, instead of 
copying it, WTote his fnend a letfei full of mascu- 
line resentment and warm expostulations. He 
very justly ohseivcd, that the style was too sup- 
plicatory, and the representation too abject, and 
that he ought at least to have made him complain 
with “the dninity of a "entlcman in distrcis.” 
He declared that he would not write the paia- 
graph in which he wa*; to ask Lord Tjreonncl’s 
pardon ; for, “ he despised his jiaidon, and there- 
foie could not heaitily, and would not hjpocnti- 
cally, ask it ” He lemarked that lus liicnd made 
a very unreasonable distinction between Inni'^clf 
and him, for, sa\s he, “ when }Ou mention men 
of high rank in jour own character," tliej are 
those little creatures whom we are iilcascd to 
call the Great but when } on addie-^s them “in 
mine," no ser\iht\ is '^ufticientU humble He 
then with propriety explained the ill consequences 
which nnaht be expected tioin such a lettci, 
which his relations would print in their own de- 
fence, and which would for c\ei be pioduccd ns a 
full answer to all that he should allege againM 
them , for he alw.us micndcd to publiMi minute 
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account of the treatment which he had received. 
It is to be remembered, to the honour of the 
gentleman by whom this letter was drawn up, 
that he jielded to Mr. Savage’s reasons, and 
agreed that it ought to be suppressed. 

- After many alterations and delays, a subscrip- 
tion was at length raised, which did not amount 
to fifty pounds a year, though twenty were paid 
by one gentleman*; such was the generosity of 
mankind, that what had been done b}’’ a player 
without sobcitation, could not now be effected.by 
application and interest ; and Savage had a great 
number to court and to obey for a pension less 
tlian that which Mrs. Oldfield paid him without 
exacting any servUities. 

Mr. Savage, however, was satisfied, and willing 
to retire, and was convinced that the allowance, 
though scanty, would be more than sufficient for 
lum, being now determined to commence a rigid 
economist, and to live according to the exact 
rules of frugality ; for nothing w^as in his opinion 
more contemptible than a man, who, when he 
knew his income, exceeded it ; and yet he con- 
fessed, that instances of such folly' were too com- 
mon, and lamented that some men were not to be 
trusted with their own monej'. 

FuU of these salutary resolutions, he left London 
in July 1739, having taken leave with great ten- 
derness of his fnends, and parted from the authour 
of this nariative with tears in his eyes He was 
funnsbed with fifteen guineas, and informed, that 
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they would be sufficient, not only for the expense 
of his journey, but for his support in Wales for 
some time; and that there remained but httle 
more of the first collection. He promised a strict 
adherence to his maxims of parsimony, and went 
away in the stage-coach j nor did his friends ex- 
pect to hear from him tdl he informed them of 
his arrival at Swansea. 

But when they least expected, arrived a letter 
dated the fourteenth day after his departure, in 
which he sent them word, that lie was yet upon 
the road, and without money ; and that he there- 
fore could not proceed without a remittance. Tliey 
then sent him the money that was in their hands, 
with which he was enabled to reach Bristol, from 
whence he was to go to Swansea by water. 

At Bristol he found an embargo laid upon the 
shippmg, so that he could not immediately obtain 
a passage; and being therefore obhged to stay 
there some time, he with his usual fehcity ingra- 
tiated himself with many of the principal in- 
habitants, was invited to their houses, distinguished 
at their publick feasts, and treated with a regard 
that gratified his vanity, and therefore easily en- 
gaged his afiection. 

He began very early after his retireraent to 
complain of the conduct of Ins fnends in London, 
and irritated many of tJiem so much by his letters, 
that they withdrew, however honourably, their 
contributions ; and it is beheved, that little more 
was paid him than the twenty pounds a year, 
which were allowed him by the gentleman who 
proposed the subscription 
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Aft6r somfe stay at Bnstol he retired to Swansea, 
the place oiiginally proposed for his residence, 
wheie he lived about a year, very much dissatis- 
fied With' the diminution of his salary ; but con- 
tracted, as in other places, acquaintance with 
those who were most distinguished in tliat country, 
among whom he has ‘celebrated Mr. Powel and 
Mrs Jones, by some verses which he inserted in 
The Gentlemiin^s-Magazme*". 

’ ' Here he completed his tragedy^ of which two 
acts were wanting ' when he left London , and 
wds desiious of coming' to town, to bilng it upon 
the stage This design' was' veiy warmly opposed ; 
and he was' advised, by his chief benefactoi, to 
put it into the hands of Mr. Thomson and Mr. 
Mallet, tliat it might be fitted for the stage, and 
to allow his friends to receive the profits, out of 
which an'anuual pension should be paid him. 

This proposal he rejected with the utmost con- 
tempt. He was by no nieans convinced that the 
'Judgment of' those, to whom he was required to 
submit, was sfipenour to his own'. He was now 
' determined, as he expressed it, to be “no longer 
kept in leading-strings,” and had no elevated idea 
of “his bounty, who proposed to pension him out 
of the profits of his own labours ” 

‘ He attempted in Wales to promote a subscnp- 
tiOii for his works, and had once hopes of success ; 
but in a short time afterwards formed a resolution 
of leal ing that part of the country, to which he 
thought it not reasonable to be confined, for tiie 
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gratification of those, who, having promised him a 
liberal income, had no sooner banished him to a 
remote corner, than they reduced his allowance 
to a salary scarcely equal to the necessities of life. 

His resentment of this treatment, which, in Iiis 
own opinion at least, he had not deserved,* was 
such, that he bioke off all coirespondence witli 
most of Ins contributors, and appeared to con- 
sider tliem as persecutors and oppressors , and in 
the latter part of his life declared, that their 
conduct towaid him since his departure from 
London ‘‘ had been perfidiousness improving on 
perfidiousness, and inhumanity on inhumanity.” 

It IS not to be supposed, that the necessities of 
Mr. Savage did not sometimes incite him to sa- 
tirical exaggeiations of the behaviour of those by 
whom he thought himself reduced to them. But 
It must be granted,' that the diminution of his 
allowance ivas a great hardship, and that those 
who withdrew their subscription from a man, 
who, upon the faith of their promise, had gone 
into a kind of banishment, and abandoned all 
those by whom he had been before^ relieved in 
his distresses, will find it no easy task to vindicate 
their conduct. 

It may be alleged, and perhaps justly, that he 
was petulant and contemptuous, that he more 
fiequeiitly reproached his subsenbers for not giving 
him moic, than thanked them for what lie re- 
ceived , but it is to be remembered, that his con- 
duct, and this is the worst charge that can be 
drawn up against him, did them no real injuiy, 
and ihat it therefore ought lather to have been 
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pitied than resented , at least, the resentment it 
might ptovoke ought to have been geneious and 
manl}^, epithets which lus conduct will hardly 
deserve that starves the man wliora he has per- 
suaded to put himself into his power, 
i It might have been reasonably demanded by 
Savage, that they should, before they had taken 
away what they piomised, have leplaced him in 
his former state, that they should have taken no 
advantages from the situation to which the ap- 
pearance of their kindness had reduced him, and 
that he should have been recalled to London be- 
fore he was abandoned. He might justly repre- 
sent, that he ought to have been considered as a 
lion in the toils, and demand to be released before 
the dogs should be loosed upon him 

He endeavoured, indeed, to release himself, 
and, with an intent to return to London, went to 
Bristol, where a repetition of the kindness which 
he had formerly found, in\'ited him to stay. He 
was not only caressed and treated, but had a col- 
lection made for him of about thirty pounds, with 
which it had been happy if he had immediately 
departed foi London , but his negligence did not 
suffer him to consider, that such proofs of kmd- 
ness were not often to be expected, and that this 
ardour of benevolence was in’ a great degree the 
effect of novelty, and might, probably, be every 
day lessj and therefore he took no care to im- 
prove the happy time, but was encouraged by one 
ftvour to hope for another, till at length generosity 
was exhausted, and officiousness weaned. ^ 
Another part of his misconduct was the practice 
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of prolonging bis \isits to unseasonable bonrs, and 
^sconcerting all tbe families into whicb he was 
admitted. This was an errour in a place of com- 
merce, which ail the charms of his conversation 
could not compensate; for what trader would 
purchase such aiiy satisfaction hr the loss of 
solid gain, which must be the consequence of 
midnight merriment, as those hours which were 
smined at night were generallv lost in the mom- 
ing? 

Thus hlr. Savage, after the curiositv of the in- 
habitants was gratified, found the number of his 
friends dailj decreasing, perhaps without suspect- 
ing for what reason their conduct was altered; 
for he still continued to harass, with his nocturnal 
intrusions, those that yet countenanced him, and 
admitted him to their houses. 

But he did not spend all the time of his re- 
sidence at Bristol in visits or at taverns, for he 
sometimes returned to his studies, and began se- 
veral considerable designs. Then he felt an in- 
clination. to write, he always retired finm the 
knowledge of his friends, and lav hid in an ob- 
scure part of the suburbs, till he found himself 
again desirous of company, to which it is likely 
that intervals of absence made him more welcome. 

He was always full of his design of returning to 
London, to bring his tragedy upon the stage ; but^ 
haling neglected to depart with the money that 
was raised for him, he could not afterwards pro- 
cure a sum suffiaent to defray the expenses of his 
journey, nor perhaps would a fresh supply haie 
had any other efiect than, b> putting immediate 
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jjicnisurcs into pover, to Imve driven the 
thoughts of hi'5 journey out of his mind. 

While ho vas thus spending the day in con- 
triNing n scheme for the morrow, distress stole 
iijion him by nnpcrccptible degrees. His con- 
duct had already weaned some of tliose who were 
at ctminonrcd of his conversation j but he 
might, perhaps, still have devolved to others, 
whom he might ha\c entertained wnth equal suc- 
rose, had not the decay of Ins clothes made it 
no longer consistent with tlieir \ainty to admit 
him to their tables, or to associate wnth him in 
pubhek places. He now' began to find c\ cry man 
from home at whose house he called j and was 
therefore no longer able to procure the nccessanes 
of life, but wandered about the towm, slighted 
and neglected, in quest of a dinner, which he did 
not always obtain. 

To complete his misery, he was pursued by the 
ofliccrs for small debts which he had contracted ; 
and was therefore obliged to withdraw from the 
small number of friends from whom he had stdl 
reason to hojic for favours. His custom was to 
lie in bed the greatest part of the day, and to get 
out in the dark with the utmost privacy, and, 
after haMiig paid his visit, return again before 
morning to lus lodging, winch was in the garret 
of an obscure inn. 

Being thus excluded on one hand, and confined 
on the other, he suffered the utmost extremities 
of poverty, and often fasted so long that he was 
seized with faintness, and had lost his appetite, not 
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being able to bear the smell of meat till the 
action of liis stomach was lestored by a cordial. 

In this distress, he leceived a remittance of five 
pounds from London, with which he provided 
himself a decent coat, and determined to go to 
London, but unhappily spent his money at a 
favourite tavern Thus was he again confined to 
Bristol, where he was every day limited by bailiffs. 
In this exigence he once more found a friend, 
who sheltered him in his house, though at the 
usual inconveniences with which his company was 
attended; foi he could neither be persuaded to go 
to bed in the night, noi to rise in the day. 

It IS observable, that lu these various scenes of 
misery he was always disengaged and cheerful : he 
at some times puisued his studies, and at others 
continued oi enlarged his epistolary correspond- 
ence ; nor was he ever so far dejected as to en- 
deavour to procure an increase of Ins allowance 
by any other methods than accusations and re- 
proaches. 

He had now no longer any hopes of assistance from 
his friends at Bnstol, who as merchants, and by 
consequence sufficiently studious of profit, cannot 
be supposed to have looked with much compassioh 
upon negligence and extravagance, or to think 
any excellence equivalent to a fault of such con- 
sequence as neglect of economy It is natural to 
imagine, that many of those, who would have 
relieved liis real wants, were discouraged from the 
exertion of their benevolence by observation of 
the use which was made of their favours, and 
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conviction that relief would be only momentary, 
and that the same necessity "would quickly return. 

At last he quitted the house of his friend, and 
returned to his lodgings at the inn, still intending 
to set out in a few days for London ; but on the 
10th of January, 1712-3, haiung been at supper 
with two of Ins friends, he was at lus return to his 
lodgings arrested for a debt of about eight pounds, 
i;\hich he owed at a coffee-house, and conducted 
to the house of a shenff^s officer. The account 
•which he gives of this misfortune, in a letter to 
one of the gentlemen -with whom he had supped, 
is too remarkable to be omitted. 

“ It was not a httle unfortunate for me, that I 
spent yesterday^s evening with you ; because the 
hour hindered me from entering on my new lodg- 
ing ; however, I have now got one, but such an 
one as I beheve nobody would choose. 

was arrested at the suit of Mrs. Read, just as 
I was going up stairs to bed, at Mr. Bowyer’s ; 
but taken in so private a manner, that I beheve 
nobody at the White Lion is appnsed of it , 
though I let die officers know die strength, or 
rather weakness, of my pocket, yet they treated 
me •with the utmost ciwhty ; and even when they 
conducted me to confinement, it was in such a 
manner, that I verily behe% e I could have escaped, 
which I would rather be rumed than have done, 
notwithstanding the*^ whole amount of my finances 
■wafe but threepence hal^enny. 

In the first place, I must insist, that you -w lU 
iudustriousl}'- conceal this from hirs. S s, be- 

cause I would not have her good-nature suffer 
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that pain, which, I know, she would be apt to feel 
on this occasion. 

“Next, I conjure you, dear Sii, by all the. ties 
of friendship, by no means to have one uneasy 
thought on my account j but to have the same 
pleasantry of countenance, and uni uffled serenity 
of mind, which (God be praised !) I have in this, 
and have had in a much severer calamity. Fur- 
thermore, I charge you, if you value my fiiend- 
ship as truly as I do yours, not to utter, or even 
harbour, the least resentment against Mrs. Read. 
I beheve she has ruined me, but I freely forgive 
her 5 and (though I will never more have any 
intimacy with her) I would, at a due distance, 
rather do her an act of good, than ill-will. Lastly, 
(pardon the expression) I absolutely command you 
not to offer me any pecuniary assistance, nor to at- 
tempt getting me any from any one of your friends. 
At another time, or on any other occasion, you 
may, dear friend, be well assured, I would rather 
write to you in the submissive style of a request, 
than tliat of a peremptory command. 

“ However, that my truly valuable friend may 
not think I am too proud to ask a favour. Jet me 
entreat you to let me have your-boy to attend me 
for this day, not onlj^ for the sake of saving me the 
expense of porters, but for the delivery of some 
letters to people whose names I would not have 
known to strangers. 

“The civil treatment I have thus far met from 
those whose prisoner I am, makes me thankful to 
the Almighty, that though he has thought ft to 
visit me (on my biith-night) with affliction, yet 
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(such is his great goodness !) my affliction is not 
TOtliout alleviating circumstances. I murmur not j 
but am all resignation to the divine will- As to 
the world, I hope that I shall be endued by 
Heai en with that presence of mind, that serene 
dignity in misfortune, that constitutes the cha- 
racter of a true nobleman; a dignity far beyond 
that of coronets ; a nobihly ansing from the just 
principles of philosophy, refined and exalted by 
those of christiamty.” 

He continued five days at the officer’s, in hopes 
that he should be able to procure bad, and avoid 
the necessity of going to prison. The state in 
which he passed his time, and the treatment which 
he received, are very justly expressed by him in a 
letter which he wrote to a fnend : “ The whole 
day,” says he, ‘‘has been employed m various 
people’s filling my head with their fbolish chi- 
mencal systems, which has obliged me coolly (as 
far as nature will admit) to digest, and accom- 
modate myself to every different person’s way of 
thinking; hurried from one wild system to another, 
tdl it has quite" made a chaos of my imagination, 
and nothing done — promised — disappointed — or- 
dered to send, every hour, from one part of the 
town to the other.” 

- When his friends," who had hitherto caressed 
and applauded, found that to give bad and pay 
the debt was the same, they all, refused to pre- 
serve him from a prison at the expense of eight 
pounds : and therefore, after having been for some 
time at the officer’s house “at an immense ex- 
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pcnse,’’ as he obseives m liis letter, he was at 
length removed to Newgate. 

This expense he was enabled to suppoit by the 
generosity of Mr. Nash at Bath, \vho, upon re- 
ceiving from him an account of his condition, 
immediately sent him fi\ e guineas, and promised 
to piomote his subscription at Bath with all Ins 
interest. 

By Ins removal to Newgate, he obtained at least 
a freedom from suspense, and lest from the dis- 
turbing vicissitudes of hope and disappointment . 
he now found that Ins friends were only com- 
panions, who were willing to sliare his gaiety, but 
not to paitake of his misfortunes ; and therefore 
he no longer expected any assistance from them. 

It must, however, be obsei ved of one gentle- 
nlan, tliat he offered to release him by paying the 
debt : but that Mr Savage would not consent, I 
suppose, because he thought he had before been 
too burthensome to him. ' ' 

He was ofiered by some of Ins fiiends that a 
collection should be made foi his enlargement, 
but he “treated the proposal,’^ and declaied* 

“ he should again treat it, with disdain As to 
writing any mendicant letters, he diad too high a 
spint, and determined only to write to some mi- 
nisters of state, to try to legain his pension.” 

He continued to complaint of those that had 
sent him into the country, and objected to them, 

< i 

* In a letter after lus confinement 
t Letter, Jan 15 



tiint Jic Ind the profits of Ins play, whicli 
had burnfmii>lud throe} cars niul in anotlierlet- 
ter dcclan.‘s his ro'^oluiioii to publish a pamplilct, 
that tim ^\orld miglit know ho\v *‘hc had been 
used.” 

This pamphlet wis never written; for he in a 
\cr\ short lime recovered Ins usual tranqinlhtyj 
and cheerfully applied himself to more inofibnsne 
studies, Jle indeed stcadil) declaicd, that he vas 
promised a yearly allowance of hflv pounds, and 
never received half the sum , but he seemed to 
resign^' himself to that as veil as to other mis- 
fortunes, and lose the remembrance of it in his 
amusements and employments 

The cheerfulness vith vlnch he bore Ins con- 
finement appears from the following letter, whicli 
he wrote January the SOlh, to one of Ins friends 
in London. • , 

“ I now write to you fiom my confinement in 
Kew’gatc, where I have been ever since Monday 
last was senhnght, and wdicrc I enjoy mj self wuth 
mucli more tranquillity than I have knowm for 
upwards of a twehcmontli past, having a room 
entiiely to myself, and pursuing the amusement of 
my poetical studies, iinintcrruptod, and agieeabJe 
to my mind. I thank the Almightj, I am now 
all collected in myself, and, though mj^ persOp is 
in confinement, my mind can expatiate on ample 
and useful subjects with all the fiecdom imaginable. 

I am now' more conversant with the Nine than 
evei, and if, instead of a Newgate-biid, I may be 
allowed to be a bird of the Muses, I assuie you, 
Sir, I sing very freely in my cage , sometimes in- 
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deed in the plaintive notes of the nightingale , 
but at others, in the cheerful strains of the laik.” 

In another letter he observes, that he ranges 
from one subject to another, without confining 
himself to any particular task j and that he was 
employed one week upon one attempt, and the 
next upon another. 

Surely the fortitude of this man deserves, at 
least, to be mentioned, with applause , and, what- 
ever faults may be imputed to him, the viitiie of 
suffermg well cannot be denied him. The two 
powers which, in the opinion of Epictetus, con- 
stituted a wise man, are those of bearing and 
forbearmg, which it cannot indeed be affirmed to 
have been equally possessed by Savage ; and indeed 
the want of one obhged him very frequently to 
practise the other. 

, He was treated by Mr. Dagge, the keeper of 
the prison, ivitli great humanity j was supported 
by him at his own table, without any certainty of a 
recompense , had a room to himself, to which he 
could at any time retire from all disturbance,; was 
allowed to stand at the door of the prison, and 
sometimes taken out into the fields*" ; so that he 
suffered fewer hardships in pnson than he had 
been accustomed to undergo in the greatest pait 
of his life. 

The keeper did not confine his benevolence to 
a gentle execution of his office, but made some 
overtures to the creditor for his release, though 
without effect , and continued, during the whole 


■* Sec this confirmed, Gent Mng toI, LVII 1140 
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time of his imprisonment, to treat him with the 
utmost tenderness aud cndity. 

Virtue is undoubtedly most laudable m that 
state which makes it most difficult ; and therefore 
the humanity of a gaoler certainly deserves this 
pubhck attestation ; and the man, whose heart has 
not been hardened by such an emplojonent, may 
be justly proposed as a pattern of benevolence. 
If an mscription was once engraved “to the ho- 
nest toll-gatherer,” less honours ought not to be 
paid “ to the tender gaoler.” 

Mr. Savage \ ery frequently received visits, and 
sometimes presents, from his acquaintances, but 
they did not amount to a subsistence^ for the 
greater pait of which he was indebted to tlie 
generosity of this keeper ; but these favours, how- 
ever they might endear to him the particular 
persons from whom he received them, were very 
far from impressing upon his mind any advan- 
tageous ideaS'of the people of Bristol, and theie- 
fore he thought he could not more properly 
employ himself in prison, than in wnting a poem 
called “ London and Bristol dehneated 

^Vhen he had brought this poem to its present 
state, which, without considering the chasm, is 
not perfect, he wrote to London an account of his 
design, and mformed his fhend f, that he was de- 
termined to pnnt it with his name ; but enjoined 
him not to commumcate his intention to his Bristol 

* The Authour preferred this title to that of “ London and 
Bristol compared irhich, xrhen he began the piece, he intended 
to prefix to it. 

This friend was Mr Care the printer 
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acquaintance. The gentleman, surprised at Ins 
lesolution, endeavoured to peisuade him from 
publishing it, at least from prefixing his name; 
and declaied that lie could not reconcile the in- 
junction of seciecy with Ins lesolution to own it 
at its first appearance To this Mr. Savage re- 
turned an answer agreeable to his character, in 
the following terms : 

“I received yours this moimng; and not with- 
out a little surpi ise at the contents. To answer a 
question with a question, you ask me concerning 
Loudon and Bristol, why will I add delineated ^ 
Why did Mr. Woolaston add the same word to his 
Religion of Nature ^ I suppose that it was his 
will and pleasure to add it in Ins case and it is 
mine to do so in my own. You are pleased to tell 
me, that you understand not why secrecy is en- 
joined, and yet I intend to set my name to it. My 
answer is — I have my pi ivate reasons, which I am 
not obliged to explain to any one. You doubt my 

friend Mi. S * would not approve of it — And 

what is it to me whether he does or not ? Do you 

imagine that Mr. S is to dictate to me ? If 

any man who calls Inmself my fiiOnd should as- 
sume such an air, I would spurn at his friendship 
with contempt. You say, I seem to think so by 
not letting him know it — And suppose I do, what 
then? Perhaps I can give reasons for that dis- 
approbation, veiy foreign fiom what you would 
imagine You go on in saying. Suppose I should 
not put my name to it — My answer is, that I will 


* Mr Strong, of the Post-office 
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not ':up})osc any such thing, being deteiimned to 
the contran*: neither, .Sir, would I ]m^c }ou sup- 
pose, that 1 applied to }ou for want of another 
press: not would I have you imagine, that I owe 
l\fr. S obligations which I do not.” 

Such wnis Ins imprudence, and such his obstinate 
adherence to Ins own resolutions, howe\cr absurd ' 
A prisoner ! supported by charity ' and, whatever 
insults he might ha\e rcceued during the lattci 
paitof his'ita) at Biistol, once caressed, esteemed, 
and presented with a liberal collection, he could 
forget on a sudden his danger and his obligations, 
to gratify the petulance of his wit, or the eager- 
ness of his resentment, and publish a satiie, by 
winch he might reasonably expect that ho should 
alienate those who then supported him, and pro- 
\olve those whom he could neither resist nor 
escape. 

This resolution, from the execution of w Inch it 
IS probable that only Ins death could have hindeicd 
him, is sulTicicnlto show, how much hedisrcgai ded 
all considerations that opposed Ins present passions, 
and how readily he hazarded all future advantages 
for any immediate gratifications Whatever w'a's 
his predominant inclination, neither hope nor fear 
hindered him from complying wath it; nor had 
opposition any other cflect than to heighten his 
ardour, and irritate his vehemence 

This performance was however laid aside, w'lnle 
he was employed in soliciting assistance from 
several great persons , and one interruption suc- 
ceeding anothei, hindered him from supplying 

VOL. II D D 
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the chasm, and perhaps from retouching the other 
parts, which lie can hardly be imagined to Jiave 
finished in Ins own opinion j for it is very unequal, 
and some of the lines are rather inserted to rhyme 
to others, than to support or improve the sense , 
but the first and last parts are worked up with 
gieat spint and elegance. 

His time was spent in the piison for tlie most 
pai t in study, or in receiving visits j but sometimes 
he descended to lower amusements, and diverted 
himself in the kitchen with the conversation of 
the criminals , for it was not pleasing to him to 
be much without company; and, though he was 
very capable of a judicious choice, he was often 
contented with the first that offered , for this he 
was sometimes reproved by his friends, who found 
him suiiounded with felons; but the reproof was 
on that, as on other occasions, thrown away; he 
continued to gratify himself, and to set very little 
value on the opinion of others. 

But here, as in every other scene of his life, he 
made use of such opportunities as occurred of 
benefiting those who weie more miserable than 
himself, and was always leady to perform any 
office of humanity to his fellow-prisoners 

He had now ceased from corresponding with 
any of his subscribers except one, -who yet con- 
tinued to remit him the twenty pounds a year which 
he had promised him, and by whom it was ex- 
pected that he would have been in a very short 
time enlarged, because he had directed the keeper 
to inqune after the state of his debts 
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Howevei, he took care to enter his name ac- 
coidmg to the foims of the couit^, that the 
creditor mmlit be obliged to make him some al- 
lowance, if he was continued a prisoner, and, 
when on that occasion he 'appeared in the hall, 
was treated with very unusual respect 

But the resentment of the city was afterwards 
raised by some accounts that had been spread of 
the satire, and he was iufoiraed that some of the 
merchants intended to pay the allowance which 
the law req[uired, and to detain him a prisoner at 
their own expense. This he treated as an empty 
menace ; and perhaps might have hastened the 
pubhcatiou, only to show how much he was su- 
peiiour to their insults, had not alibis schemes been 
suddenly destroyed. 

When he had been six months in prison, he 
received from one of his friendsf, in whose kind- 
ness he had the greatest confidence, and on whose 
assistance he chiefly depended, a letter, that con- 
tained a charge of veiy atrocious ingratitude, draw n 
up m such terms as sudden resentment dictated 
Henley, in one 'of his adveitisements, had men- 
tioned ** Pope’s treatment of Savage ” This was 
supposed by Pope to be the consequence of a 
■complaint made by Saiage to Henley, and was 
theiefore ' mentioned by him with much resent- 
ment. Mr Savage returned a very solemn pro- 
■testation of Ins innocence, but howevei ajipeared 

1 ^ j 

^ * See Gent iVIag vol LVII 1040 

f Mr Pope See some extracts of letters from that gentle- 
man to and concerning Mr Sai-age, in Ruffliead’s Life of Pope, 
p 502 
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mucli disturbed at the accusation. Some days 
afterwards he v as seized with a pain in his back 
and side, 'uhichj as it was not violent, was not 
suspected to be dangerous; but growing daily 
more languid and dejected, on the £oth of July 
he confined himself to his room, and a fe\er 
seized his spirits. The siniptonis grev every 
day more formidable, but his condition did not 
enable him to procure any assistance. The last 
time tliat the keeper saw him vas on July the 
Slst, 1743; when Sarage, seeing him at his bed- 
side, said, with an uncommon earnestness, " I 
have something to sav to you, Sir but, after a 
pause, moved his hand in a melancholy mannei ; 
and, finding himself unable to recollect what he 
was going to communicate, said, " ’Tis gone 
The keeper soon after left him ; and the next 
morning Jie died. He was buried in the church- 
j*ard of St. Peter, at the expense of the keeper. 

Such vere the life and death of Richard Savage, 
a man equally distinguished by Ins idrtues and 
vices ; and at once remarkable for his weaknesses 
and abilities 

He was of a middle stature, of a thin habit of 
body, a longi isage, coarse features, and melancholy 
aspect; of a grave and- manly deportment, a so- 
lemn dignity of mien, but which, upon a nearer 
acquaintance, softened into an engaging easiness 
of manners His walk was slow, and his voice 
tremuloub and mournful He was easily excited 
to smiles, but very seldom provoked to laughter. 

His miud was in an uncommon degree ngorous 
and active. His judgment was accurate, his 
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apprehension quick, and his memory so tenacious, 
that he was frequently observed to know what he 
had learned from others, in a short time, better 
than those by whom he was informed ; and could 
frequently recollect incidents, with all their com- 
bination of circumstances, which few would have 
regarded at the present time, but which the 
quickness of his apprehension impressed upon 
him He had the art of escaping from his own 
reflections, and accommodating himself to every 
new scene 

To this qucilit}’^ IS to be imputed the extent of 
his knowledge, compared with the small time 
W'hich he spent m visible endeavours to acquire it. 
He irimgled in cursory conversation with the same 
steadiness of attention as others apply to a lecture , 
and amidst the appearance of thoughtless gaiety, 
lost no new idea that w'as started, nor any hint 
that could be improved He had therefore made 
in cofiee-houses the same proficiency as others 
in then closets, and it is remarkable, that the 
writings of a man of little education and httle 
reading have an air of learning scarcely to be 
found in any other performances, but w'hich per- 
haps as often obscures as embellishes them. 

His judgment was eminently exact both with 
regard to writings and to men The knowledge 
of life was indeed his chief attainment , and it is 
not without some satisfaction, that I can produce 
the suSiage of Savage in favour of human nature, 
of wdiich he never appeared to entertain such 
odious ideas as some wdio perhaps had neither his 
judgment nor experience, have pubhshed, either 
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in ostentation of then sagacity, vindication of 
their crimes, oi gratification of their malice 

His method of life pai ticulai ly qualified him 
for conversation, of which he knew how to prac- 
tise all the graces. He was never vehement or 
loud, but at once modest and easy, open and re- 
spectful; ,his language was vivacious or elegant, 
and equally happy upon grave and humoious sub- 
jects. He was geneialJy censured foi not know- 
ing when to letire ; but that was not the defect of 
his judgment, but of his fortune* when he left 
his company, he used frequently to spend the 
lemaining part of the night in the stieet, or at 
least was abandoned to gloomy reflections, which 
it IS not strange that he delayed as long as he 
could, and sometimes foigot that he gave others 
pam to avoid it himself. - 

It cannot be said, that he made use of bis 
abilities foi the direction of his own conduct ; an 
irregulai and dissipated manner of life had made 
him the slave of every passion that happened to 
be excited by the presence of its object, and that 
slavery to his passions reciprocally produced a life 
irregulai and dissipated He was not master of 
his own motions, nor could promise any thing for 
the next day. 

With legard to his economy, nothing can be 
added to the relation of his hfe He appeared to 
think himself bom to be supported by others, and 
dispensed from all necessity of providing for him- 
self , he therefore never prosecuted any scheme 
of advantage, nor endeavoured even to secure the 
profits which Ins wiitings might have aflbrded 
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him. His temper was, in consequence of the 
dominion of his passions, uncertain and capricious; 
he was easily engaged, and easily disgusted ; but 
he is accused of retaining his hatred more te- 
naciously than his benevolence. 

He was compassionate both by nature and prin- 
ciple, and always ready to perform offices of 
humanity; but when he was provoked (and very 
small offences were sufficient to provoke him), he 
would prosecute his revenge with the utmost acri- 
mony till his passion had subsided. 

His friendship was therefore of little value; 
for though he was zealous in the support or vin- 
dication of those whom he loved, yet it was always 
dangerous to trust him, because he considered 
himself as discharged by the first quarrel from 
all ties of honour and gratitude; and would be- 
tray those secrets which m the warmth of con- 
fidence had been imparted to him. This practice 
drew upon him an universal accusation of mgra- 
titude , nor can it be denied that he was veiy 
leady to set himself free from the load of an 
obligation , for he could not bear to conceive 
himself m a state of dependence, his pnde bemg 
equally powerful vuth his other passions, and ap- 
pearing in the form of insolence at one time, and 
of vanity at another. Vanity, the most innocent 
species of pnde, was most frequently predominant: 
he could not easily leave off when he had once 
begun to mention himself or his works ; nor ever 
read his verses without stealing his eyes from the 
page, to discover in the faces of i his audience, 
how they were affected with any favourite passage. 
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A kinder name than that of vanity ought to be 
given to the dehcacy vuth winch he was always 
careful to sepaiate his own merit from eveiy other 
man’s, and to reject tliat praise to which he had 
no claim He did not forget, in mentioning Ins 
peribrmances, to mark every Ime that had been 
suggested or amended, and was so accurate, as to 
relate that he owed thee ivojds in “ The Wan- 
derei” to the advice of Ins friends 

His veracity was questioned, but with little 
reason , his accounts, though not indeed always 
the same, weie generally consistent. When he 
loved any man, he suppressed all his faults , and, 
when he liad been offended by him, concealed all 
his viitues: but his chaiacters weie geneially 
tiue, so far as he proceeded , though it cannot be 
demed, that his partiality miglit have sometimes 
the effect of falsehood. 

In cases indifferent, he was zealous for virtue, 
truth, and justice . he knew v^eiy well the neces- 
sity of goodness to the present and futuie hap- 
piness of mankind j nor is there perhaps any 
writer, who has less endeavoured to please by 
flatteiing the appetites, or pei verting tlie judg- 
ment. 

Asanauthour, therefoie, and he now ceases to 
influence mankind in any other charactei, if one 
piece which he had resolved-to suppress be ex- 
cepted, he has very little to fear fiom the strictest 
moral or religious censure And though he may 
not be altogethei secure against the objections of 
the critick, it must however be acknowledged, that 
his works are the productions of a genius tiuly 
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poctic.nl; and, uliat many writers wlio liavc been 
n\oic la\ishly applauded cannot boast, that they 
li'u c an original air, y Incli has no Tcscmblance of 
any foregoing uritcr, that the vcrsihcation and 
‘sentiments haic a cast peculiar to themselves, 
which no man can imitate with success, because 
what was nature ni Savage would in another be 
sni’ctalion. It must be confessed, that his de- 
scriptions arc striking, his images animated, Ins 
fictions justly imagined, and his allegories artfully 
pursued , that Ins diction is elevated, though 
sometimes forced, and his numbers sonorous and 
mnjestick, ihougli frequently sluggish and en- 
enmhered. Of his style, the general fanllis harsh- 
ness, and its general excellence IS dignity j of his 
sentiments, the pre\ ailing beauty is simplicity, and 
uniformity the prevailing defect. 

Imr his life, oi for his waitings, none, who can- 
didly consulei his fortune, will think an apology 
cither necessary or difficult. If he w'as not always 
sufiicicntly instructed in his subject, his knowledge 
^\as at least gicatcr than could have been attained 
by others in the same state If his w'oiks w'eie 
sometimes unfinisliecl, accuracy cannot leasonably 
Ije exjicctcd from a man oppressed with want, 
vlnch he has no hope of leheving but by a speedy 
mibhcation The insolence and lesentment of 
which he is accused \Aefeaiot easily to be avoided 
by a great mind, irritated by'pei-petual hardships, 
nnd coiistiaincd hourly to' return '’the spuins of 
contempt, and lepress the insolence of piospeiity, 
md vanity surely may be readily pardoned m 
Inin to wliom life afloided no other comforts than 
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them. 

Those are no propei judges of his conduct, 
who have slumbeied away their time on the down 
of plenty, nor will an}’^ wise man easily presume 
to say, “ Had I been m Savage’s condition, I 
should have li\ ed or wntten better tliau Savaije.” 

This relation wall not be wdiolly wuthout its use, 
if those, wdio languish under any part of his suf- 
ferings, shall be enabled to fortif}’’ their patience, 
by reflecting that they feel only those afflictions 
from which the abilities of Sa\ age did not exempt 
him ; or those, w ho, in confidence of superiour 
capacities or attainments, disregard the common 
maxims of life, shall be reminded that nothing 
W'lll supply the want of prudence , and that neg- 
hgence and irregularity, long continued, will make 
knowledge useless, wit ridiculous, and genius 
contemptible. 
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